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Conclusi  m  


ON 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


WHAT  SHOULD  DISQUALIFY  PERSONS  FROM  BEING 
ELECTORS  OR   REPRESENTATIVES. 

FIRST,    WOMEN    EXCLUDED. 

Society  begins  with  the  connexion  of  man  and 
woman,  by  them  it  is  continued,  and  thence  it  en- 
larges into  tribes  and  nations.  Though  women  are 
participators  in  the  foundation  of  society,  and 
though  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  men,  they 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  social 
rights,  and  in  almost  all  states  from  civil  govern- 
ment. Aristotle '  says,  Barbarians  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  women  and  slaves;  but  he  also  says. 
and  I  suppose  it  agrees  with  his  notions  of  propriety, 
that  a  husband  rules  his  wife  in  a  political  nv 
Women  in  Greece,  though  far  advanced  beyond  a 
state  of  slavery,  possessed  by  no  means  a  liberal  situ- 
ation.    At  Rome  they  lived  in  perpetual  pupiJage5. 

*De  Repub.  Jib.  1,  c.  2.  *  TloXitixaj^  Ibid.  c.  8. 

3Majores  nostri,  nullam  ne  privatam  rem  agete  foeiu 
VOL.  II.  B 
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"  How  hard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex  ! 
Through  ev'ry  state  of  life  the  slaves  of  man  ! 
In  all  the  dear  delightful  days- of  youth 
A  rigid  father  dictates  to  our  will, 
And  deals  out  pleasure  with  a  scanty  hand. 
To  his  the  tyrant  husband's  reign  succeeds  : 
Proud  with  opinion  of  superior  reason, 
He  holds  domestic  bus'ness  and  devotion 
All  we  are  capable  to  know,  and  shuts  us, 
Like  cloister'd  idiots,  from  the  World's  acquaintance, 
And  all  the  joys  of  freedom.     Wherefore  are  we 
Born  with  high  souls,   but  to  assert  ourselves, 
Shake  off  the  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
And  claim  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  World  '  r" 

Such  was  the  depressed  situation  of  women  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  states ;  nor  were  they  much 
more  favourably  treated  by  our  own  ancestors. 
Women  were  used  as  slaves  by  the  Anglo-Saxons2, 
and  by  all  nations  of  similar  origin  ;  and  the  common 
law,  which  our  lawyers  entitle  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son, did  not  grant  them  the  benefit  of  clergy  3. 

To  authorize  or  excuse  such  cruelty  and  injustice, 
reasons  have  been  employed,  and  instances  adduced, 
corresponding  to  those  which  the  advocates  for  en- 
slaving the  Negroes  have  made  the  grounds  of  their 
argument.    It  has  been  said,  that  women  are  greatly 

1  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 
*  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  3. 
3  Barrington's  Anc.  Stat.  p.  76,  note. 
B   2 
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education?  An  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue  by  Xeno- 
phon  '  says,  "  What  could  my  wife  know  ?  I  married 
her  when  she  was  fifteen,  and  preparatory  to  this 
every  care  was  taken,  that  she  should  see,  hear, 
and  know  as  little  as  possible."  What  were  their  op- 
portunities after  marriage  ?  They  did  not  accompany 
their  husbands  abroad  to  entertainments,  nor  were 
they  present  at  the  reception  of  strangers  at  home  . 
As  in  Turkey  women  are  confined  with  eunuchs  and 
concubines,  in  Greece  ;>  Dt  their  time  among 

their  working-maids.  This  was  the  practice  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  and  continued  so  to  that  of  Vitruvius5. 

Nor  were    the   Grecian    women   more    liberally 
treated  in  other  respects.    They  \  ..hided  from 

participating  in  t  festivals  of  Greece.    This 

is  strongly    expressed    by    an    anecdote  related  by 
An  old  woman  being  noticed   by  the 
judges  at  the  Olympic  games,  bed',  and  in- 

terrogated, how  she  dared  present  herself  th 
when  all  women  were  prohibited  from  appearing  on 
such  occasions.  She  answered,  What  woman 
like  me  a  father  and  three  brothers  conquerors  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  a  son  who  shall  also  con- 
quer ?  Pausanias'  says,  on  these  accounts  she  was 
excused.     The  punishment  for  this  offence  was,  to 

1  De  Administ.  Domest.  p.  836. 

*  Isaios  de  Pyrrhi  Succes.  p.  39.  H.  Steph.  Orat.  vet. 

9  Lib.  G,  c.  10.  4  Epistola  4.  3  Lib.  5,  c.  6. 
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not  intended  to  walk   like  men  ;  as  that  women  in 

general,  from  the  weakness  of  their  understandings, 

were  not  intended  to  think  like  men  ;  when  the  feet 

of  the   Chinese  women  are   tortured   durin 

childhood  into  deformity,  and  the  minds  of  almost 

all  womankind  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and  in  age, 

endure  a  treatment  equallv  pernicious.   What  Plato  ' 

said  referrin  ra  of  hi  untry  is 

applicable  generally  to  all  :  "  We  endeavour  to  make 

':,  and  men  strong."     Yet    in   Greece, 
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1  \l>.r:  .  ~TEz?,i:yL  .-.  He  also 

.   that  they  arc  educated  to  be  more  cowardly  than  the  most 
timorous  birds  who   will  protect  their  young  ;   but  that  they, 
when  their  children  arc  in  danger,  fly  to  the  altars.     De  Legib. 
lib.  7,  p.  896.     This   was  exactly  the  conduct  of  the  women 
p  Capua  was  besieged.     Polybius,  lib.  o,  c.  2. 
8  Pansaniasj  lib.  (),  c  s6.  9  P.  55u. 

*  De  Legib.  lib.  7,  p.  Syo.  ■  Lib.  2. 
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have  been  of  the  same  sex.  To  the  same  purpose 
Ferisbta ',  the  historian  of  Dekkan,  recounts  the 
following  anecdote  :  "  On  the  day  on  which  these 
chiefs  received  their  dresses  of  dismission  from  the 
sultan,  women's  habits  were  prepared  for  L 
the  ranneeof  Ba  ,  and  another  rannee,  which 

they  dec.  ccepting;  sa;.  atj  though  wo- 

ui-jii  in  y  held  their  dominions  by  masculine 

igth.     On  which  the  sulta'i  them  men's 

,  and  praised  their  valour.   These  countries," 
adds  the  historian*  "ha.  i  luivj^  governed  by 

women,  the  daughters  always  succeeding  to  the  n 
and  the  men  serving   under    them  as  officers,  the 
ands  of  tlr:   rat  ;  no  power  in  the 

.''     Wii  ned  to  t 

•  v  thing  in  ancient  story,  that  docs  not  accord 
with    their  own   ex]  Idas,  I   should 

have  little  credit,  if  I  mentioned  the  Amazons. 
Yet  I  must  affirm,  that,,  from  the  universal  report  of 
antiquity,  and  still  more  from  facts  equally  extraordi- 
nary, I  cannot  allow  the  accounts  of  them  to  be 
wholly  groundless  ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  coincide 
with  Goropius  Bocanus,  who  in  his  Amazunica* 
says,  that  the  relations  concerning  them,  though 
blended  with  fables,  are  not  unfounded.  It  is  said 
also,  that  the  Agilaeans  l   live  like   the  Amazons ; 

1  Scott's  version,  vol.  1 ,  p.  804.     *  Opera  Omnia,  p.  816. 
3Puftendoir,  lib.  6,c.  1,  p.  333. 
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a  certain  age,  and  that  then  the  sons  quit  them,  and 
depart  with  their  fatfa 

That  women  have  bravely  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  we  can 
prove  without  recurring  to  Herodotus  ',  who  speaks 
of  certain  tribes  descended  from  the  Amazons, 
whose  females  pursued  their  former  pn  .-. — 

hunting  on  horseback  in  the  ,  and  en- 

gaging like  men  in  battle :  or    to    the    Zauec 
among    whom  the  won  ide   the    chari  ts  of 

.  which  was  among  the  Gauls  the  more  honour- 
able  situation3:    for  we  are  informed  by  UI1 
that  the  river  of  Ama&  n   in  South  America  derives 
it's  name  from  th  it  Orellana  met 

from  the  women  on  it's  banks,  who  fought  with  in- 
trepidity equal  to  the  men.  ()i  individuals  who 
have    performed   ac  the  report  is  infi- 

nite. The  British''  were  frequently  commanded  in 
battle  by  women,  and  the  conduct  and  bravery  of 
Boadicea  were  inferior  only  to  the  incomparable  vir- 


1  Lib.  4,  c.  II G.  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  3,  says,  that  the  Gor- 
gons,  who  fought  Perseus  in  Africa,  were  Amazons. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  4,  c.  1 93.         3  Tacit.  Agricola,  c.  12. 

*  Voyage,  b.  6,  c.  5.  The  whole  mystery  seems  to  be  re- 
vealed by  admitting,  that  women  fought  in  the  ranks  with  the 
men. 

f  Solent  fceminarum  ductu  bellare.   Tacitus,  AgriCola, 
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not  those  vain,  pusillanimous,  fluttering  things,  that 
fashion  and  affectation  make  them.  For  the  same 
purpose  I  also  subjoin  the  following  memorials. 

The  Issedones,  says  Herodotus  ',  are  just,  and  the 
women  equally  powerful  as  the  men.  i\mong 
the  Buxi1  a  man  rules  the  men,  a  woman  the  wo- 
men. The  Lacedaemonian  females  had  also  con- 
siderable authority  over  their  husbands.  It  is  re- 
fated  by  Plutarch,  that  a  foreign  woman  having  ob- 
ed  to  Gorgo  3  the  wife  of  Lconidas,  "  You  wo- 
men of  Lacedaemon  arc  the  only  fen  who  rule 
the  men  :"  she  answered,  M  \  the  only  women, 
who  bring  forth  men."  By  what  means  W< 
entitled  to  this  political  consequence.  ?  They  h; 
corresponding  education  with  the  men  ;  they  u 
thesame  violent  exercises  1,  they  ran,  wrestled,  threw 
quoits,  darts,  and  the  like.  Nor  \.  peculiar 
to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  In  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  la  Perouse '  saw  combats  among  the 
men  succeeded  by  those  among  the  women.  With 
equal  means  of  corroborating  their  frame,  they  were 
strong  among  the  strongest.  Nor  were  their  minds 
less  vigorous  than  their  bodies  ;  their  abilities  were 


1  Lib.  4,  c  *Nic.  Damascenes,  p.  ' 

3  Plutarch,  Lycurgus. 

4  Plutarch,  Ibid.  Ntc.  Dattts.  p.  c/6q.  Propert.  lib.  3,  Eleg.  12, 
J  Voyage,  vol.  3.  p.  3S-J,  Eng.  vci*. 
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endowments,  I  cannot  favour  their  political  inter- 
ference, "because  I  cannot  perceive  what  advantage 
they  or  society  could  derive  from  it.  Women,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  either  wives  or  daughters. 
Had  they  votes  in  the  state,  and  did  they  act  con- 
trary to  their  husbands  and  fathers,  this  would  cause 
dissension  in  families  :  and  if  they  agreed  with  them 
they  would  merely  double  the  single  voices  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  only  women,  whose  interfe- 
rence could  be  neither  useless  nor  injurious,  would 
be  unmarried  women,  separated  from  their  fathers  ; 
but  should  any  inducement  be  offered  to  single  wo- 
men, to  live  apart  from  their  male  rt  lations  \  Con- 
sidering this  point  politically  or  socially,  I  think,  that 
women  should  not  desire  political  authority :  the  con- 
sequence they  might  gain  would  not  counterbalance 
the  influence  they  would  lose, — 1  mean  that  empire 
over  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  mankind,  which 
is  much  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  much 
more  beneficial  to  social  and  political  happiness. 

PERSON'S  UNDER   AGE    EXCLUDED. 

Having  considered  society  as  composed  of  males 
and  females,  I  next  consider  it  as  composed  of  the 
young  and  the  mature.  In  all  states  age  has  been 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting individuals  to  act  either  for  themselves  or  for 
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but  also  increased  years  according  to  the  increased 
importance  of  the  office  were  considered  essential. 
Sigonius '  says,  that  the  person  suing  for  the  ques- 
torship  should  have  been  twenty-eight  years  old  ; 
and  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  senatorial  age  was  twenty- 
five.  This  supposition  Middleton'  rejects.  He  con- 
ires,  that,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  exer- 
cising the  preparatory  offices,  the  candidate  must 
have  been  thirty.  But  why  might  not  the  years  of 
preparation  have  been  abridged]  as  the  common- 
1th  declined?     Is  net  this  pi  >y  the  report 

of  the    ancient    •  ;     Plutarch  1   savs,  that   Q. 

Flaminius   sought  at  once,  without  passing  through 
the  (flices  of  pT  .,  to  attain  the 

sulship.     This  the  tribunes  opposed,  ,  that  it 

was  unprecedent(  -  a  man  to  stand  for 

the  consulship.    I  :  reel  it  to  the 

wh  )  el  cted  him,  thou  jh  he  was  not  rhhri 
It  was  to  prevent  this  from  recurrin^  in  future,   that 
the   law    concerning  the  age    of  the  candidate    for 
public  offices  was  enacted,  and  principally  to  check 
the    presumption  of  the  young    patricians,  and  to 

'Antiq.  J.  C.  R.  lib.  1\  c.  2. 

*  Letter  to  lord  Hervey.     The  joint  translators  of 
Lives  say,  that  no  one  was  a  candidate  for  the  i  eforc 

forty-two.  Life  of  Mariu. ,  vol.  3,  p.  55.  I  don't  knew  on  what 
grounds  they  could  advance  such  an  opinion 

3  T.  Q.  Flaminius. 
VOL.   II.  C 
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(lawmaker)  he  was  to  be  thirty  \  Other  officers  were 
not  eligible  before  a  more  advanced  age.  as  the  cho- 
regoi,  who  were  to  be  forty  ye  a  The  time 

of  this  latter  appointment  seems  to  have  been  thus 
protracted  on  account  of  the  expense  which  at- 
tended the  office. 

Some  states  are  unacquainted  with  successions  of 
offices  and  gradations  of  age.  Thus  in  England  a 
person  becomes  master  oi  his  own  property  at  twen- 
ty-one, and  then  he  may  i  (  resent  the  state  in  the 
house  of  Commons,  or  in  the  senate:  that  is,  tft( 
same  day  that  h  irdtanship  of 

the  law,  be  may  vote  for  or  against  the  laws.  This 
is  not  all.   11  •'  and  frequently  is  on  the  same 

day  i  pupil  and  a  senator :  for  such  fa  I  r  of 

a  potent,  or  writ,  which  confers  in<  ril  ility, 

that  an  idle  boy  is  mefamorphosed  in  th  fol  a 

few  hours  into  a  senior  and  a  i lor  of  state.   In 

other  nations  there  are  erroun ,  v>  hich  deserVe  a! 

be  noticed.  In  Appenzel  '  and  Glarus  natives  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  Uri  *  and  Unterwalden 


they  arr  esteemed  liable  to  Bern  at  twenty,  though  tlu-y 
cannot  officiate  nnrii  thirty;   p.  bj/  :  which  cor- 

ded with  the  Athenian  ! 
1  Xjjnophon,  Meraor  Lib.  l,  p  717. 
VLsdunci  in  Timarcb.  p.  264.  Demosth.  Oper. 
1  Coxes  Travels  in  Swiss,  lett.  4:h  and  5ili.     *  Ibid,  lett  Srf, 
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burghers  of  fourteen,  are  authorized  to  vote  in  I 
respective  State  .xon 

laws'  consider  the  same  age,  w!  per- 
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sent  at  the  actual  debates  of  the  legislature,  than  to 
mimic  it's  forms  and  proceedings. 

Isocrates1  says,  that  of  all  affairs,  which  arc  pro- 
posed for  public  deliberation,  those  relating  to  war 
are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  young  men, 
because  they  principally  encounter  the  danger.  This 
observation  is  extremely  defective.  In  my  mind,  the 
grief  of  the  surviving  kindred  exceeds  greatly  the 
suffering  of  the  slain.  lie  is  prepared  fur  his  fate, 
and  he  feels  himself  honoured  in  his  fall.  Not  so 
his  parents  :  they  rejoice,  no  doubt,  that  their  son 
was  brave,  but  his  merit  increases  their  sorrow  for 
his  loss.  When  we  consider  also,  that  the  slain 
may  have  been  married,  and  that  he  may  have  em- 
braced in  his  own  person  the  dearest  names  which 
adorn  language,  connecting  upwards  and  downwards 
and  collaterally  all  the  affectionate  relations  of  life  ; 
much  greater  is  the  sum  of  sorrow  to  those  who 
live,  for  his  death  in  some  measure  dissolved  society 
itself.  Nor  do  I  think,  (to  pass  from  individuals  to 
bodies  of  men,)  that  the  distress  of  a  defeated  army 
is  comparable  to  the  misery,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  endure  on  the  enemy's  approach,  even 
in  our  less  barbarou  ays.  The  soldier  is  seized  or 
slain  with  arms  in  his  hand  ;  he  knew  the  extent  of 
his  danger  :  not  so  do  the  peaceful  judge ;  ignorance 

lArchidamus,  p.  210, 
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from  priority  of  birth. "  This  also  confirms  a  re- 
mark made  by  Strabo',  that  the  Indians  admit  no 
preeminence  in  years,  unless  supported  by  wudom. 
No  doubt  years  without  wisdom  should  not  confer 
dignity  ;  but  making  a  certain  age  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  public  offices  does  by 
no  means  fall  under  this  imputation :  it  does  not 
say,  Because  you  are  so  old  you  shall  exercise  such 
a  trust, — but  you  shall  not  be  eligible  to  such  a  trust 
until  you  have  attained  a  certain  age.  In  no  well- 
policied  state,  even  if  age  be  not  speciried,  are  years 
neglected.  Alfred",  who  by  his  administration  made 
learning  the  means  of  preferment,  as  did  the  Chi- 
nese from  the  remotest  antiquity  of  their  empire, 
considered  many  years  requisite,  and  many  years 
well  spent.  I  would  therefore  fix  the  requisite  age- 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  younger,  should 
they  possess  extraordinary  qualifications,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  admitted  :  but  I  would  take  care,  that 
neither  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  or  of  his  fa- 
mily, nor  the  favour  of  any  faction,  should  place  an 
idle  stripling  where  gravity  and  talents  should  alone 
preside.  Suppose  that  in  an  age  a  few  boys  may 
arise  of  premature  abilities,  are  no  laws  to  be  made 
for  the  general  good  of  society,  merely   that  these 


■Lib.  15,  p.  488. 

*  Henry's  History  of  England,  b.  2,  c.  4, 
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imputes  the  downfall  of  Buckingham.  "  His 
ascent,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  so  quick,  that  it 
seemed  rather  a  flight  than  a  growth  ;  and  he  was 
such  a  darling  of  fortune,  that  he  was  at  the  top, 
before  he  was  well  seen  at  the  bottom."  Such  early 
transports  of  advancement  are  alike  pernicious  to 
the  favourite  and  to  society.  Nor  can  I  imagine, 
that  the  reputation  of  Charles  Fox  and  of  William 
Pitt  was  increased,  or  that  the  well-being  of  their 
country  was  forwarded,  by  one  becoming  a  legisla- 
tor before  he  had  attained  manhood,  or  by  the  other 
being  made  prime  minister  when  he  was  still  a  youth. 
In  the  government  of  nations  the  chief  requisite  is 
wi  Join.  This  is  not  granted  to  the  immature,  who 
are  commonly,  if  they  exceed  in  abilities,  over- 
powered by  passion.  1  therefore  declare  against 
such  persons  being  admitted  to  any  political  trust, 
until  it  can  be  shown,  that  men  possess  mature  judg- 
ment without  experience  ;  and  in  short  until  it  be 
made  manifest,  that  the  advantages  of  uniting  the 
nursery  and  the  school-rcom  with  the  senare-house 
exceed  the  many  disadvantages  of  so  improvident  a 
connexion.  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  suitable  age 
for  the  electors  and  the  representatives  of  a  state.  I 
would  have  a  person  to  be  of  age  for  all  private  pur- 

Laert.  p.  40.  Socrates  esteemed  the  chief  virtue  of  young  men, 
to  urtfcy  oLyoLV,  ne  quid  nimis.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  109. 
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That  strangers  should  not  be  pi. iced  instantly  on 
the  same  footing  with  citizens  is  evident ;  as  this 
simply  implies,  that  you  should  not  trust  a  person, 
ju  do  not  know,  as  fully  as  one  with  whose 
character  you  are  perfectly  acquainted.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  To  what  exeat  is  thia  to  be 
carried  ? 

In  some  ancient  states  a  stranger  was  esteemed  an 
enemy  ;  in   some  modem  states  the  same  opinions 
in  force;  and  according  to  Bynkershock'  the 
Turk  d,  that  any  one  not  belonging  to  a 

nation  allied  with  tl.  i  en- 

.ir  country  ;  ^udb  confiscated, and 

his  p  red. 

Nor  v.  •  nected  with  i 

own  rimes  and   state  much  m  [f  a 

it  oi   a  :   count i  dif- 

ferent province  or  township,  remained  a  year  and  a 
in  certain  parts  oi  became  a 

to  the  iurd,   on  whose  lands  he  thing 

like  this  probably  occasioned  the  law  of  settlements 

in  England,  that  code  of  poverty  and  Oppression  to 
the  :.  us,  and  of  expense  to  the  middling  and 

the  more  opulent  orders  of  society.  Whnh<  r  this  pro- 

ded   irom  that  wretched  custom,  which  evinces 

the  infancy  i  ■  I  policy  in  Britain,  1  do  not  posi- 

1  Do  Dommio  Maris,  c.  \ .  p.  4,  9. 
KBei  ■  '.  p.  254. 
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should  I  be  from  treating  with  dirculty  those  fo- 
reigners, who  should  be  disposed  to  visit  my  country, 
that  I  think  the  Mosyni  are  to  be  praised,  who,  in 
dividing  the  produce  of  their  fields,  reserved  a  por- 
tion for  the  use  of  such  strangers,  as  might  enter 
their  territories'.  In  the  same  spirit  have  choultries 
and  caravansaries  been  built ;  and  it  is  from  a  similar 
motive  perhaps,  that  in  China,  though  the  least  hos- 
pitable nation  generally  speaking  of  any  upon  Earth, 
the  emperor  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  ambassa- 
dors, who  are  entertained  as  his  gue 

In  various  states   residi  nts  of  foreign  birth  and 
merchant  strangers  have  been  treated  very  differ  . 
from  natives  and  citizens.  This  oppression  has  I 
common  to  Athens  and  England  :   but  it  was  much 
more  grievous  in  the  form  p,      I  he  illil  erality  of 
the  English  affects  strangers  In  an  increased  lie' 
the  merchandise  which  they  import,  wKil 
nian  law  directly  taxed  .nger's  |  In 

England  also  the  duty  exacted  is  only  that 

1  Nic.  Damascen.  p.  556. 

a  Barrow  supposes,  that  ambassadors  do  not  renniu  i 
than  forty  days  in  China,  on  account  or'  this  expense  to  th 
vernment.  p.  60s 

3  It  may  be  worth  relating,  that  Antipater,  on 
crates  at  Athens  paying  thi  I  to  make  him  fi 

the  city.     "  No,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I 
a  citizen  of  that  state,   tl 
publicly  to  defeat." 
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he  is  not  a  citizen.  It  is  illiberal  to  strangers,  it  is 
unprofitable  to  the  state,  because  it  gives  a  qualified 
monopoly  to  a  few  citizens  against  the  nation  at 
large.  Neither  would  I  have  strangers  peculiarly 
exonerated  from  all  charges,  as  in  Russia,  where, 
lord  Macartney1  says,  "foreigners  pay  no  taxes 
to  the  government."  1  deliver  general  rates  :  ex- 
ceptions to  them  may  advantageously  be  admitted 
on  some  occasions.  How  far  the  general  exemption 
in  favour  of  those  at  Athens,  which  occupied  the 
patriotism  of  Leptines  and  the  eloquence oi  Demo* 
sthenes,  was  politic,  I  ^o  not  inquire.  Nor  do  I 
decide  coneernii.  of  Fran.-  ,  by 

which  in  1516  all  Swiss  merchants  were  k  1 
from    pa  ie   poll   tax  and  I  im- 

;.     But   '  an    be   little    doubt,  th:i;  to  in- 

troduce  USefill    man  t,   and  to   improve   un- 

profitable lands,  are  bemiicial  ;  anJ  that  feo  on 
rage  under  certain  regulations  the  settlement  of  srti« 
Bans  and  labourers  for  these  purposes  by  particular 
immunities  must  also  be  productive  of  good.  This 
conduct  is  wholly  unexceptionable.  The  gratuity 
i  repaid  with  tenfold  interest  ;  it  is  a  donation  that 
costs  nothing,  and  returns  much;  it  is  a  prejudice 
to  none,  and  it  advances  the  interests  of  all. 

A  perfect  equality  should   be  preserved  between 
foreigners  and  citizens  in  all  civil  transactions.     If 

1  Post,  V  ?.   p.  a6,     'Court  Sw  \>Awx  21 
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but  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Plato1  should  say, 
the  penalty  for  the  E  a  Dative  and  of  a  fo- 

ner  should    be    i  .     To    affirm,  that  the 

murder  of  a  human  I  less  or  more  criminal, 

fiould  be  punished  with  Lss  or  greater  severity, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  stranger  or  a  native,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  total  ignorance  of  rights,  of 

of  humanity.  If  any  favour  were  shown,  it 
should  rather  be  to  the  foreigner,  than  to  the  na- 
tive, as  being  more  I  on  this  account 
I  infinitely  prefer  tl  hich 
punished  the  death  ol  th,  and 
that  of  a  native  h  banish 
which  favoured  a  contrary  partialityi 

1  Ik-   i  that 

slaves  and  -  punished  with  ind  chains, 

but  < 

lib.  12,  p 
be  kindly  received  ;  and  i  lib.  5,  p 

should  be  particularly  punctilious, 
wards  them,  than  to  tbei 

and  kindred,  and  (as  is  1  with  hira)  are  under  the  pi 

tion  ol  tl  Ff  Plato  be  guilty  of  BOcfj  tioiw, 

we  a;v  not  to  1  I  1  b  enjoined 

neither  to  vex  the  him,   Exod.  ...  22  ;  but 

to  love  the  stl  I     at.  e.  10;  and  to  have  one  manner  of 

law  for    the  strangers    and  themselves \   Kxod.  e.  12,     Indeed 
they  violated  a  capital  1  r  ■  toeach  other,  which  >. 

miah  I  them,  he  says,  to  reform,  c.  5. 

*  N  v-  l  .  mascen.  p.  5jJ. 
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oppressed, when  they  may  secure  their  gratitude  ;  and 
let  them  not  endanger  the  empire,  when  they  can 
so  easily  and  so  delightfully,  by  doing  justice  to  their 
.v- subjects,  consolidate  invincibly  it's  strength 
and  power. 

To  return  from  this  short  digression,  with  regard 
to  political  hospitality,  and  the  enjoyment  of  social 
rights  by  strangers,  I  conceive,  tl  H   all  resident  fo- 
ners  should  be  equally  con  citizens. 

How  far  they  should  be  permitted  to  fill  the  su- 
tracy,  or  elect,  or  repr  r  admi- 

nister the  affairs  of  the  state,  merits  further  con- 
sideration. 

Some  states  have  been  prodigal  in  granting  the 
right  of  citizen  Lip  to  stl  In  Holland1  there 

is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  natives  and  fo- 
reigners in  commercial  and  political  privileges.  To 
be  made  a  burgess  costs  but  a  few  pounds;,  which 
situation  qualifies  a  person  for  the  highest  offices.  1 
cannot  apprehend  the  wisdom  of  this  conduct, 
though  Holland  has  not  derived  any  obvious  incon- 
venience from  such  proceedings.  Neither  can  1  ad- 
mire the  disposition  of  the  Americans,  who,  to  peo- 
ple their  country,  greet  every  comer,  almost  on 
their  landing,  with  the  rights  of  citizens. 

It  is  said,  that  Theseus,  when  he  undertook  the 

1  Brougham,  Col.  Policy,  vol,  1,  p.  54- 
d2 
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rv ill  in  all  probal  •  diminished  inversely  as  the 

whole  population  is  inci  This  inaccuracy  or 

inadvertence  in  the  president  of  the  American  sti 
by  no   means  impair  nark  to 

which    it  leads.      Ii  at  it   is  the    present 

desire  of  the  Americans,  to  '  I  popu- 

lation by  as  great  an    imj  I 

possible.  Tliis  1:  .  ing,  that  it  would 

be  much  safer  to  wait  i  Ion  of  nurri- 

from    the  ordii  by 

this  means  the  p  ous, 

rma- 
nent.    To  which  opinion  1 1.  ibe. 

Oilier  nati  I  'en   directed  bj  . 

policy.     On  thai 

memorabl  •  arch  m\  hip  i  F  Euclid,  th 
termini  J.  that  a  r  state  m 

lily  be  d<  eiti- 

;  for  before  that  period  the  father's3  being  a 


'Jefiereon,  Notes  on  \  irgii  la,  p.  12;.       :  Ibid.  p.  130. 

3  Uaios  de Ciron.  Sucn  I  abulid.p 

Themistocles,  as  his  mother  rpuri- 

ous,  v:5o;^"r  Keyovffiv)  and  in  consequent 

performed  bis  .■  «.    Pirn  dio- 

des, seems  not  to  have  admired  this  la 

Antisthenes  1  aving  bch;:.  \y  m  battle  at  Tanagra,  that 

he  could  not  have  been  the 
I.aert.  p.  305. 
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stinct  from  foreigners.  The  Lacedemonians1  not 
only  expelled  strangers  from  their  territory,  but 
they  never  admitted"  any  person  of  foreign  origin 
to  be  a  citizen  of  their  state,  two  excepted,  Tisa- 
menes,  one  of  the  Jamida?,  and  his  brother  ;  and 
this  was  the  effect  of  superstition,  at  a  time  when 
the  Persians  threatened  the  total  subjugation  of 
Greece.  We  are  also  told,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
JEgina3  never  naturalized  a  foreigner ;  and  that 
even  Lampis,  who  in  effect  created  their  commerce, 
was  with  difficulty  excused  paying  the  tax  on 
strangers. — Wc  are  likewise  informed  by  Demo- 
sthenes4, that  the  Oritac,  who  inhabited  not  more 
than  the  fourth  part  of  Euboea,  placed  Charidemus 
among  the  class  of  bastards,  because  his  mother 
had  not  been  a  citizen.  This  conduct  seems  to  me 
not  less  excessive  than  the  opposite  extreme,  which 
makes  little  or  no  distinction  between  natives  and 
foreigners  in  their  right  and  appointment  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state. 

Whether  a  general  reception  of  all  foreigners,  or 

1  Thucydides,  lib.  2,  p.  123,  Scholion.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  1,  before  Psammeticus  no  stranger  was  permitted 
to  enter  Egypt :  and  Plato,  de  Legib.  lib.  12,  p.  990,  says,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  expel  strangers  with  food  and 
victims. 

*  Herod,  lib.  9,  c.  33.  3Demosth.  adv.  Aristog.  p.  75Q. 

J  Ibid,  p.  760. 
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sians,  that  escaped  from  Plafrea.  But  now,  says 
Demosthenes,  you  grant  citizenship  to  all,  you  sell 
it  as  a  thing  vile,  to  the  profligate,  to  slaves  and  to 
their  descendants. 

This  was  lamented  by  all  the  orators  of  (Greece, 
by  Andocydes',  by  Isocrates",  who  complained  that 
in    his    time    the    Athenians   at'  v   freely 

strangers  to  participate  their  nobility  of  descent, 
than  the  Triballians  and   Lone:  'ted  the 

same  description  of  p 

nobleness.     The  ire  of  I  ns  from 

their  constitutional  laws  was  at  lly  pre- 

ceded by  some  grievous  viol 
nal.     Thus  the  ten,  who  had  sup 
tyrants,  had  associated  an  una- 
their  cause,  on  the  assurance,  t.  would  place 

them  on  an  equality   with  the   i  !  cir- 

cumstance obliged   (  s',  on  the  expulsion  of 

the  Athenian  decemviri,  to  admit  foreigners,  ser- 
vants, and  inmates,  into  the  tribes.  The  same  con- 
sequence attended  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at 
Cheronea :  and  Lycurgus*5  considers,  that  the 
greatest  evil,  which  attended  that  misfortune,  was 
the  necessity,  which  they  felt,  to   vote  slaves  free- 


1  De  Reditu,  Orat  Yet.  p.  22.  He  Face,  p.  28: 

3  Xenophon,  Mist.  Gr.xc.  lib.  2,  p.  475. 

4  Aristotle,  De  Repub.  lib.  3,  c.  2. 
-  Adv.  Leo.  rat.  Orat.  Yet  p.  159. 
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pitality  belong,  caused  strong  suspicion  against  their 
integrity.  In  this  situation  stands  the  English  go- 
vernment to  the  eastern  nations  :  for  this  reason  the 
king  of  Candy  would  be  wanting  to  his  country, 
to  admit  the  English,  or  any  people  connected  with 
them,  to  enter  his  territories.  For,  if  the  French 
government  in  Europe  be  insidious,  unjust,  raj  a- 
ciou  epithets  can   equal  the  flagrant  and  pe- 

culiar villanies  of  the  Britih  in  Asi 

and    oppre-  their   tyranny,    that    to  all 

form  itions  tl:  1  an  attempt 

to  coerce  the  religious  belief  of  the  natives,  and  to 
torment  with    tl  I  that   pillaged  and 

distracted  land.      For  what  ?  To  have  Aug1 
bishops,  and  rectors,  that  tl,  exhaust 

by  the  sacred  law  of  tithes  what  has  escaped  the 
private  peculation  and  public  rapine  of  their  civil 
and  military  countrymen. 

The  persons  of  strangers  should  be  equally  pro- 
tected by  law  from  insult  or  violence,  and  they 
should  enjoy  an  equal  right  to  acquire  property, 
and  to  transfer  their  possessions,  with  it's  ancient 
people."  But  I  would  not  solicit  by  extraordinary 
privileges,  unless  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
accession  of  strangers  to  the  state  ;  nor  would  I 
express  an  ovcrfondncss  for  their  society  by  sud- 
denly investing  them  with  the  prerogatives  of  citi- 
zens.    After  a  number   of  years,  when  they   had 
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are  bound  by  fundamental  laws  not  to  admit  any  one 
to  bo  President  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  be 
a  native  of  their  country.  Thus  we  find,  that  the 
practice  in  these  particulars  is  rev  .1  Great  Bri- 

tain and  America  ;  which  contrast  also  manifests  the 
rence  between  monarchies  and  con;:  Iths. 

The    admission   of  ters-to   the   tin-one  of 

Great  Britain   lias  t  sly   felt,  and  is  ob- 

vious to  ail  who  can  Bee  ;  (01  ace  and  inter 

I  great  country  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  paternal 
\incc.      In   li  it  of 

political  imports.  ill  who  present  th 

from  abroad,  as  Aristotle'  ju 

irrections  i.  1    <cr;:' 

remarked,  that  new  ciiizens   will   ; 
commonwealth,    e\»  motives. 

rThis  1  do   1:  but   they    certainly   cannot 

•id   it   ti 

charities  of  and  private  life.     1   would 

by  no  means  treat  1  sought  a  settle- 

.it  in  my   count:'  ,   either  with 

improvident  devotion  or  hostil  I  would 

ard  them  as  did  the  ( 

.elides1,  with  great  philanthropy, 


1  I),-  Repub.  lib.  J,  c.  beopagit  p.  2(33. 

3  P.  510.     M'Keozie,  in!   -  1  •  ••-.  -h,  says  of  the  Indians, 
that  they  treat  rtran  «  pi  but  ns  inferiors,     p,  11, 
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the  proposer,  "  You  are  a  foreigner,  and  shall  not 
introduce  foreign  laws,  be  they  good  or  bad'." 
The  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  particular, 
uas  much  more  agreeable  to  common  sense. 

A  customary  sentence  pronounced  in  the  Athe- 
nian judicature  was,  ccTiuofr  let  bim  be  dishonoured. 
This  sentence  attended  various  offences*  If  any 
one  were  convicted  of  being  a  debtor  to  the  trea- 
sury*, of  having  given,  or  received)  or  corruptly 
promised  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  the  people',  of 
having  quitted  his  post  in  battle4,  or  exhibited 
cowardice  in  any  way,  oi  having  refused  to  serve 
the  country  by  land  or  by  sea,  of  having  been  con- 
demned as  a  fal  r  as  a  false  accuser,  if 
his  arbitration  had  b  ;en  annulled  by  the  archons*, 
if  he  had  struck  h  r  or  mother*,  or  had  refused 
to  provide  for  them,  &c,  he  was  dishonoured,  and 
in  consequence  he  could  neither  harangue  the  people, 
nor  was  lie  eligible  to  the  senate. 


1  Barrington's  Anc.  Stnt.  p.  St.     Were  he  a  bad  man,   who 
proposed  the  change,  the  snying  of  Antisthenes  would  have  ex. 
cubed  them  :    Ta  itovrjpa,  irccvrx  vilify  fevJKg.     Dire,  | 
p.  3/2. 

8  Dinarchus,  adv.  Aristog,  p.  105,  Orat.  Vet. 

3  Demosth.  adv.  Mideam,  p.  021. 

*  Ar.docyd-js  de  M)  .steriis,  p.  10,  Orat.  \\t. 

4  Demosth.  adv.  Mideaitl,  p.  6iJ. 

6  iEschines,  adv.  Timarch.  p.  264,  Demosth 
VOL.  II.  L 
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of  a  house  and  of  a  state  were  radically  the  same ; 
and  many  wise  men  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
How  then  have  the  I  misconceived  this  point ! 

The  principal  cause  of  tin*  errour  and  of  this  pro* 
icy  is  th  luhent.     It  is  not 

the  riches  of  the  state  ;  for  Holland  was  more  opu- 
lent, yet  most  economical,  while  Nap]  most 
absolute  cby  in  Eur 
that,  according  to  lord  Nelson,  the  fitting  out  of 
one  of  it's  ships  of  war  cost  the  state  five  times  the 
sum  that  the  equipment  oi'  the  same  vessel  would 
cost  in  England.  It  is  the  monarchy  chiefly,  which 
makes  all  our  establishments  private  and  public  so 

pensive.     The  civil 
the  r  paid  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance 

his  inue,    is   eight  times  greater   than    the 

whole  expenditure  of    the   federal    government   of 
Ami  rica         a  few  years  ago.    Are  we  then  to  won- 
der at  our  taxes,  which  curtail  the  comfort! 
middle  orders,    oppi  dustry,  expatriate  many 

citizens,  and  reduce  numbers  to  beggary  or  theft, 
when  one  million  of  money  is  appropriated  to  the 
support  singly  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  If  they  who  should  relieve  the  country  pre- 
tend to  any  such  regard,  this  should  be  first  re- 
formed.     Akber1    began  his    political    institutions 
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also  was  fon  aw,  though  so  early 

as  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  the  Sixth1  residence 

[uired.     This  repeal,  and  the  reason  of 

case)  indue        me  surprise  why  the  Pennsyl- 

•  \\  and  why  Mably' 
httS  praised  their  conduct.     By  the   constitution   of 

r  state  it  is  ordained,  that  HO  cted 

to  represent  any  city,  town,   or  provir.ee,  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  in  it  for  two  Years  previous  to  the 
election.      Tin's  Mably,  though  lie  thinks  two  J 
insufficient,  prefers  to  the  1  ,  which 
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should  be  males,  of  a  c<  [e,  educated  at  I 

in  the  c. -mitre,  and    of  good   conduct,  and   that   a 
particular  residence  is  or  ;s  nbt  i  squired,  as  the  ob- 
lent  is  local  ur  imperial. 


1  Blaek^one's  C\r»mrnt.  vol.  1 , 
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only  a  single  vote'  among  them;  as  in  Hungary1, 
where,  if  the  towns  and  chapters  send  more  than 
one  deputy,  they  have  but  one  voice  in  the  diet. 
Perhaps  before  we  close  this  topic  it  is  not  imperti- 
nent to  remark,  that  each  member  should  have  a 
vote  independent  of  his  associate  ;  this  has  occurred 
to  me,  as  the  two  members  sent  from  AppenzeP  to 
the  diet  have  but  one  vote,  which  is  lost,  if  the 
deputies  do  not  coincide. 

DIFFERENT    MODES    OF    APPOINTING    THE 
LEGISLATURE. 

I  shall  briefly  consider  four  different  modes  of 
appointing  representatives  to  the  legislature ;  by 
ballot,  by  lot,  by  succession  or  rotation,  and  by 
open  suffrage.  Harrington1  is  a  great  admirer  of 
ballot.  He  says,  that  by  this  means  the  elector 
avoids  obliging  or  disobliging  the  candidates.  Rous- 
seau4 also  prefers  it  to  an  open  election,  as  being 
more  popular  ;  while  Mably5  on  the  contrary  con- 
siders it  as  unworthy  of  that  spirit,  which  should 
animate  a  republic.  I  esteem  election  by  ballot 
most  unpopular,  it  is  an  ingenious  expedient  to  de- 
prave a  good  state,  and  a  poor  contrivance  to  sup- 


1  Townsorfs  Travels,  p.  103.  2  Coxe,  Letter  4. 

9  Oceana,  p.  54.  4  Contrat  Social,  liv.  4,  c.  4. 

5  On  America,  Letter  2,  p.  44. 
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port  a  bad  one.  I  do  not  deny  the  use  of  ballot  in 
elections  of  all  kinds,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen; 
but  in  voting  for  representatives  to  the  legislat 
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could  have  given  a  more  complete  refutation  of  it's 
pretended  merit,  than  his  own  inference, — that  it  is 
democratical  in  it's  effects  ;  and  we  are  also  informed 
by  the  same  writer,  that  at  Athens1,  where  it  was 
established  in  the  election  of  magistrates  and  in  ju- 
dieial  decisions,  the  utmost  depravity  prevailed. 

To  choose  by  lot  was  no  more  the  ancient  practice 
at  Athens,  than  to  choose  by  ballot  was  the  prac- 
tice in  ancient  Rome".  Isocratcs3,  who  is  my  au- 
thority for  this  fact,  also  observes,  that  by  this  in- 
novation the  good  and  bad,  the  simple  and  the 
wise,  the  inexpert  and  the  experienced,  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  freedom,  are  all  equally  appointed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  effect  of  making 
lot  the  arbiter.  The  only  imaginable  situation, 
where  lot  may  be  of  service,  is  in  a  state  where  the 
people  are  so  depraved,  that,  if  they  be  allowed  a 
free  choice,  they  will  probably  elect  the  most  un- 
worthy. In  this  case  lot  is  a  chance  against  the 
worst.  Yet  Plato,  prejudiced,  I  suppose,  by  the 
practice  of  his  country,  prefers  election  by  lot  to 
all  other  modes  of  appointment.  It  is  strange,  that 
his  own  observation  did  not  convince  him  of  it's 

'Lib.  2,  c.  12. 

*  It  was  passed  by  the  advice  of  Gabienus  in  Gl4,  in  order 
that  the  dependents  of  the  rich  and  powerful  might  be  privi- 
leged to  vote  ui  controlled. 

3  Areopagit.  p.  247. 
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to  be  mayors  or  fellows  of  colleges  to  fill  this  or 
that  professorship,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  for  the  situa- 
tion of  legislator,  it  appears  to  me  to  oppose  the 
simplest  principles  of  reason.  Such  seems  however 
to  have  been  the  constitution  formed  by  Telecles 
Milesius1.  Men  may  also  be  enrolled  for  the  militia 
successively,  until  every  citizen  has  served  in  this 
situation.  But  for  all  the  citizens  to  enjoy  the  mi- 
nor or  greater  offices  by  succession  according  to  the 
population  and  rules  which  I  have  specified,  would 
be  impracticable ;  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  un- 
just. Rotation  seems  in  one  respect  more  objec- 
tionable than  lot :  by  lot  the  best  may  be  chosen, 
by  succession  the  worst  must  inevitably  have  their 
turn.  I  therefore  declare  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  open  suffrage :  it  distinguishes  the  elector,  it 
is  an  avowed  judgment  on  the  characters  of  the 
candidates,  it  manifests  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  own  virtue,  and  assures  the  stability  of  the 
state. 

Having  mentioned  the  mode  of  appointment, 
some  provision  should  necessarily  follow  to  answer 
the  event  of  a  disputed  election  ^  though  from  the 
precautions  of  that  graduated  scale,   which  I  have 

1  He  instituted  a  constitution,  in  which  all  did  not  consult  at 
once,  but  in  successive  portions.  Aristotle,  De  Repub.  lib.  4, 
c  U. 
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petuate  their  institutions.  It  ia  laid,  that  Solon  \ 
having  established  his  laws  at  Athens,  proposed 
going  to  travel  for  ten  y.  .  mtngly  on  philoso- 

phical  pursuits,  but  really  to  avoid  repealing  his 
laws,  as  the  Athenians  had  sworn  to  preserve  them 
inviolate  for  that  period.  We  find  however,  that 
this  oath  no  more  conduced  to  the  permanency  of 
his  laws,  than  that  a  similar  one  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  legislature  stopped  the  downfall 
of  their  abortive  constitution.  W«  read,  it  is  true, 
that  Lycurgus  confirmed  the  code,  which  he  g 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  folk  wing  artifice. 
He  exacted  an  oath  from   the  k  rs,  and 

citizens,  that  they  would  alter  nothing  in  it  till  he 
returned  from  Delphi :  and  that  on  arriving  there 
he  committed  suicide,  in  order  to  bind  th 
yocably  by  their  promise  to  observe  his  laws.  By 
another  account,  also  mentioned  in  Plutarch,  Ly- 
curgus5 went  to  Crete,  where  be  died  ;  at  his  own 
request  his  body  was   burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  l,  c.  20.  According  to  Phitaicb,  the  laws 
of  Solon  were  enacted  for  one  hundre  '  .     E    ■  ;>tian 

were  corr  rmi nil  was  writ- 

ten on  a  r< )  ;mi  dedicated  to  hei .  r  be  >.'>o- 

ftthed.     Lib    '  be  Act  of  Union ,  the  Irish  reli  ion  Is  to 

be  prou  >r. 

*  The  sarrx  i^  said  of  Solon,  that  he  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
carried  to  Balamis  and  burned,  and  his  ashes  to  be  scattered. 
Piog.  Laert.  p.  41. 
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Rousseau1  thinks,  that  there  should  be  a  creed, 
but  that  it  should  refer  to  civil  duties.  There  was 
something  of  this  kind  at  Athens.  A  citizen0  on 
his  enrolment  swore,  that  he  would  not  disgrace 
his  arms,  or  desert  his  ranks,  and  that  he  would 
obey  the  laws  and  those  which  should  be  enacts  rJ 
by  the  community.  Again  the  heliasts3  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  not  admit  agrarian  laws,  or 
the  extinction  of  debts ;  and  beside  other  particu- 
lars, to  which  the  magistracy  at  Athens  bound 
themselves,  the  senate  and  people  swore 4,  that  they 
would  support  a  kind  of  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the 
chief  provisions  of  which  were,  that  no  one  should  he 
punished  with  death,  or  be  banished,  or  imprisoned, 
without  legal  judgment.  These  are  all  moral  in 
their  object.     But  why  should  a  cit  SWOTQ  to 

obey  the  duties  of  morality,  or  the  huvs  of  the 
state,  though  emanating  clearly  from  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice  ?  They  should  have  made  part  of 
his  education,  and  occasionally  the  grand  characters 
of  the  constitution  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  as* 
sembled  people  :  but  why  swear  them  to  observe  it's 

1  Contrat  Social,  Iiv.  4,  c.  S. 

•  Lyc.urgus,  adv.  Leocraf.  Orat.  Vet.  p.  157.  This  is  the 
oath  I  have  illucled  to,  which  was  taken  on  a  person  being  in^ 
scribed  in  the  tribe 

3  Demosth.  adv.  Timocrat.  p.  796. 

*An4ocydes,  adv.  Alcibiadem,  p.  20. 
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have  made  any  observation  on  the  propriety  of  the 
national  representatives  consulting  together,  had  not 
Hume1  proposed  a  contrary  practice.     In  his  "  Idea 
of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth,"  he  advises,  that  each 
county  should  have  a  number  of  representatives  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred,  who  should  form  one 
assembly  ;    that   these  insulated   county  assemblies 
should  possess  the  whole  1  gisiative  authority  of  the 
state  ;   that  the  majority  of  them  should  decide,  and 
that,  if  equally   divided,  the  senate  should  give  the 
casting  voice.     Was   ever   any  scheme  more  defec- 
tive ?  It  is  said,  that  all   things  physical  and  moral 
possess  at  their  origin  the  concealed  causes  of  their 
own  dissolution,  but  in  this  the  causes  of  mortaliiy 
are  manifest.     Though    union   should  be  a  primary 
ct  of  statesmen  in  all  that  regards  laws  and  their 
execution,  Hume  constructs  his  legislature  on  con- 
trary principles.     In  this  1  look  n  vain  for  the  acute- 
and  sagacity  so   eminently   displayed   by   that 
philosopher.       Local    assemblies    are    excellent    for 
local  purposes,  and  every  county  should  have  some 
miniature  of  the  national  assembly  to  direct  it's  own 
peculiar  concerns ;  but   local,  unconnected   a: 
blies  are  wholly   unlit   to  regulate  those  considera- 
tions, which  embrace  the  community  and  the  empire 
How  should  men  in  those  assemblies  dispersed  over 

1  Emfs,  vol  i,  p.  527. 
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constituents  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third;  and  in  1339  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament  deferred  sanctioning  a  tax  pro- 
posed by  the  barons,  until  they  had  consulted  their 
electors1.  At  present  the  doctrine  is  different  ;  the 
writ  which  summons  them  expressly  declares,  that 
they  are  called  to  consult  in  common  on  certain 
weighty  affairs*.  Blackstone3  also  considers  it  as 
settled,  that  representatives  of  the  commons  are 
elected  by  a  part  to  serve  for  the  whole.  Therefore 
Burke  was  perfectly  justified  by  law  in  resisting  the 
compulsory  instructions  of  his  Bristol  constituents. 
This  doctrine  seems  also  agreeable  to  sound  sense. 
Considerable  evils  might  arise  from  making  legisla- 
tor! the  organs  of  this  or  that  particular  district  of 
people;  for  it  would  in  a  considerable  d  >e  at- 

tended with  the  imperfections  of  Hume's  scheme, 
which  I  condemned  in  the  last  article.  It  would  oc- 
casion also  such  extreme  delay,  that  nothing  could 
be  promptly  executed  on  any  emergency.  These 
evils  were  so  notoriously  felt  by  the  states-general  of 
the  Low  Countries,  whose  members  were  thus  con- 
trolled, that  the  French  government  frequently 
succeeded  against  them  by  the  unavoidable  procras 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  4,  c.  3,  s.  4. 
*  De  coinmuni  consilio  super  negotiis  quibusdam  ardnis  et  ur- 
gentibus,  &c. 

3  Comment,  vol   1,  p.  150. 
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I  think  unnecessary.  It  has  been  the  general  cus- 
tom in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  English,  when  the  commons  voted  the 
house  of  lords  useless,  and  of  the  French,  when 
they  effected  the  revolution  in  their  government  in 
J7S9.  The  temper  of  either  time,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  ensued,  will  not  be  quoted  in  favour 
of  such  innovations.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
any  man  of  sagacity,  who  has  discountenanced  the 
bHshment  of  a  senate.  Turgot,  it  is  true,  liul 
ested  a  probable  ad.  i ruling  a 

single   legislative   assembly:     but   Turgot,    though 
possessing  great  views  and  great    vir  \mds    re- 

corded rather  as  a  famous  projector    than   as  a  wise 
man.     Paine  has  declared  hi  positively 

to  the  same  purpose.     T  i  I   t- 

haps  be  thought  impertinent,   yet  permit  m 
that  he  possessed    homebred   sense,  and  Strong  , 
sions ;  though  wisdom  and  knowled 
strangers  to  his  pen,  and  though  the  success  of  his 
argument  commonly  depended  more  on    the  w 
ness  of  his  antagonist,  than  on  his  own  stre: 
Why  then  should  I  dwell   longer   on   this   topic  ?  I 
might  perhaps  fancy  possible  objections  ;   but  why 
should  I  raise  spectres,  merely   to   dissipate   them  ? 
So  nco  ssary  has  control  been  considered  in   legisla- 
ting, that  all  well  organized  states  have  established 
certain  laws  to  rule  their  proceedings  in  their  legis- 
lature :  not  that  they  imagined  these  could  not  be 


abolished  by  their  successors  or  themselves,  but  be- 
cause thev  though',  that  such  provisions  would  I 
to  the  permanence  of  the  state,  by  offering  some 
o  those  transports  of  passion  and  infatuation, 
which  occasionally  seize  the  wisest  and  the  most 
dispassionate. 
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differently  composed.    This  gives  stability  to  the  go- 
vernment,   because   it   promotes    temperance    and 
ensures    revision.     The   extreme   violence    of  one 
assembly  is  the   cause  of  consideration  to  another. 
How   soon    had    Sparta,    or    Rome,  or  Carthage, 
ceased  to  exist  without  a   senate  !     But  it  may  be 
said,  they  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature.     Had   they  possessed  it,  they 
would  not  have  existed  longer  than  the  French  con- 
stitution, which  had  the  advantage  of  a  representa- 
tive legislature,  and  a  gradatiuncd  election.     It  was 
principally  to  the  senate,  ad  to  various  contrivances, 
which   also  checked  the  impetuosity  oi  the  people, 
that  Athens  acted   so  distinguished    a    part    in    the 
world.     By  the  institution  chiefly  of  the  senate  De- 
mosthenes'  was  enabled  to  remark,  that  the  contests 
among  eminent  men  for  honours  conferred   by  the 
people  supported  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  also  enabled  Melanthius*  to  observe,  that  Athens 
owed  her  freedom  to  the  dissensions  of  her  orators  : 
both  confirming  the  Athenian    adage,  that  private 
enmities  procured  public  justice3. 

THE    SENATORIAL  AGE. 

What  I   have  said  preparatory    to  the    appoint- 
ment of  the  representative  assembly  applies  equally 

1  Adv.  Leptinem,  p.  557.  *  Plutarch.  Mora!,  t.  2,  p.  20. 

1  Demosth.  in  Timarch.  p.  260. 
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be  thirty-live.  At  this  age,  man  has  not  lost  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  he  enjoys  the  vigour  of 
manhood  with  the  experience  of  many  years.  The 
senatorial  age  should  be  considerable,  though  not 
excessive  ;  for  men  should  begin  to  direct  the  living, 
before  they  themselves  are  preparing  to  die. 

NUMBERS  OF  THE  SENAl  1  . 

I  think  it  may  be  generally  affirmed,  that  the  se- 
nate should  not  contain  more  than  one  half,  or  less 
than  one  iifth,  of  the  number  of  the  representative 
assembly.  Nature,  I  might  almost  say,  points  out 
the  propriety  of  a  less  number  in  the  former,  as 
there  are  fewer  persons  advanced  in  years,  than 
have  attained  manhood.  Experience  on  the  other 
hand  ascertains,  that  the  senate  should  not  be  ex- 
tremely limited  in  it's  numbers.  If  the  senators  be 
very  few,  they  become  selfish  and  violent  -,  no  mat- 
ter though  the  duration  of  their  office  be  short,  or 
whether  they  be  nominated  by  one  or  many.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Swedish  senate,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  lords,  who  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  principal  officers  of  state.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  king  ;  yet  it  was  remarked,  that 
he  always  lost  a  dependent,  when  he  made  a  sena- 
tor1.   Concerning  a  similar  conduct  of  persons  in  si- 

*  Revolution  of  Sweden,  Vertot,  year  1282. 
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The  numbers  of  the  senate  should  be  as  fixed  as 
those  of  the  representative  assembly.     It  appears, 
that  the  Roman  senate  occasionally  varii 
in  this  resp-.  D  after  the  appointment  of  a  cen- 

sor, who  enrolled  the  senators  ;   but  he  exercised  hi* 
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I  may  here  remark,  that  every  senator  should  enjoy 
equal  privileges  in  the  senate,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom in  the  senatorial  assembly  at  Rome;  in  this  there 
were pedar ii  sena tores\  that  is,  senators  who  might 
vote,  but  who  could  not  address  the  senate. 

IN     WHAT     MANNER     THE     SENATE     SHOULD     BE 
CHOSEN. 

The  election  of  the  senate  is  now  to  be  considered. 
On  the  renovation  of  a  state,  or  on  the  originating 
of  a  government,  it  is  obvious,  that  many  things 
must  commence  differently  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  proceed,  as  many  things  which 
must  depend  on  preparation  are  then  wanted.  Thus, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens, 
an  act  of  amnesty  was  succeeded  by  a  government, 
which  used  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon  provision- 
ally". Then  a  senate  was  elected,  and  afterward 
nomothetes,  who  were  directed  to  inquire  what  new 
laws  were  necessary.  This  being  ascertained,  the 
proposed  laws  were  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets,  and 
suspended  in  public,  that  the  people  might  read 
them,  and  be  acquainted  with  their  provisions  and 

lem  honorem  gessissent  in  senatum  venire,  iis  qui  non  curulem, 
non  licuit. 

1  Pedarius  appellator,  qui  tacitus  transeundo  ad  eum  cujus 
sententiam  probat.   Festus. 

8  Andocydes  de  Mysteriis,  p.  12,  Oat.  Vet. 
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design  ;  and  in  a  month  the\  referred  to 
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capable  of  producing."     This  practice  is  not  to  be 
adopted  :  neither  would  I  have  the  senate  appointed 
by  the   representative   assembly,    as  was  in  some 
measure  the  custom  in  Epidaurus1;  for  this  would 
make  the  senate  too  nearly  allied  to  the  majority  of 
the  representative  assembly,  and  consequently  the  state 
would  not  derive  the  advantages,  which  two  separate 
councils  should  effect.    Nor  would  I  have  the  senate 
elect  itself.     Temple*  remarks,  that   the  burghers 
or  freemen  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  met  formerly 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  members,  to  supply  the 
occasional  vacancies  in  the  senate  ;  but  that  in  after- 
times  it  devolved  on  the  senate  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  burghers  ;  "  which,11  says  he,  "  makes 
the  government  a  sort  of  oligarchy,  and  very  dif- 
ferent   from    a    popular   government. "     All  these 
modes, — the  election  of  senators  at  the  same   time 
and  by  the  same  people  who   elect  the   deputies, 
their  election  by  the  representative  assembly  either 
from  their  own  body  or  otherwise,  and  their  elec- 
tion by  the  senate  itself, — are  impolitic,  and  should 
not  be  adopted.     But  I  particularly  condemn  the 
nomination    of  senators  by  the   chief    magistrate, 
whether  called  king,  stadtholder,  president,  or  by 
any  other  title.     It  is  the  grossest  solecism,  that  he, 

1  Plutarch.  Quaestiones  Graec.  t.  2,  p.  2()1. 
•Temple's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  116. 
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who  is  to  execute  the  law,  should  appoint  those 
who  are  to  enact  the  law,  directly  and  at  once,  as  in 
Poland1,  or  partially  bv  degrees  as  in  England.  In 
such  a  constitution,  if  the  senate  be  not  the  vassal 
of  the   king,  it  must    be    his    represeir  that 

is,  the  Ic  elector  to  one  portion  of  the 

legislature,  as  the  whole  people  are  to  the  other. 
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do  not  think,  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  re- 
serve of  senators  elect ',  to  supply  deficiencies  as 
at  Athens,  where,  beside  the  senate,  supernume- 
raries were  annually  thosen  for  this  purpose2;  as 
very  different  circumstances  distinguished  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Athenian  senate  from  that  which  I  have 
proposed  to  establish. 

FOR  HOW  LONG  TIME  THE  SENATORS  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES SHOULD  BE  CHOSEN. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  period,  for 
which  senators  and  representatives  should  enjoy  their 
appointments.  Demosthenes3  says,  that,  on  a  Lace- 
daemonian being  called  to  the  senate,  as  he  held  his 
situation  for  life,  he  became  master  of  the  many. 
This  is  too  violent  a  condemnation,  though  certainly 
a  life  estate  in  an  office  of  such  authority  tends  to 
induce  neglect,  and  encourage  a  selfish  and  intolerant 
spirit. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  one  third  of  the  members 
of  the  representative  assembly  should  go  cut  annu- 
ally, by   rotation.     Hence,  except  in  the  first  and 

1  JLiiiXa.'xjjjv,  in  iEschines  adv.  Ctesiph.  Orat.  Vet  p.  62,  lire 
31,  seems  to  refer  to  this  usage. 

*If  I  don't  mistake,  Pauw  says,  that  the  Athenian  senate 
was  elected  for  ten  years.  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs,  t.  2, 
p.  136. 

5  Adv.  Leptinem,  p.  557 . 
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second  years  of  the  constitution,  each  representative 
would  be  elected  for  three  years.  Yet  though  the 
third  part  of  the  members  vacated  their  seats  by 
this  scheme,  I  do  not  mean,  "that  they  should  in 
consequence  be  ineligible  at  the  next  election.  A 
contrary  practice  was  adopted  by  many  states.  In 
America  persons  were  not  allowed  to  be  elected  to 
congress  for  more  than  three  years  in  six1,  and  the 
president  was  not  permitted  to  serve  more  than  one 
year  in  the  same  period*,  as  anciently  at  Rome  the 
same  person  could  not  be  consul  twice  in  succession J. 
It  was  also  proposed  at  Rome,  in  the  year  413  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  that  no  one  should  enjoy 
the  same  magistracy   for  ten  years";  and  by   the 


'Article  5,  Confederation.  4  Article  Q,  s.  5. 

9  Plutarch  says,  that  this  was  neglected  when  the  Cimbri 
invaded  Italy.  He  was  continued  and  reelected  though  not 
present. 

4  Livius,  lib.  7 >  C.  42.  The  practice  became  so  common  on 
continuing  the  same  person  in  the  consulship,  that  Cato  ob- 
served:  "  You  think  the  consulate  a  mean  office,  or  that  few 
are  able  to  fill  it."  Plutarch,  Cato.  When  the  consulate  was 
for  one  year  only,  events  were  often  precipitated,  in  order  that 
the  reigning  consul  might  procure  a  triumph.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  opposite  evils 
happened,  or  things  were  procrastinated  ;  as  by  Sulpicius  and 
Pnblius,  who  delayed  beginning  the  Macedonian  war  till  late 
in  the  year,  in  order  that  the  consulate  might  be  reconferred  on 
them.     Plutarch,  Q.  Fbminius. 
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Lacedemonian  laws  no  one  could  twice  be  admiral l. 
But  is  not  a  prohibition  of  this  kind,  whether  re- 
garding the  passing  or  the  administration  of  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  offices,  pusillanimous,  un- 
just, and  pernicious  ?  It  is  pernicious ;  for  it 
fills  the  departments  of  the  state  with  novices2, 
and  precludes  the  nation  from  profiting  by  the 
services  of  it's  most  experienced  citizens.  It  is 
pusillanimous ;  for  it  declares  in  fact,  when  a  man 
has  learned  his  business  he  is  dangerous,  and  he 
shall  not  exercise  it.  It  is  unjust  in  every  way,  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  individuals  rejected  j 
for  those  who  have  risen  in  the  public  estimation^ 
and  those  who  have  been  publicly  disapproved,  are 
equally  discharged-     "What   can   more  discourage 

1  This  was  also  disregarded.  Lysandef  was  reappointed  ad- 
miral under  the  title  of  viceadmiral,  according  to  Plutarch ;  or, 
according  to  Diodofus,  under  no  title  :  lib.  13.  Archytas  was 
seven  times  governor  of  his  country,  though  the  law  forbade 
any  one  from  commanding  more  than  one  year.  Diog.  Laert. 
p.  617.  The  Achaean  law  forbade  any  one  to  be  two  years  prae- 
tor, but  Aratus  was  regularly  appointed  every  other  year.  Plu- 
tarch, Aratus.  This  law  was  adopted  by  the  Corsicans.  Coun- 
sellors of  state,  presidents  of  provincial  magistracies,  and  po- 
destas  of  the  larger  towns,  were  not  to  be  reelected  without 
having  been  two  years  out  of  office.  Boswell's  Corsica, 
J>.  113. 

a  I  suppose,  that  Isocrates,  p.  87,  alludes  to  this  inconveni* 
ence.    Harrington  was  a  great  favourer  of  this  weak  scheme. 
See  his  Life  by  Antony  Wood,  p.  28. 
VOL.    II,  G 
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public  enterprise,  than  for  the  law  to  treat  men  \\\\6 
possess  tried  probity  and  talents  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  it  treats  those  who  are  deficient  in  both  ? 
This  proceeds  from  cowardice,  which  ever  meets  the 
evils  it  would  avoid. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  no  person  can  become  a 
senator,  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
I  may  add,  that  it  is  probable  the  persons  appointed 
to  the  senate  will  be  much  older.  On  this  and 
other  considerations  I  think,  that  the  only  necessary 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  senators 
in  office  is,  that  on  becoming  sixty  years  of  age 
they  should  be  liberated  from  this  situation.  Plato' 
admitted  no  one  to  possess  a  magistracy  after  he 
was  seventy,  in  reference  perhaps  to  the  Greek" 
adage  related  elsewhere  by  himself,  that  an  old  man 
is  twice  a  child.  Indeed,  though  some  men  retain 
their  faculties  unimpaired  after  that  age,  as  Dan- 
dolo',  doge  of  Venice,  who  at  ninety  showed  a  ju- 
venile vigour  and  intrepidity  in  the  greatest  dangers, 
most  persons  obviously  decline  at  that  period  ol 
life.     To  conclude  this  point,  no  senator   should 

1  De  Legib.  lib.  r>,  p.  g.57.  Plato  would  not  admit  any  one  tc 
he  a  guardian  Ixtfore  he  was  fifty,  or  to  hold  the  office  for 
more  than  twenty  years  |   but  if  h<  tf  when  appointed, 

he  was  not  to  hold  the  office  of  guardian  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

•'()  vip.v  fcj  tixis  yiyv'Ar  av.   De  J.egib.  lib.  1,  p.  ) 

3  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  2. 
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Be  younger  than  thirty- five,  none  older  than  sixty , 
when  senators  should  have  an  honourable  release 
from  their  legislative  functions.  They  should  not 
however  be  precluded  from  all  business ;  should  any 
of  them  wish  to  be  employed,  they  might  become 
under  certain  regulations  members  of  the  council 
of  ancients,  concerning  which  I  shall  hereafter  pari 
ticularly  speak. 

Thus  I  think  the  representative  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  be  best  constituted.  Their  arrange- 
ment is  extremely  simple,  and  the  succession  of 
their  parts  is  so  circumstanced,  that  a  wholesome 
and  regulated  infusion  of  vital  energy  is  preserved. 
The  change  is  neither  so  quick,  nor  so  entire,  as  to 
endanger  the  fabric  of  the  state,  or  to  derange  the 
tenour  of  it's  policy.  It  equally  preserves  the  pub- 
lic counsels  from  that  morbid  stagnation,  which 
causes  the  worst  pestilence,  and  from  those  unpre- 
meditated excesses,  which  like  mountain  torrents  on 
the  instant  overwhelm  all  things.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  I  do  not  propose  annual  parliaments  with  Nevil1, 
or  triennial  or  septennial  parliaments  with  others ; 
and  that  I  am  also  most  hostile  to  Locke's  assertion  % 
"  that  it  is  not  necessary,  no,  nor  so  much  as  con- 
venient, that  the  legislature  should  be  always  in 

1  Plato  Redivivus,  Dial.  3,  p.  263. 
*JOn  Government,  be  2,  s.  153. 
Q   2 
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being."     The  contrary  is  my  d  opinion.     Ir 
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English  constitution,  though  long  after  it's  com- 
mencement,  members  of  the  legislature  in  coming 
and  returning  from  parliament  were  privileged  from 
arrest1.  By  the  number  of  days  before  and  after 
the  session  of  parliament',  during  which  the  law 
grants  this  indulgence,  and  the  shortness  at  present 
of  parliamentary  prorogations',  the  house  of  com- 
mons is  equally  a  sanctuary  with  the  house  of  lords 
for  debtors.  If  the  state  acknowledge  a  law  for  the 
confinement  of  debtors,  it  is  preposterous  in  the 
extreme,  that  the  same  state  should  authorize  a  law, 
which  absolved  a  debtor  from  confinement  because 
he  performed  an  act,  which,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, may  have  increased  his  debts.  Spendthrifts 
and  gamblers  are  liable,  if  they  cannot  answer  their 
pecuniary  engagements,  to  be  imprisoned  :  but  if 
by  purchasing  seats  in  parliament  they  add  a  new 
debt  to  the  former,  and  perhaps  swindling  and  bri- 
bery to  debt,  they  may  range  at  large  in  despite  of 
their  creditors,  and  in  contempt  of  justice.  The 
precept  returned  by  the  Sheriff  protects  those,  whose 
names  are  contained  in  it,  from  violence  in  this  world, 
as  the  pardons  buried  with  catholic  sinners,  who 
purchased  absolution,  did  from  violence  in  the  next. 


1  Prin.  Regis,  625,  699. 

4  Henry's  Hist,  of  Eng.  b.  5,  c.  3,  s.  1. 

5  Blackatc tie's  Comment,  vol,  1,  p.  16\3. 
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I  would  not  only  avoid  giving  men  any  oppor- 
tunity to  disgrace  the  character  of  legislators  by 
conferring  such  prerogatives  on  them,  but  I  would 
have  their  profligate  opposition,  or  their  profligate 
support  of  ministry,  if  possible,  prevented.  Yet 
for  this  purpose  I  should  not  say  with  the  American 
constitution1,  "  that  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office,,,  which  ako 
directed  the  practice  of  the  constituent  assembly  in 
France.  This  is  even  more  jealous  than  the  laws  of 
Venice,  which  excluded  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  doge2  from  all  great  offices  in  the  city,  from 
embassies,  and  the  like.  By  excluding  ministers 
from  the  legislature,  the  executive  government  is  in 
some  measure  excluded  from  all  confidential  inter- 
course with  it.  I  would  not  have  the  members  of 
the  representative  assembly  obstructed  from  becom- 
ing ministers  of  the  state,  because  in  a  short  time 
their  electors  can  express  their  opinion  on  their  de- 
serts. How  far  the  senators  might  be  nominated  to 
the  administration  without  control,  who  may  have  a 
longer  tenure  of  the  appointment,  and  who  are  not 
subjected  to  popular  revision,  I  do  not  determine, 
As  I  before  mentioned,  I  would  on  no  account  have 
them  precluded  from  being  named  to  the  ministry 

1  Article  1;  s.  6.  9  Kepler's  Travels,  letter  ;4. 
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secured,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  has  been  observed 
with  truth,  that  in  England  the  king  possesses  every 
thing,  and  the  legislators  nothing ;  which  enables 
him  to  corrupt,  while  it  exposes  them  to  corruption. 
Nor  has  the  conduct  of  other  nations  to  their  ma- 
gistrates and  officers  been  less  extraordinary ;  for 
though  the  Athenians  allowed  their  senators  origi- 
nally a  compensation  for  their  attendance,  (as  the 
senate  of  five  hundred1  were  paid  their  salary  when 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  four  hundred,)  it  appears, 
that  on  the  four  hundred2  being  deposed,  all  ma- 
gistrates were  precluded  from  receiving  any  salary 
under  pain  of  execration.  The  latter  resolution 
however  accorded  v.iih  the  spirit  of  their  policy, 
even  by  the  following  privileges,  which  were  granted 
to  the  people.  By  the  first  of  these,  each  citizen 
was  liberated  every  a  ar  from   filling 

ficial  situation* a  in  order  that  he  might  apply  one 
half  of  his  time  to  his  own  business;  and  by  the 


1  Thucydides,  lib.  8,  p.  (JOl.  a  Ibid.  p.  I 

3  Demoith.  adv.  Leptin.  p.  5  12.  Pinto  would  have  his  180 
guardians  to  be  divided  into  12  parts,  each  of"  which  was  to 
succeed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  c;ty.  This  succession  he 
proposes,  that  public  business  might  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  private  affairs.  De  Legib.  lib.  6,  p.  880.  This  was 
some  improvement  perhaps  on  the  constitution  of  the  500, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  executive  govern  merit  at  Athens, 
^ausaniasj  lib.  \3  c.  3* 
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'6 


shires  had  four  shillings  and  members  for  boroughs 
two  shillings  a  day,  and  it  is  said,  that  Andrew 
Marvel  was  the  List,  who  received  this  allowance 
from  his  constituents.  This  practice  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  Spain,  when  the  provinces  sent  deputies 
to  the  cortes.  It  ha*  been  adopted  in  America, 
and  it  deserves  universal  imitation  by  all  states,  who 
enjoy  free  legislatures,  and  who  would  secure  their 
integrity  end  independence.  By  these  means  those, 
who  should  be  called  to  this  important  situation, 
would  not  have  their  weakness  corrupted  by  their 
wants,  nor  would  they  be  unjustly  obliged  io  sacri- 
fice their  own  livelihood  to  the  service  g[  the  na- 
tion. Then  the  equity  of  the  state,  and  the  honour 
and  comfort  of  it's  magistracy,  would  harmonize  to- 
gether. I  think,  that  the  deputies  should  be  paid 
not  from  the  state  treasury,  but  from  the  funds  of 
the  county  ;  and  I  also  think,  that  a  preliminary, 
recognised  by  the  British  when  their  representatives 
received  a  salary,  should  also  make  part  of  the  law 
of  parliament.  I  mean,  that  those  only  should  be 
paid,  who  were  constant  in  fulfilling  their  duty. 
This,  as  formerly,  would  also  secure  a  full  attendance 
in  the  legislature1,. 


nor  pension  from  the  crown,  and  to  choose  their  own  speaker, 
Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  201. 
*  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  5,  c.  3,  s.  1, 
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time  of  assembling  the  reprcsrr.iutivj  body 
and  the  senate  regards  both  the  annual  periods  of 
meeting,  and   the  hour  of  the  day  when  ti 

r  the  trarj 
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trary  the  day  is  spent  before  the  business  is  begun* 
This  seems  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  conduct 
of  the  Persians1  and  Germans*  in  their  politic  con- 
sultations. Maximus  T yrius  says,  that  they  debated 
the  greatest  matters  at  their  festive  meetings,  as  the 
Athenians  did  in  their  popular  assemblies.  Like 
the  Germans,  the  Persian  counsellors  deliberated 
when  flushed  with  wine,  though  they  determined 
the  day  following  in  their  sober  moments  on  the 
measures  they  should  adopt.  A  reason  is  given  by 
Tacitus  for  the  ancestors  of  the  British  making 
drunkenness  precede  their  disquisitions  on  the  most 
important  affairs  :  "  that  at  no  other  time  the  mind 
displays  such  sincere  and  elevated  notions/'  If  this 
were  their  motive,  present  circumstances  do  not 
justify  their  parliamentary  posterity  in  continuing  to 
deliberate  in  the  evening.  Indeed  from  their  con- 
duct they  give  credit  to  a  remark  by  Bacon,  that 
the  mind  is  ever  most  ductile  after  dinner  ;  and  also 
to  another  by  Philip  de  Comines3,  that  the  counsel 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  1,  c.  133.  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert.  12, 
p.  3  48. 

*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  22.  The  reason  given  and 
quoted  in  the  text  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  Scythians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  strike  the  strings  of  their  bows  during 
their  festivities,  lest  their  spirit  of  enterprise  might  be  relaxed, 
amidst  their  pleasures.     Plutarch;  Demetrius. 

3  Me  moires,  liv,  2,  c.  2. 
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ning  have  on  the  debates  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  those  men,  for 
whose  convenience  this  preposterous  beginning  is 
appointed,  after  having  been  jaded  all  day  in  plead- 
ing causes  or  settling  accounts,  can  be  prepared  for 
this  succeeding  business,  which  shall  continue  during 
the  evening  and  through  the  night  ?  What  effects 
must  this  have  on  the  most  robust  frame,  and  on 
those  men  the  most  disengaged  from  all  extensive 
business  ?  Such  watching  must  impair  their  vigour, 
such  retarded  and  unseasonable  hours  must  dissipate 
their  attention.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  this  per- 
verse practice  is  contrary  to  the  ancient  habits  of 
the  British  legislature.  Clarendon1  writes,  that 
parliament  always  met  at  eight  in  the  morning :  by 
this  means  the  members  commenced  their  business 
with  clear  apprehensions  and  unembarrassed  memo- 
ries ;  then  the  health  of  all  and  the  interests  of  many 
were  not  injured  to  gratify  a  few  ;  nor  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  which  interested  all  individually 
md  collectively,  postponed  for  affairs  not  merely 
subordinate,  but  comparatively  of  no  account :  for 
caTi-the  accommodation  of  a  few  professional  men 
be  at  all  compared  with  the  imperial  concerns  of 
the  nation  ? 

The  parliament  should  meet  early,  that  it's  mem- 

1  History  of  the  Rebell.  b.  2,  p.  76. 
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inen  instituted  by  Augustus1,  who  anticipated  the 
business  of  the  senate.  Such  preparatory  counsel- 
lors were  termed  -ttjcEouAo/ 2  by  the  Grecians  :  they 
are,  according  to  Aristotle,  if  named  by  the  senate, 
Unpopular  :  and  I  add,  that,  if  named  by  the  exe- 
cutive, they  are  still  mere  unfriendly  to  freedom 
and  the  people. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  any  reason,  why  the  laws" 
should  originate  with  the  representative  assembly, 
as  was  the  case  in  Poland3,  where  all  bills  com- 
menced with  the  nuncios.  Their  subsequent  coiv- 
duct  was  peculiar.  When  they  had  prepared  the 
bills,  they  came  to  the  senators  ;  and,  having  formed 
one  assembly  with  them,  their  decrees  were  sanc- 
tioned or  rejected  by  the  authority  of  both.  Neither 
do  I  see,  generally  speaking,  why  the  representa- 
tive assembly  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
originating  any  particular  decree,  which  prerogative 
the  English  commons  claim  with  i  ;  ard  to  all  mo- 
ney bills.  In  this  solitary  instance,  when  the  mis* 
called  senate  of  Britain  is  so  poor  a  substitute  for 
that  dignified  assembly,  the  custom  is  considerate  I 
But  why  was  it  adopted  by  the  Americans  ?  There 

1  Ubique  instituit  consilia  sortiri  semestria,  cum  quibus  de 
negotiis  ad  frequentem  senatum  ante  tractaret.  Suetonius, 
lib.  2,  c.  50. 

2  De  Republica,  lib.  4,  c.  15. 

s  Gotzliski,  Ace.  Senator,  Preface,  p.  4. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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Supposing  the  councils  assembled :  How  should 
they  proceed  ?  Permit  me  to  relate  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  at  Athens  :  whatever  regards  that 
state  is  interesting;  but,  in  the  present  case,  a  review 
of  it's  conduct  will  be  not  only  curious  but  instruc- 
tive. 

The  senate,  on  the  tribes  being  increased  from 
four  to  ten,  consisted  of  five  hundred  members, 
each  tribe  electing  fifty  senators1.  The  representa- 
tives of  each  tribe  presided  successively  in  the  se- 
nate for  thirty -five  days" ;  this  was  called  the  pry- 
tany  of  that  tribe,  and  they  who  composed  it  pry- 
tanes.  They  had  some  prerogatives ;  they  met 
occasionally  apart  from  the  senate  in  the  Tholus' ; 
they,  generally  speaking4,  introduced  persons  to  the 
senate ;  they  prayed  and  sacrificed  for  the  demo- 
cracy'', or  rather  they  directed  the  sacrifice.  The 
prytanes  were  subdivided  into  five  parts,  each  of 
which  presided  also  successively.     These  were  called 

1  Pausanias  says,  that  the  senate  of  500  was  charged  during 
the  year  with  the  management  of  public  affairs.     Lib.  1,  c.  3. 

8  iEschines.  By  a  new  law  in  each  assembly  a  tribe  shall  be 
chosen  ro  preside.  In  Timarch.  p.  265.  When  Demetrius 
restored  the  form  of  the  republican  government,  the  tribes  were 
increased  to  twelve,  and  the  senate  increased  to  six  hundred. 
Plutarch,  Demetrius. 

3  Andocydes  de  Mysteriis,    Orat.  Vet.  p.  7. 
*  Ibid.  p.  15. 

9  Antiphon,  xepi  x'->?--*>  P-  146,  Orat,  Vet. 

H  2 
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magistrates.  In  the  third  and  last  sitting  of  the 
prytany,  the  presidents  delivered  a  report  concern- 
ing the  legislators.  This  specified  the  time  and  pur- 
pose of  their  assembly.  The  legislators  or  nomo* 
thetes  were  in  number  one  thousand  and  one  ;  they 
were  particularly  sworn,  were  to  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  no  law  could  be  passed  without  their  ap- 
probation1. Beside  these  there  were  six  thesmothe- 
tes2,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  laws.  These 
were  chosen  by  lot  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and 
afterward  twice  approved  by  the  people,  and  once 
by  the  senate3.  This  precaution  was  only  a  part  of 
the  extraordinary  wariness  of  the  Athenian  legisla- 
ture. Before  a  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  transcribed  and  suspended  be- 
fore the  statues  of  the  ten  heroes  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  scribe 
or  clerk  also  read  the  bills  in  this  assembly,  in  order, 
says  Demosthenes4,  that,  each  citizen  being  repeat- 
edly acquainted  with  them,  all  might  be  prepared 
to  decide  on  them,  when  formally  proposed  for 
their  sanction.     Again5,  No  law  could  be  proposed 

1  Demosth.  adv.  Timocrat.  p.  7g6. 
*  iEschines  adv.  Ctesiph.  p.  429. 

3  Demosth.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  554  ;  and  Ulpian's  Comment. 
p.  558. 

4  Demosth.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  554. 

5  Ibid.  p.  555  ;  and  adv.  Timccrat.  p.  776. 
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The  office  of  thesmothete  is  worthy  of  adoption. 
These,  at  at  Athens,  should  have  the  special  super- 
intendance  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.  Laws 
should  neither  be  abolished,  nor  enacted,  without 
a  report  from  them.  They  should  also  give  their 
assistance  in  drawing  up  all  laws,  and  one  or  more 
of  them,  if  concerned,  should  sign  the  draught  of 
each  particular  law,  in  order  to  be  responsible  for 
any  errour  it  might  contain.  Something  of  this 
kind  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  legislation  of 
England,  for  it  was  customary  to  have  the  laws 
composed  either'  by  the  king's  council,  or  by  the 
judges1  ;  and  it  is  the  custom  at  present  in  the  house 
of  lords  relative  to  private  bills.  Every  private  bill 
is  referred  to  a  judge  for  his  report ;  on  which 
Blackstone*  pertinently  remarks,  "  Surely  equal 
precaution  is  necessary,  when  laws  are  to  be  esta- 
blished, which  may  affect  the  property,  and  the  li- 
berty, and  the  lives  of  thousands." 

The  other  point,  which  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, is  the  abrogation  of  the  old  law,  before  that 
which  should  succeed  it  is  enacted.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  the  English  jurisprudence,  that  a  posterior  law 

1  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  c.  ),  p.  13,  says, 
that  this  was  the  practice  in  the  reign  of  E d  ward  the  First : 
and  Blackstone  writes,  that  all  the  laws  were  drawn  up  by  the 
judges  prior  to  Henry  tne  Sixth.     Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  162. 

8  Comment,  vol.  4,  p.  4.  ■ 
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both  should  be  necessary,  to  give  it  legal  effect. 
This  I  thought  necessary  to  remark,  as  at  Athens  a 
decree  oi  the  senate  had  authority  for  a  year,  and  de- 
crees of  the  people  called  ■  ^(pio-fjiocrcc1  had  also  a 
qualified  force.  Thus  the  Romans  had  their  pie- 
biscila,  senatus  consul ta,  and  jus  prcctorium.  Indeed 
the  Romans  had  two  different  legislatures,  coequal 
and  supreme ;  which  extravagance  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  animadversions  of  Hume. 

The  numbers  which  should  form  an  assembly  of 
either  house  competent  to  transact  business  I  have 
not  mentioned.  Forty  members  constitute  a  British 
house  of  commons :  and  according  to  Prudentius 
three  hundred  were  necessary  to  authorize  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate2.  I  do  not  specify  the  num- 
ber ;  but  certainly  the  fifteenth  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  England,  is  much  less  than  should  be  required. 

What  numbers  should  constitute  a  majority  ?  In 
England,  one  party,  having  a  single  voice  more  than 
the  other,  repeals  or  enacts,  so  far  as  one  house  is 
concerned,  definitively,  whatever  is  presented  to  it ; 
and  in  Poland  unanimity  was  required.     It  is  ob- 

1  Aristotle,  de  Repub.  lib.  4,  c.  4. 

2  Si  consulta  patrum  subsistere  conscriptorum, 
Non  aliter  licitum  prlsco  sub  tempore,  quam  si 
Tercentum  sensisse  series  Werentur  in  unum. 

o 

Prudentius  contra  Symmachurn,  lib.  I,  ver.  604. 
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caution  in  enacting  or  repealing  laws  of  fundamen- 
^1  importance,  than  if  they  were  partial  in  their 
nature,  or  subordinate  in  their  effects'. 

CONCERNING  THE  PASSING  AND   ABPvOG ATION  OF 

EXTRAORDINARY      LAWS;    WITH    REMARKS    ON 

lE    REPEAL    OF    THE    TRItNNIAL    BILL,     AND 

ON    THE    UNION    OF    ENCLAND   AND    IRELAND. 

In  the  American  constitution  there  is  some  regard 
paid  to  the  considerations,  with  which  I  closed  the 
last  chapter.  It  is  a  law  i:i  that  state,  "  that,  when- 
ever two  thirds  of  both  houses  deem  it  necessary  to 
amend  the  constitution,  or  when  two  thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  shall  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  they  may  call  a  convention  i 
such  amendment,  which  shall  be  valid  when  rati  | 
by  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  three 
fourths  of  the  convention*."  This  manifests  both 
sagacity  and  prudence. 

In  the  vaunted  constitution  of  England  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  imagined  ;  and,  if  we  believe  some 
lawyers,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  at  the 
mercy  of  it's  legislature.  This  seems  so  incredible, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  verbally  their  assertions 
to  this  effect. 

1  Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  decree  of  a  mere  majority  is 
not  sufficient  to  alter  fundamental  laws.  De  J.  B.  et  Paris., 
Jib.  2,  c.  5,  s.  17.  *  Article  5,  V  L 
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Blackstone1   says,  "  It  can   change   and  create 
afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
parliaments  themselves,  as  was  done  by  the  act  of 
union,  and  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septen- 
nial elections :  in  short,  it  can  do  every  thing,  that  is 
not  naturally  impossible,  and  therefore  some  have  not 
scrupled  to  call  it's  power  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament.    True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth 
no  authority  upon  Earth  can  undo."     But  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  Does  the  passing  of  a  law  and  executing 
it  give  the  bodies  implicated  in  these  transactions  a 
right  to  do  so  ?     If  this  be  law,  to  the  other  omni- 
potent prerogatives  of  parliament  the  commentator 
'it  have  added,  that  it  had  a  right  to  annihilate 
itself,  and  invest  a  few  men,  or  one  man,  with  the 
whole   powers  of  legislation ;  for  these  also  have 
been  among  it's  transcendant  doings.     If  this  be 
true,  or  near  the  truth,  the  English  have  no  consti- 
tution.    They  possess  no  freedom,  no  personal  se- 
curity j  all  depends  on  the  mercy  of  the  legislature. 
Person,  property,  and  liberty,  are  held  on  the  suf- 
ferance of  some  individuals,  who  have  no  direction 
but  their  caprice. 

I  tell  this  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England, 
and  all  his  abettors,  that  neither  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  the  autocrator  of  Russia,  no  nor  all 
the  citizens  of  Athens  collected  to  ostracize  Aristides, 

'Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  l6l. 
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I  admit,  if  deeds  justify  their  performance,  the 
British  parliament  is  absolute.     I  appeal  however, 
not  to  the  English  lawyers,  but  to  the  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings of  Britons  :  Has  the  parliament  a  right 
to  abolish   Magna   Charta,   the  Petition  of  Right 
passed  in  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus in  his  son's,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  William's  ?    I 
appeal  to  the  rules  of  policy   and  common  sense : 
Has  the  parliament,  have  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
a  right  to  devolve  the  whole  authority  of  the  state 
on  twelve  men,  as  happened  in  1236,  and  again  in 
13981  ?  and  was  there  no  authority  to  control,  and 
could  no  power  on  Earth  undo  such  deeds  ?     The 
law,  says  Philemon2,  requires  us  to  obey  ;  but  by  no 
means  to  acquiesce  under  the  vicious,  but  to  resist 
them.     If  they  were  not  resisted,  impotence  could 
be  the  only  excuse  for  submission.  Socrates3  scorned 
and   resisted   the  injunction  of  the  thirty   tyrants, 
professedly  because  they    were  unjust ;    his   spirit 
would  equally  have  spurned  them,  had   they  been 
decreed  by  three  hundred,  or  three  thousand  :  his. 
exalted  soul  could  not  brook  such  injustice. 

Yet  have  the  parliaments  of  these  countries  acted 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  4,  c.  3,  s.  4. 

B.  O'j  itwreXws  h  ro>c  itovypois  Biftrpsufeiv  aX\' a.vfi?onVE<r$a.i. 

Philemon  in  Alph.  Fragment,  11. 
3  Xenophon,  Memor.  lib.  4,  p.  803. 
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scciates,  professed,  that  his  motives  were  "  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  church, 
the  service  of  the  king,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom." 

It  is  strange  however,  that  the  parliament  were 
not  more  considerate.  If  increasing  the  duration  of 
it's  existence  from  three  to  seven  years  advanced 
economy,  pre  erved  friendships,  and  secured  public 
tranquillity,  why  did  they  not  double  the  boon,  and 
enact,  that  a  parliament  should  continue  for  four- 
teen years  ?  Why  rather  did  they  not  declare  the 
parliament  perpetual  ?  They  would  have  had  many 
:  dents.  Nor  should  their  cumin,;  from  abroad 
impair  their  validity.  If  their  own  violations  autho- 
rize a  repetition  or  them,  why  should  not  foreign 
usurpation  justify  their  own  domestic  treachery  r*  1 
shall  furnish  them  with  a  reason,  though  so  proud  a 
cause  as  theirs  must  abound  with  apt  illustrations 
and  elaborate  proofs.  The  Ccrites  had  the  title  of 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  not  the  privilege  of  voting  ; 
this  was  withheld  in  pure  partiality  to  them,  and  for 
their  comfort,  "  that  they  might  not  have  their 
business  interrupted  by  political  employments1. " 
This  was  perhaps  too  overpowering  an  obligation  to 
be  conferred  at  once  by  the  British  legislature  on 
their  constituents  :  let  them  however  live  in  hopes; 

1  Xegotiis    tamen    atque  oneribus  vacarent.      Aulus    •*<... 
lib.  16,  c.  13. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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if  the  Cerites  were  treated  with  such  political  par- 
t'aliry  during  the  republic  of  Rome,  the  time  at 
length  arrived,  when  the  godlike  Caisar  discontinued 
the  comma'. 

Perhaps  it  is  improper  to  treat  with  levity  so  im- 
portant and  so  fatal  a  presumption,  as  that  which 
the  English  parliament  arrogated  to  itself  of  ex- 
tending it's  own  authority  by  it's  own  vote  for  more 
than  double  it's  former  term.  Are  not  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  deputies  from  the  pec 
Did  they  not  elect  them  under  the  apprehension,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  pronouncing  on  their  public  conduct, 
by  their  being  again  submitted  to  their  choice  ?  By 
what  reason,  by  what  plausible  falsehood,  did  they 
pre* ume  to  destroy  this  expectation  ?  It  v. 
they,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  How  did  the 
people  manifest,  that  they  thought  so,  or  that  t  » 
red  this  change  ?  Whether  it  were  good  or  not, 
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sentation  is  a  trust,  and  they  who  exercise  it  have 
not  from  the  nature  of  their  situation  a  shadow  of 
tight,  to  extend  the  duration  of  their  own  power 
without  the  special  permission  of  those  who  elected 
them.  If  this  be  not  acknowledged,  I  say  there 
are  no  principles  of  equity,  no  idea  of  relative 
duties,  and  no  one  security  for  freedom  in  the  state: 
if  they  who  are  elected  to  serve  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment for  three  years  may,  when  assembled,  appoint 
themselves  by  their  own  voice  legislators  for  seven, 
they  may  equally  extend  seven  years  to  seventeen,  or 
to  any  period  ;  they  may  vote  themselves  legislators 
for  life,  devolve  their  authority  on  their  children,  or 
transfer  their  own  delegated  trust  to  a  foreign  legisla- 
ture, or  to  a  native  king.  If  this  be  not  so,  how  are 
we  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  ?  and  on  what  ground 
could  they  have  power  to  effect  the  one,  and  not  the 
others  ?  But  they  had  no  such  power  in  any  of 
these  cases.  The  period  of  time,  for  which  they 
had  been  elected,  having  ended,  their  power  ceased, 
and  relapsed  of  course  to  their  constituents.  "  No- 
thing," savs  Burke1,  "  can  sound  with  such  hor- 
rid discordance  in  the  moral  ear,  as  the  position, 
that  the  delegate  with  limited  powers  may  break  his 
sworn  engagements  to  his  constituents,  and  assume 
an  authority,   never  committed  to  him,  to  alter  all 

Appeal,  &c. 
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things  at  his  pleasure."     Do  not  the  representatives 
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mosthenes,  may  emphatically  be  called  "  the  com- 
mon contract  of  all'  ?"  This  was  not  repealing  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  or  extending  by  magisterial  plea- 
sure the  period  of  representative  authority,  or  any 
other  partial  violation  of  liberties  and  rights  :  it  was 
the  extinction  of  them  all.  These  unions  have 
been  called  political  suicides2.  They  were  worse  ; 
for  the  same  stroke  that  killed  themselves,  gave  a 
mortal  wound  to  those  who  should  have  succeeded, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  their  honours 
and  fortune. 

Were  a  theorist  to  suggest,  that  any  body  of  men 
elected  according  to  constitutional  laws  and  customs 
might  transfer  their  own  and  the  people's  rights  to 
another  state,  in  any  country  where  the  name  of 
rights  and  liberty  were  known,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  overcurious  speculator.  Yet  this  has 
happened.  But  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  parliaments  have  not  abdicated  their 
rights,  but  that  they  have  only  participated  them 
with  the  legislature  of  Britain,  giving  some,  and  re- 
ceiving  others  in  return.     I  say,  that  the  people 

1  Euvflipcij  xcivY)  ito\£vo$.     Adv.  Aristog.  p.  830. 

*  Clarendon  says,  that  the  first  public  intimation  of  a  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms  was  Monk's  proposal  to  the  parliament 
prior  to  the  Restoration.  B.  16,  p.  415.  Lord  Macartney  says, 
that  Ireland  sent  representatives  to  Westminster  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate.    Post.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  108. 
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were  to  judge,  whether  they  desired  a  union  with 
England,  not  their  representatives,  who  were  not 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  I  say,  that,  if  England 
were  as  immaculate  as  she  is  leprous,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  existence  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture is  no  more  :  like  a  stream,  which  lose? 
name  and  it's  waters  in  another  current,  i 
sorbed  in  the  B  uliament'.     Were  the  1 

lish  government  the  most  equitable,  it  is  dullness  be- 
yond stupidity,  it  is  simplicity  beyond  idiotism,  for 
one   nation  to  give  to  another  mastery  in  it's  own 
concerns.     The  act  of  union   has  done   so.       As 
England  is  pressed,  she  will  lean    more  heavily  on 
md.     The  interests  of  Ireland  will  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  England.     Wc  have  no  reason  from  the 
general   tcnour  of  British  policy  to   imagine,    that 
she  will  act  magnanimously  to  her  pro\  i 
land  must  sink  before  En.  land.      Nay  h<  r  bum 
tion  will  be  most  abject, — 1.    she  not  now 
ction  ? 
If  :'..  and  Scottish  pa;.  utho- 

1  Puftrn  ami   N.i:  «.  6, 
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rized,  to  alienate  the  independence  of  their  respec- 
tive legislatures,  what  security  is  there  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  British  legislature  ?  What  law 
prohibits  the  British  parliament  from  transferring  the 
legislative  pretensions  of  the  British  people  to  any 
other  country,  to  Holland,  or  Hanover,  or  Wirtem- 
burgh,  or  France;  and,  instead  of  having  six  hundred 
representatives  at  home,  send  some  twenty  or  thirty 
members  to  enjoy  under  his  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty Napoleon  the  honour  of  voting  in  his  senate  ? 
But  this  is  improbable  :  this  is  conjecturing  impossi- 
bilities. I  say,  that,  if  the  legislatures  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  did,  in  unit- 
ing their  countries  with  England,  the  English  par- 
liament may  repeat  the  same  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, and  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  this  isle  to 
France,  or  to  any  other  country.  I  hope,  that  it  is 
improbable  :  but  the  breach  of  principle  in  one  case 
prepares  the  way  for  it  in  another.  The  partition  of 
Poland  encouraged  a  disposition  to  quarter  France, 
and  these  things  led  to  the  distraction  of  Europe. 
Why  should  not  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions in  the  cases  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  tend  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ?  I  agree, 
it  is  improbable,  that  the  British  parliament  should 
treacherously  transfer  it's  consequence  to  a  junto  in 
Paris :  but  does  it  not  seem  very  improbable,  that 
a  king   of  England  should  be  crowned   king  of 
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as  the  French  :  not  so  the  Irish,  they  are  outcasts 
in  their  native  land,  and  the  English  seem  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  in  their  thraldom.  Ministry 
and  the  world  exclaim  against  Bonaparte's  attempt 
on  Spain.  What  was  his  crime  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  who  effected  the  union  ?  In  Spain 
the  change  in  the  government  might  have  been  for 
the  better  ;  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  for  the 
worse  :  and  a  monarch  called  Joseph  would  have 
ruled  an  enslaved  people  instead  of  Ferdinand.  But 
in  Ireland  it  was  a  change  of  independence  to  de- 
pendence, by  which  a  state  divested  itself  of  em- 
pire, and  sank  to  a  provincial  appendage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  distre  id  it  is  most  melancholy 

even  to  think,  that   a   nation  contained  one  traitor 
who  could  assent  to  a  catastrophe  so  wretched]. 

The  means  adopted  by  Bonaparte  against  Spain 

have  been  loudly  condemned.  They  were  execrable, 

it  is  true  :  but  they   were  honest  and  liberal  com- 

*  pared    to    the  practices  of    the    English    ministry, 

1  Pitt  was  the  director  and  Casflereagh  the  agent  in  this  bu- 
siness. Thus  Alcibiades  sent  Pisander  to  Athens,  to  prevail  on 
the  chief  persons  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  privileges,  as 
this  would  procure  thern  the  friendship  of  the  great  king. 
Plutarch,  Alcibiades.  Nor  should  Cornwaliis  want  a  parallel. 
On  this  occasion  we  must  apply,  not  to  Attica,  but  to  Ireland. 
Wentworth,  having  bribed  and  bullied  the  Irish  chiefs,  wrote 
to  the  English  council,  "  Now  the  king  is  as  absolute  neie  as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  world." 
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cuted,  when  military  law  had  superseded  the  civil 
power.  Is  this  credible  ?  What !  in  England  when 
a  member  is  to  be  elected  to  parliament,  the  soldiery 
must  leave  the  town,  while  the  election  is  proceed- 
ing, lest  they  might  seem  to  obstruct  it's  freedom  : 
but  in  Ireland  the  greatest  imaginable  change  of  the 
constitution,  the  subversion  of  the  fabric  of  the 
state,  the  disfranchisement  of  three  fourths  of  it's 
legislators,  and  the  exportation  of  the  remain  J  er, 
was  proposed  and  carried,  when  every  city,  town, 
and  village  was  thronged  with  soldiers,  when  mili- 
tary law,  which  Hale'  says,  "  in  truth  and  reality 
is  no  law,'*  was  proclaimed,  and  when  all  m.n 
through  all  orders  of  society  were  distracted  or  ao- 
palled  i 

The  subsidiary  means  for  carrying  this  measure 
into  execution  should  not  be  omitted.  Pamphlets 
were  written  under  the  auspices  of  government,  and 
circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  exchequer.  Their 
scribblers  recommended  the  union  to  the  Irish  under 
various  considerations. — Cork  was  to  be  made  a  na- 
val depot,  Dublin  was  to  become  an  Athenaeum  ; — 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  dissenters  laboured 
were  to  be  repealed  ; — the  catholics  were  to  be 
emancipated ;  a  free  trade  was  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  ;  English  capital  was  to 

1  Hist,  of  the  Common  Law,  c.  2, 
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not  vote  for  the  union  were  dismissed,  and  men  of 
complying  dispositions  were  substituted  in  their  place. 
Promises  of  titles,  and   promises  of  honours,  were 
dealt  freely  ;   and  bribery  and  corruption  incessantly 
plied  the  needy  and  the  profligate.     Yet,  wonderful 
to  tell,  nor  hopes  nor  fears,  nor  threats  nor  promises, 
nor  the  memory  of  evils  past,  nor  the    dread    of 
evils   to    come,  nor   the  resentment  of  the  present 
exigency,  nor  imprisonments  without  crime  alleged, 
nor  exportations  by  hundreds,  nor  convictions  with- 
out trial,  nor  foreign   and  inte: 
grace  to  some  and  honour  to  others,  nor  | 
nor  riches,  nor  many  soldiers,  no 
ed.     The  union  i,  and   . 

breathed  a  little.     But  Pi't  was  no  more  repulsed  in 
his  archtreason  by  thi  .:,  than  the  French  em- 

peror was  taught  humanity  to  the  Sj  -.tion  by 

the  discomfiture  of  his  forces.  The  great  work  re- 
commenced under  the  auspices  of  one  long  prac- 
tised in  Indian  politics,  and  of  another,  whom  his 
own  country  and  county  since  rejected  with  scorn, 
though  his  merits  have  again  raised  him  to  the 
English  ministry.  The  business  in  ail  ways,  and  by 
all  means,  is  renewed  during  the  prorogation  with 
increased  resources  and  redoubled  activitv.  The  civil 
war  is  kept  lingering,  lest  men  should  become  as* 
sured  ;  the  inveterate  enmity  between  catholic  and 
protestant,  prcsbyterian  and  papist,  is  excited  }  titles 
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would  have  annulled  their  decision  :  unless  it  be 
ascertained,  that  electors  who  are  bribed  are  scanda- 
lous, and  their  votes  nugatory,  but  that  representa- 
tives who  are  bribed  shall  be  honoured,  and  their 
votes  stand  irrefragable.  Until  this  superlative  pa- 
radox is  proved  true,  the  notorious  bribery  and 
corruption,  which  promoted  this  measure,  would 
of  itself  have  annulled  it  a  thousand  times  over. 

For  conduct  like  this  the  provinces  of  America 
resisted.  They  resisted,  though  their  relative  situa- 
tion was  much  less  independent  than  Ireland's.  The 
legislature  of  Ireland  was  nearly  on  the  same  im- 
perial foundation  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
legislatures  of  the  American  provinces  were  subor- 
dinate in  their  rank,  and  local  in  their  concerns. 
What  were  the  articles  of  accusation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  English  ?  "  That  England  sus- 
pended their  legislatures'. "  But  England  has  an- 
nihilated the  legislature  of  Ireland.  What  are  the 
other  accusations  of  the  Americans  against  the 
English  ?  "  That  she  transported  them  beyond  seas, 
to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences."  That  an  Irish 
judge  was  carried  from  Ireland  to  England,  and 
there  tried,  there  is  no  j  >ubt\  For  what  offence  I 
He  exposed  the  supineness  of  the  English  gqvernors 

1  See  Observations  prefixed  to  Articles  of  Confederation. 
*  Turpia  cerdoni,  Volesos  Brutosque  decebunt.—  Juvenal. 
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Seventh,  in  ten  years  he  might  hoard  six  millions  of 
money,  yet  expend  at  least  during  the  same  time 
half  a  million  a  year.  This  is  not  impossible  :  it  is, 
if  the  legislature  have  the  right  presumed,  a  matter 
of  great  facility.  Two  millions,  considering  the  pur- 
chase money  of  a  borough  at  ten  thousand  pounds, 
would  purchase  the  representation  of  two  hundred 
boroughs  ;  that  is,  two  millions  would  return  four 
hundred  members  to  the  commons.  This  would 
give  a  majority  in  that  house  comparatively  much 
greater  than  that  which  sanctioned  the  Irish  union 
in  the  Irish  commons.  As  to  a  majority  in  the 
lords,  the  crown  can  nominate  peers  to  any  amount 
at  pleasure.  If  the*  parliament  of  Ireland  had  a 
right  to  vote  the  union,  if  they  be  absolute  under 
all  circumstances,  of  what  value  are  the  liberties  of 
the  English  ?  They  may  be  estimated  at  about  the 
two  hundredth  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  their 
security  rests  on  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  nomi- 
nal, or  three  or  four  hundred  real  electors  of  a  ma- 
jority in  parliament.  These  may  vote  themselves 
legislators  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  indefinitely, 
as  well  as  from  one  to  three,  and  from  three  to  seven 
years  continuance  :  they  may  declare  the  commons 
supreme,  as  they  did  previous  to  Cromwell's  usur- 
pation, or  the  lords,  or  a  faction  of  them,  as  in 
Leicester's  time  ;  they  may  give  to  the  king's  pro- 
clamations the  force  of  lawsp  and  who  shall  doubt 
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his  memory  with  the  name  of  Poplicola.  The 
people  are  the  sovereign.  Consuls  and  kings,  se- 
nates and  parliaments,  are  but  their  servants.  The 
principles  of  the  constitution  being  authorized  by 
them,  personally  in  the  various  districts,  or  by  dele- 
gates chosen  for  this  purpose,  or  by  any  customs 
popularly  acknowledged,  it  should  be  considered, 
that  no  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature  could  impair 
or  repeal  them.  If  they  be  thought  defective,  let 
them  be  revised  ;  if  they  be  found  so,  let  them  be 
reformed  or  abolished  :  but  for  this  purpose  the  le- 
gislature which  has  been  elected  in  conformity  to 
them  is  insufficient. 

MEMBERS    TO    RESIGN,    WHEN    THEY    DO    NOT 
EXECUTE    THEIR    TRUSTS. 

The  members  of  the  representative  and  senatorial 
assemblies  being  deputies  themselves,  it  is  obvious, 
that  they  cannot  depute  their  trust.  In  the  English 
house  of  lords  proxies  are  admitted,  because  it's 
members  represent  themselves,  or  the  king,  who  is 
an  exception  to  all  rules.  I  wonder  however,  that 
this  custom  has  been  continued  by  them,  as  it 
acknowledges,  that  the  debate  or  discussion  is  ex- 
trinsic to  their  determinarion.  It  seems  reasonable, 
that  there  should  be  no  debate,  or  no  proxies.  I 
may  observe,  that,  in  Hungary2,  if  the  members  of 

J  Town  son's  Travels,  p  103. 
K  2 
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the  upper  house  do  not  attend,  their  proxies  sit  in 
the  lower  house.  This,  though  extremely  defective, 
is  less  objectionable  than  the  privilege  of  proxies 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  English  house  of 
lords. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  obliged 
to  attend,  first  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
salaries,  next  of  forfeiting  their  delegation.  That 
those  deputies  of  the  nation  should  be  obliged  to 
•n  their  appointments,  unless  under  particular 
circumstances,  who  neglect  for  a  certain  time  to 
fulfil  their  duties,  I  suppose  cannot  be  doubted. 
Indeed  it  seems  obvious,  that,  were  there  no  regu- 
lations to  this  effect,  they  who  have  been  distin- 
guished with  so  important  a  trust  should  vacate  their 
seats,  if  they  were  precluded  from  executing  it.  I 
therefore  entirely  condemn  Lally-Tolendal,  Mou- 
nier,  and  the  other  deputies  who  withdrew  from  the 
constitu  mbry  ot    France ;    and    the  seces- 

sion about  the  same  time  of  many  opposition  mem- 
bers from  the  Eogli  Irish  parliaments.  They 
said,  that  they  i            from  theh  tive  bod 

!  every  effort  to  serve  their 
country*.     Suppose  so.     Thi  ips  was  a  com- 

petent reason  for  them  to  relinquish  their  deputa- 
tion ;  but  none  for  continuing  in  office,  and  ceasing 
to  act.  If  all  their  exertions  were  ineffectual,  and 
they  red  of  being  more  prosperous  by  repeat- 
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ing  their  efforts,  why  did  they  not  restore  to  their 
constituents  that  trust,  which  they  found  they  could 
no  longer  hold  for  their  advantage  ?  The  represen- 
tative is  not  to  think  for  the  electors  in  this  case  :~ 
he  has  been  chosen  to  guard  their  interests  in  par- 
liament, and  he  that  does  not  should  be  treated  as 
a  loiterer  or  a  fugitive. 

PROTESTS. 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  make  one  observation  on 
protests.  Hobbes1  thinks  they  may  be  made  against 
the  decrees  of  politic  assemblies,  which  are  not 
sovereign ;  and  that  they  may  be  registered  by  the 
protesters,  in  order  that  these  might  not  be  respon- 
sible for  offences  committed  by  other  men.  Selden* 
reprehends  it  altogether,  and  called  this  practice  of 
the  English  lords  unwise.  He  thought,  that  a  pro- 
test should  be  only  used  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
a  right  usurped,  not  of  a  disagreement  of  opinion. 
This  at  least  in  part  was  lord  Mansfield's  opinion ; 
for  neither  he  nor  his  nephew  lord  Stormont,  it  is 
said,  ever  entered  their  dissension  on  the  journals  of 
the  house.  Whether  protests  be  allowable  cannot 
be  answered  decisively  :  this  must  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  decree  be  hostile  to  constitu- 
tional laws,  if  it  be  criminal  in  it's  design  or  fatal  in 
it's  effects,  a  protest  should  be  entered  by  those 

1  Leviathan,  part  2,  c.  22.  'Table  Talk. 
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the  bill  be  rejected,  either  by  the  house  where  it  was 
first  moved,  or  by  that  to  which  it  was  transmitted 
for  approbation,  it  should  not  be  resumed  for  that 
session.  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  the  two 
houses  on  topics  of  privilege,  or  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, a  conference  should  take  place  between  some 
of  the  discreetest  members  of  either  house  deputed 
particularly  for  this  purpose.  This  in  a  great  mea- 
sure is  the  practice  in  England',  though  sometimes 
the  commons"  are  less  condescending  in  their  treat- 
ment to  what  they  consider  obtrusions  of  the  lords 
on  their  prerogative.  The  bills  being  decreed,  a 
day  should  be  appointed  by  the  consent  of  the  two 
houses  for  their  proclamation.  This  is  all  I  shall 
here  mention  concerning  the  publication  of  laws,  as 
I  shall  resume  this  subject  more  opportunely,  when 
I  come  in  the  second  part  to  treat  expressly  of  laws 
and  their  administration. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    TO    BE 
PUELIC. 

Relative  to  the  legislature,  I  have  to  remark,  that 
it's  daily  proceedings  should  be  taken  down  and 
published.      It  is  strange,  that  Julius  Caesar3  first 

!  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  l,  p.  183. 

*  They  kick  out  a  money  bill,  which  has  been  altered  by  the 
lords. 

3  Suetonius,  lib.  1,  c.  g.  It  is  remnrknble,  that  Cicero  in- 
troduced the  invention  of  short-hand  writing  in  his  consulate. 
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exclusion.  Secret  decrees  may  be  necessary.  Such 
were  passed  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion they  excluded  their  clerks1.  Nor  were  they 
unknown  to  the  Athenian2  state.  Let  strangers  be 
excluded  first,  without  reason  assigned  ;  but  let  not 
their  exclusion  continue  on  the  same  sullen  uncir- 
cumstanrial  demand.  Is  it  sufTerabie,  t!  at  the 
whole  nation,  because  one  man  wills  it,  shall  I 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  their  legisla- 
ture ?  As  actions  and  counsels  are  mci;e  private, 
they  are  generally  the  less  reputable,  or  the  less 
interesting.  I  would  have  all  the  chief  transactions 
of  the  government,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
legislature,  most  public3.     What  is  manifest  is  po- 

'  Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  10,  c.  40;  lib.  11,  c.  55,  5/.  Capi- 
tolinus  dc  Gordianis,  c.  12. 

2  Avoppnjra,  relates  to  this.  Andocides  de  RerditO,  p.  20.  I 
shall  mention  an  instance.     Themistocles  informed  the  pi 

that  he  had  a  project  in  view,  and  required  them  to  appoint  a 
few,  to  whom  he  might  communicate  it.  They  named  A 
des  and  Xantippus.  These  made  a  favourable  report  of  it. 
Vet  the  people,  still  doubting,  desired  him  to  declare  openly 
his  design,  which  he  refused  to  do.  At  length  he  was  ordered  to 
communicate  it  to  the  senate  in  close  assembly,  &c.  L'iod.  Si* 
cuius,  lib    11. 

3  rhis  was  the  ancient  practice.  Omnique  populo  audiente 
et  vidente.  Henry,  Hist,  of  England,  b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  2.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  the  length  of  time  the  parliament  should 
be  assembled,  as  this  should  depend  on  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted.    It  was  a  strange  regulation  in  Spain,  that  the  esta.es 
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for  his  approbation.  In  like  ipanner  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  president  might  return  the 
decree  transmitted  to  him  by  both  houses  with  his 
objections  to  it1.  The  legislature  then  reconsidered 
it ;  and  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was  required  to 
give  it  tne  authority  of  law.  hi  the  transient  con- 
stitution of  the  French,  the  king  had  a  veto ;  so 
the  ling  of  England.  The  Scottish  fciijg  had 
to  b<  h  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  decision  of 
t\e  lords  and  commons.     Robertson",  after  relating 

It  appears  paradoxical,  that  I 
of  Scotland  was  notwithstanding  one  of  fhe  most 
limited  prices  in  Europe,     That  the  c:  ma- 

gistrate should  be  privilege  1  to  sit  in  the  senate,  or 
in  the  representative  assembly,  a. id  also  to  debate  in 
both,  1  see  no  competent  reason  to  deny  ;  but  that 
he  should  have  a  liberty  10  vote  in  either  assembly, 
I  think  doubtful ;  and  that  he  should  have  a  prero- 
gative to  stop  the  legislative  basin  ^ss  of  the  nation 
appears  in  the  extremest  degree  slavish  and  absurd. 
It  seems  sufficiently  abject  for  the  speaker  to  ask 
the  crown  liberty  of  speech  for  the  commons. 
Suppose  the  crown  negatived  the  speaker's  request, 

1  Article  1,  s.  17.     By  the  Corsican  constitution,  a  proposi- 
tion approved  by  the  people  might  be  scspended  by  the  govern- 
jnent,   without  giving  any  reason,    until  the  next   consult  < 
Bos  well's  Corsica,  p.  108, 

*  History  of  Scotland. 
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the  commons  might  then  return  to  their  house,  and 
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I  can  perceive  no  reason,  why  the  executive  should 
be  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislature.  We  have 
heard  an  infinite  deal  of  the  beauty1  of  the  English 
constitution,  of  the  lords  balancing  the  commons, 
and  of  the  king  counterbalancing  both.  Thus  it  is 
according  to  these  balance- masters  a  miracle  of  sa- 
gacity, that  the  king  can  make  war,  but  he  cannot 
carry  it  on  without  supplies  voted  by  the  commons, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  lords.  If  you  believe  them, 
the  constitution  is  a  labyrinth  of  delights.  Hear 
Blackstone"  on  this  point,  for  commentators  are 
always  panegyrists.  "  The  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment naturally  drawing  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
opposite  interests,  and  the  prerogative  in  another 
still  different  from  both,"  he  compares  "  to  three 
distinct  powers  of  mechanics  :  they  jointly  impel 
the  machine  of  government  in  a  direction  different 
from  what  either  acting  by  itself  would  have  done." 
This  figurative  medley  of  drawing  and  impelling 
exposes  the  confusion  of  the  writers  ideas.  A 
reason  could  not  be  given,  therefore  a  trope  was 
adopted,  and  the  poetry  and  the  prose  are  at  equal 
variance.  Suppose  two  bodies  equally  operate 
against  each   other,    and  a  third  equally  operates 

> Amatorem  quod  arnicas 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectantj  veluti,  &c.         Horat.  lib.  1,  sat.  3,  ver.  38. 

*  Comment,  vol.  ],  p.  155, 
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avail,  is  to  suppose  a  state  where  laws  are  useless,  or 
rather  where  counsel  and  advice  supersede  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation. 

OF    A    DIVIDED    EXECUTIVE. 

Though  no  one  has  been  so  infatuated  as  to  deny 
the  use  of  an  executive  power  in  the  state,  some 
would  have  it  so  appointed,  that  it  would  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  legislature  only  by  name.    Rous- 
seau comes  under  this  description.     In  his  govern- 
ment of  Poland ',  in  order  to  prevent  different  per- 
sons performing  different   portions  of  the  executive 
power  from  clashing,  he  would  confide  the  whole 
executive  authority   to  the  senate.      To  secure  it 
from  overpowering  the  legislature,  he  would  divide 
the  senate  into  many  councils,  whose  business  should 
be  distinctly  specified.     Over  each  of  these  coun- 
cils he  would  have  the  minister  preside,  who  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  that  particular  depart- 
ment.     He  also   requires,  that  the  ministry    and 
committees,  or  councils,  should  at  certain  periods  be 
filled  with  new  members.     By  this  scheme  he  ima- 
gines, that  the  executive  would  be  subjected  to  the 
legislature,  and  that  the  government  would  be  more 
profoundly,  because  more  distinctly,  treated.     Yet 
Rousseau  in  his  Social  Contract2  prefers  the  execu. 

1  C.  7,  t.  2;  p.  305, 

2Liv.3,  c.  2.     St.  Pierre  wrote  this  in  order  to  counteract 
the  incident:;!  and  necessary  evils  of  royalty.     He  conceived. 
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and  modern  times.     I  appeal  to  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment to  exemplify  this  assertion. 

A  single  magistrate  had  formerly  preeminence  in 
Athens.  To  him  succeeded  a  divided  chief  ma- 
gistracy, consisting  of  nine  persons,  called  archons !. 
These  were  at  first  elected  for  ten  years ;  and,  at  the 
time  that  the  Messenians  were  ultimately  defeated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  this  was  the  period  of  their 
magistracy2.  Tlesias,  it  is  said,  was  the  last,  who 
enjoyed  the  archonship  for  ten  years.  After  this  it 
became  annual,  and  the  political  character  of  these 
magistrates  seems  to  have  declined  in  proportion  as 
the  period  of  their  office  was  abbreviated.  The 
archons  had  each  a  particular  office,  and  sometimes 
they  acted  collectively.  Demosthenes3  says,  that 
the  archons  decide  on  the  arbitrators  (oiotiTqrav) ; 
and  if  the  arbitration  be  condemned,  they  who 
made  the  award  are  dishonoured.  The  nine  archons 

1  There  are  different  accounts  of  these  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens.  It  is  said,  that  Codrus  was  the  last  king; 
that  his  son  Medon  was  the  first  hereditary  archon ;  that  twelve 
succeeded  him  under  the  same  title ;  that,  after  these,  seven 
archons  succeeded,  holding  the  office  for  ten  years  only $  that, 
after  these,  nine  archons  were  annually  chosen,  &c.  The  ques- 
tion is  unimportant. 

9  Pausanias,  lib.  4,  c.  13. 

3  Adv.  Mideam,  p.  616.  Diogenes  Laertius,  p.  38.  Solon, 
ifporw  tyy  vvvo.ywyyp  rwv  evv&a,  ap%Qyrwv  &it<itrfi£v,  &£  r% 
cvyeiifeiv. 

VOL.  II.  fc 
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were  thus  named  :  The  archon  eminently  so  called, 
the  king,   the  polemarch,  and  the  remaining 
thesmothetes. 

The  archon  distinguished  the  year  by  his  name. 
He  decided  with    his  assessors   (twj  .c>'),  on 

wills  and  successions,  and  he  collected  their  suffrages. 
He  gave  suitors  liberty  to  proceed  at  law,  determin- 
ing what  was  actionable,  and  what  not.  and  ru 
gulated  the  proceedings  of  the  parties*.  He  seems 
also  to  have  had  a  power  equivalent  to  the  English 
chancellor  of  directing  an  Issue  from  his  court  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  (!  J,  on  whose  verdict  he  pro- 

posed grounding  his  decr<  '.  II  received  accusa- 
tions, on  which  a  claim  for  divo  grounded*: 
he  h  guardianship  of  children,  h  pu- 
ni,h  those  wrho  i  and,  if  they  had 
iv  injured   them,  he  accused  them  before 
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The  second  archon,  called  king1,  prepared  the 
accusations  of  murder,  and  directed  the  legal  pro- 
cess4 :  but  his  principal  business  WuS  rather  religious 
than  civil.  He  had  the  management  of  the  sacri- 
fices. Any  one  accused  of  impiety  was  bror  ht 
before  him,  and  tried  before  the  eumolpi3.  Whe- 
ther there  were  any  intermediate  proceeding  is  not 
ascertained  ;  though  for  the  breach  of  a  religious 
observance,  namely,  for  placing  a  branch  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  which  it  seems  was  misplaced,  the 
king  made  his  report  to  the  prytanes,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  senate,  where  again  he  repeated 
his  story4.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  Athenians  were  nearly  as  absurd  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  faith  as  any  modern  people  in  Europe. 

The  title  of  the  third  archon,  or  polemarch,  re- 
fers his  official  situation  to  the  war  department.  In 
consequence  he  had  a  voice  in  the  military  court 
equal  to  the  general  officers5.     Thus  the  vote  of 

strators  of  the  tribes.  The  people  judged  the  judges  of  the 
Bacchanalian  dances,  and  fined  them,  if  they  did  not  distribute 
the  prizes  as  they  ought.  jEschines  adv.  Ctesiph.  p.  405. 
The  superior  exhibition  of  a  tragedy  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
popular  act  of  Themistocles.  Plutarch,  Themistocles*  Ni- 
cias  obtained  popularity  by  the  same  means. 

1  Andocydes  de  Mysteriis,  p.  15,  Orat.  Vet. 

•Antiphon,  irepi  x°^r8>  P«  140>  Orat.  Vet. 

3  Demosth.  p.  703.  *  Andocyd.  de  Mysteriis,  p.  15: 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  6,  c.  10Q. 

L  2 
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Callimachu>'  as  polcmarch  decided,  that  the  Greeks 
should  fight  at  Marathon,  and  in  that  battle, 
post  was  leader  of  the  right  wing*.  He  had  other 
employments.  He  possessed  the  same  power  i 
strangers,  that  the  archon  held  over  citizens.  Thus 
Demosthenes'  says,  if  Phormion  chose  to  claim  her 
as  his  pupil,  he  should  have  applied  to  the  archon, 
Were  she  a  citizen  ;  to  the  parlian  he  a 

stranger.     He  also  took  cognizance  of  those  stran- 
gers, who  betrayed  their  patrons,  or  forfeit 
securities4.     He  could  compel  those  chare 
debt  on  mercantile  transactions  to  gi  that 

.    would  wait  the   event  of  the  tri    .      These 
of  the  afl  rhich  em]  he  three 

principal  archon  .     ( >t    the  remaining  lied 

,   1  have  a!i  J,  that    they  super- 

intend* d   t!  and   the  legislation  of  the  com- 

monwealth. 

inong  those  scattered  limbs  of  alty 

^ments  of  the  executive  pov. 
but   fbf   tlu-   effectual    purposes  of  I  amount 

WC  shall  in  vain  analyse  the  prerogat: 

109.  Lc  ill. 

*  Ibid.  adv.  Lacxit  <rid. 

1  lb  d.  id.  7  1 .   J«ocrateiTrapezcticui,  p. 543. 

polcmarch  among  iheans  had  the  custody  of  the 

Uei.     rolybiui,  lib.  4,  c.  5. 
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of  the  archon  or  his  associates.  The  Athenians 
called  that  year  anarchy1,  in  which  the  archon  was 
irregularly  elected  :  regarding  his  political  authority, 
they  might  have  extended  this  reprehensive  title  to 
many  years. 

The  Athenians  divided  every  office  among  too 
many  individuals.  This  frequently  and  in  various 
ways  paralysed  their  exertions.  By  it  their  own 
opportunities  of  action  were  lost,  and  their  enemies 
were  enabled  to  withstand  or  to  oppress  them. 
They  sought  to  guard  against  treachery  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  this  account  they  attempted  to  perform  too 
much  in  their  own  persons.  Thus  they  required  am- 
bassadors,  as  they  did  Hierax  and  Stratocles  on  the 
part  of  Amphipolis,  to  address  their  business  to 
the  people  from  the  tribune".  This  and  similar 
practices  were  fatal  to  their  affairs.  I  shall  mention 
one.  When  the  Spartan  embassy  requested  the 
Athenian  people,  to  appoint  persons,  to  whom  they 
might  communicate  the  terms  of  peace,  which  they 
were  authorised  to  propose ;  they  were  induced  to 
refuse  this  by  the  practices  and  artifice  of  Cleon3 
the  demagogue. .  Hence  the  war  was  resumed,  and 


1  Xenophon,  Hist.  Graeca,  lib.  2,  p.  46l.      This  happened 
when  the  state  was  subject  to  the  oligarchy. 
*  Deraosth.  Olynthiaca  prima,  p.  2. 
'  Thucydides,  lib.  4,  p.  264. 
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it  continued  for  twenty  years  longer  ;  nor  did  it  terr 
minate,  until  the  destruction  of  Athens  was  accom-' 
plished. 

..is  suspicion  of  their  own  citizens  occasioned 

too  many  men  to  be  appointed  to  every  office.    The 

common  executioners  were  eleven1 ;  their  ambr 

dors  to  Philip  were  ten  ;  and   they  annually   chose 

generals'  d  Puilip  sneeringly  to 

han  one 
led  with 

Ir  was  ti  \n- 

tisthe&es*  to  des.  law,  tb 

1   ! 

.  d  by  th        i       -   tncdli 
statesmen.     *  You  elect, 

generals* ;  you 

and  the  others  swell  the  parade  at  the  sacrifu 

u!d  have  been   fortunate  for  their  had 

nine 
sojourned  as  supernumeraries   in  ;  Hut  it 

was  not  unusual  for  the  ten  generals  t  1  the 

1  Kaios  de  Nicrwt.  fee*  p.  4Q,  Antiphon  de  C«de  Herod. 

r- i 

•   1  ptratCt,     Wc  rind  then 

r>      ■ .  di  < 

1    '  ilip.  prima,  p.  51. 
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army,  and  to  possess  a  joint  and  coequal  authority 
in  it.  When  the  Athenians  advanced  to  Marathon, 
they  were  led  by  ten  generals1 ;  and  as  all  could  not 
command  at  once,  each  every  day  was  commander  in 
his  turn.  Miltiades  was  the  last  in  order  ;  but  his 
military  talents  gave  him  decided  preeminence  among 
his  associates  ;  and  the  virtue  of  Aristides2,  who 
first  resigned  his  day's  command  to  him,  induced 
each  leader  also  to  confer  on  him  his  occasional 
command3.  Yet,  though  he  found  himself  volun- 
tarily invested  with  the  sole  dominion  of  the  army, 
he  abstained  from  engaging  until  that  day  arrived, 
on  which,  independent  of  the  favour  of  his  fellow 
generals,  he  commanded  in  chief.  He  fought  the 
enemy,  and  gained  so  signal  a  victory,  that  it  is 
recorded  among  the  wondrous  achievements  of  an- 
cient valour.  The  issue  had  in  all  probability  been 
the  reverse,  had  any  of  the  other  generals  precipi- 
tated the  event.  In  this  instance  the  discretion  of 
the  men  corrected  the  errours  of  their  appointment. 
.  These  observations  reflect  on  the  popularity  of 
the  Athenian  constitution,  as  well  as  on  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  executive ;  one  includes  the  other, 

1  Herod,  lib.  6,  c.  103.  They  were  very  different  from  the 
six  Bceotarchs,  who  accompanied  Epaminondas.  Diod.  Siculus, 
lib.  15.  These  were  his  lieutenants,  and  formed  a  council  of 
war. 

•Plutarch,  Aristides.  3  Herodotus,  lib.  6,  c.  110, 
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or  rather  a  sufficient  executive  would  in  a  great 
measure  have  qualified  the  errours  of  this  democracy. 
The  people  wanted  a  superintending  autho 
Their  affairs  had  sometimes  this  effect.  Socrates1 
observed,  that  the  disorders  occasioned  by  their 
tranquillity  were  corrected  by  war  or  dangers.  Thus, 
when  their  affairs  in  Sicily  miscarried,  they  elected 
the  oldest  to  consult  on  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and 
as  is  customary,  says  Thucydides*,  in  emergencies, 
they  were  disposed  to  arrange  all  things  with  pru- 
dence. Thus  the  exigency  of  affairs  operated  as  an 
effectual  chief  magistracy.  But  what  manifests  still 
more  clearly  the  advantage,  which  this  state  would 
have  derived  from  a  competent   e  the 

prosperity  of  it's  affairs  under  the  early  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  and  it's  energy  under  war  and  pes- 
xe  during  the  latt  government, 

when,  t  he  words  of  Thucydides'.  "  the 

public  was  directed  by  a  W  ier."     He  being 

dead,  and  no  one  appearing  sufficient  by  his  perso- 
nal conseq  :■•  that  authority  in  the 
state,  which  the  law  did  not  grant,  all  things  be- 
came disorganized,  ruin  ensued  through  every  de- 
partment, and  the  commonwealth  was  fundamen- 
tally overthrown. 

nophoo,  Memor.  lib.  ft,  p.  766.  *  Lib.  8,  p.  5Gg. 

b.  2,  p.  141 
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In  what  I  have  said  against  the  Athenian  republic, 
I  hope,  that  nothing  has  escaped  me,  which  can  be 
interpreted  as  derogating  in  the  remotest  manner 
from  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Should  I  wound 
this  sacred  principle,  as  the  son  who  stabbed  his  fa- 
ther, when  he  struck  at  his  assassin,  I  should  de- 
plore the  parricide.  For  what  is  a  people  without 
freedom?  A  blank  in  society — a  libel  on  human 
nature.  What  is  man  without  liberty  ?  A  being 
civilly  dead,  his  faculties  are  impaired,  his  energy 
gone,  his  virtues,  should  not  all  of  them  have  pe- 
rished, betray  but  the  memory  of  what  they  were. 
It  is  therefore  with  good  reason,  that  the  Indians, 
according  to  Weld1,  hold  in  absolute  contempt  those, 
who  have  lost  their  freedom,  though  after  the  most 
obstinate  struggles  in  it's  defence  ;  for,  as  liberty 
raises  the  lowest,  slavery  degrades  the  most  ex- 
alted. 

Slavery  dishonours  alike  civilized  society  and  sa- 
vage life.  In  the  Sandwich2  islands,  where  the 
power  of  the  chief  is  absolute,  it  has  manifestly  de- 
based both  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  evil  is  similar,  whether  slavery  be  in- 
flicted by  domestic  despots  or  foreign  invaders. 
"  With  the  loss  of  freedom,"  says  Tacitus  of  the 
Gauls*,  "  they  lost  their   courage.     The  Britons 

1  Travels  in  America,  letter  35,  p.403. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  3,  p.  15?.    3  Agricola,  c.  11. 
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also  lost  at  once  their  braverv  and  their  freedom. '' 
So  lively  is  the  influence  of  liberty,  that  man's  valour 
fluctuates,  as  it  ebbs  and  flows.  Thus,  when  the 
Roman  people  were  oppressed  by  the  decemvirs, 
their  invincible  spirit  was  no  more  ;  they  were  egre- 
giously  beaten  by  the  iEqui  and  the  Sabines1.  Yet. 
on  the  removal  of  Appius  and  his  colleagues,  they 
resumed  their  ardour,  and  utterly  confounded*  th 
who  lately,  when  they  had  I  d  to  the  oli- 

garchy, had  routed  them.    What  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  liberty  achieved  the  prodigious  actions  of 
the  Greeks — the  theme  and  admiration  of  all  liter* 
times?  As  Lysias  said  of  the  Athenians  on  triumph- 
ing over  tin  n  arms  :  "  A  band  of  free: 
rfiil  than  a  host  of 
Where  freedom  dwells  not,  there  not  one   d 
zen  cxi              rig  many  people,  patriotism  is   un- 
m,  HO  man   t Kink-  I   himself,  and  even 
selfisl                           ;   for  th 

tew  are    embittered:   while,  where 

loin  triumphs,  BeH  bement,  for  all 

things  administer  unmixed  delight,  and    tli 
monwcalth  is  recognised  and  ch  aise 

of  all. 

In  a  f  :e   men  become  soldiers,  not  *o  re- 

t  through  hopes  of  plunder,  not  from 

'Living  lib.  3,  r.  42.  Mbid.  c  01. 
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fear  of  punishment, — the  common  inducements  of 
military  mercenary  slaves  :  the  service  of  citizens  is 
unbought,  unforced,  unsolicited  ;   their  service  is  vo- 
luntary, and  their  word  of  battle,  Liberty  or  death'! 
Their  persons  and  their  fortune  are  devoted  to  their 
country.     Their  fortune  is  held  in  trust  for  their 
country's  use.     Montesquieu2  imagines,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  taxation  might  decide  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment :  he  might   have  better  said,  that  free- 
men contribute  spontaneously  much  more  than  de- 
spotism can  exact ;  as  sir  William  Temple  observed 
of  the  United  Provinces,  that   they  then  paid  ten 
times  the  taxes,  which  occasioned  their  revolt  from 
Spain. 

In  speaking  of  liberty,  we  imply  that  state,  in 
which  alone  the  arts  can  reach  perfection.  This  is 
obvious  in  the  excellence  of  language — the  first  of 
all  the  arts.  The  Athenians,  among  the  ancients, 
were  so  eminent   in   this   department,    that   Attic 

1  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  that,  were  all  the  Greeks  to  de- 
sert the  Spartans,  they  with  only  one  thousand  men  would  re- 
sist him.  Herodotus,  lib.  7,  c.  102.  See  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  of  Abydos,  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
Polybius,  lib.  16,  c.  7-  As  Gorgias  said,  a  noble  soul  is  supe- 
rior to  dishonour,  for  one  is  only  the  end  of  life,  the  other 
the  beginning  of  punishment  :  I  psy  yap  ra  frou  ?£ko$-  r^hruu 
Giuj  vo<ro£.  P.  j g i,  Orat.  Vet. 

8  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  lib.  12,  c.  13, 
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signified  a  consummate   politeness  of  style ;  while 
among   the  moderns  the  Tuscan  dialect  is  of  unri- 
valled purity,  which  Gravina1  attributes  to  the  po- 
pular nature  of  the  government.     The    Athem 
were  the  freest  people  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  Floren- 
were  of  so   republican  a  temper,  that,  after 
tyranny   of  the    duke   of  Athens,  the    nobles 
e  excluded  from  the  government ;  and  in  coi 
quence  one  of  the  Bandelmontr  family,  on  account 
of  his  bravery  against  the  Pisans,  was  advanced  from 
the  noble  to  the  dignity  of  the  plebeian  order. 

He  who  loves  not  liberty  above  all  that  the  world 
inherits,  loves  not  himself,  his  country,  or 
kind.  The  Digest1  composed  by  an  arbitrary 
prince  pronounces  it  inestimable  :  it  is  a  substitute 
for  all  things :  it  virtually  contains  all  things*,  in  the 
apprehension  of  all  generous  nature  .  cly 

does  it  affect  the  sensibilities  of  man,  that,  as  Ro- 

1  Delia  Ragion.Po* 

•M  >ria  Fiorent.  lib.  3.  At  Basil  also,  any  one 

who  U  noble,  and  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  nobility,  is  incapa- 
i  being  elected  a  member  of  the  sovereign  O  I  ox's 

Swisser.  letter  l6.  Tribunes  at  Rome  u  ms ;  or  those 

who  wished  to  stand  for  the  tribunate  resigned  their  partrician 
^Clodiusdid. 
•  Libcrtas  incMimabilis  res  est.     Lib.  5,  tit.  17. 
1  \  '<  •  fan  .ill  nltti  to  dmb  |tat. 
H  .sc,  who  freely  lives.— Barbour. 
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chon1,  Collins2,  Heriot3,  and  other  writers  affirm, 
many  individuals  have  abandoned  civilized  for  sa- 
vage life ;  but  not  one  ever  willingly  relinquished 
his  native  wilderness  for  the  comforts  and  restraints 
of  civilized  society. 

My  affection  for  liberty  being  so  entire,  I  should 
be  among  the  worst  of  men,  if  I  dimmed  for  a  mo- 
ment it's  lustre  with  my  breath.  On  the  contrary, 
should  I  transgress  in  my  admiration  of  freedom 
the  critical  bounds  of  unimpassioned,  unfeeling  pro- 
priety, I  ask  not  the  critic's  forbearance:  let  the  sense- 
less censor  condemn  :  I  have  not  deviated,  nor  shall 
I  swerve  from  rectitude,  but,  rejecting  the  enthusi- 
astic schemes  of  ideal  perfection,  still  pursue  my 
course,  directed  by  those  just  and  practicable  rules, 
which  experience  has  authorized,  and  reason  ap- 
proves. 

I  have  condemned  the  weakness  and  division  of 
the  executive  proposed  by  Rousseau,  consisting  of 
committees  and  ministers  ;  and  of  that  established 
at  Athens,  when  it  consisted  of  nine  individuals : 
and  I  still  more  condemn  the  Boeotian4,  which  con- 
sisted of  eleven,  and  that  of  Venice  before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  doge,   which   consisted  of  twelve5.   I 

1  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  p.  19. 
'Account  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  34. 
3  Travels  in  Canada,  p.  354. 
*Thucydides,  lib.  2,  p.  99.  [  Desdier. 
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1  I  »,c.48. 

I  '.ought  of  having  two 

commaxuicn  in  one  day,  at  the  English  in  Portugal. 
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the  former  Varro '  lost  the  great  battle  of  Cannse  ; 
bv  the  latter  Minucius*  would  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  but  for  the  anxious  and  liberal  assistance 
of  Fabius.  I  therefore  give  my  decided  negative 
against  dividing  the  executive  power.  It  induces 
irresolution  and  weakness.  The  executive  should 
be  single.  A  sole  chief  magistrate  superintending 
a  state,  which  possessed  such  a  legislature,  and  such 
preparatory  arrangements,  as  I  have  specified,  would 
exhibit  that  pyramidal  construction  of  government, 
which  from  avast  foundation  contracts  gradually  on 
all  sides  as  it  ascends,  till  it's  eminence  terminates 
in  a  point. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  AN  HEREDITARY  EXECUTIVE. 

The  executive  power  is  either  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive. I  have  already  spoken  of  the  hereditary  pre- 
tensions of  kings,  and  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  hereditary  executive 
magistracy. 

Filangieri3  imagines,  that  an  hereditary  king  must 
be  more  interested  in  executing  his  trust,  because 

1  Polybius,  lib.  3,  c.  24.     Plutarch,  F.  Maximus. 

*Pol)bius,  lib.  3,  c.  22.  Plutarch,  F.  Max.  For  twenty 
years  the  Achaean  republic  had  two  praetors.  This  practice  they 
changed,  and  appointed  for  the  future  only  one.  Polybius, 
lib.  2,  c.  8. 

'  Delia  Legislazione,  &c.  lib.  6,  c.  8. 
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his  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  his  employment,  than 
an  elective  king  can  be,  whose  successor  may  be  a 
stranger  to  his  house.     Suppose  this  for  an  instant. 
To  what  extent  is  it  presumed,  that,  by  possessing 
a  descendible  office,  he  will  be  induced  to  execute 
it    more   faithfully  ?     Is  it   imagined,  that   it 
make  a  bad  king  good  ?  But  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
king  of  whom  we  speak  has  been  himself  elected  ; 
and  is  it  not  as  probable,  that  the  election  should 
fall  on  a  good  as  on  a  bad  man  ?  On  this  statement, 
the  right  of  the  father  to  transmit  his  crown  to  his 
son,  even  admitting  the  assumption  of  the  sticklers 
for  hereditary  magistrates,  could  not    have  extra- 
ordinary good  effects  on  the  royal  administration. 

Consider  this  question,  however,  in  another  point. 
Is  it  not  a  violent  supposition,  that  one  chosen  by 
the  people  should  be  induced,  by  the  certainty  of 
son  becoming  his  successor,  to  acquit  himself 
with  exactness  and  zeal,  who  would  not  hive  b 
moved  by  general  benevolence,  and  the  present  en- 
IflOfl  and  the  future  prospect  >ry, 

to  the  same  conduct  ?  That  is  to  say,  that  this 
man  will  govern  wi  100  will  enjoy 

the  fruits  of  his  equity  and  moderation,  who  would 
not  have  governed  in  a  similar  manner  for  his  love 
of  humanity,  and  for  his  own  comfort,  satisfaction, 
and  consequence. 

1  can  perceive  however  good  reasons,  why  an 
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elective  magistrate  should  be  more  anxious  and  cir- 
cumspect than  an  hereditary  one,  regarding  merely 
his  posterity ; — for  his  good  conduct  may  be  a 
strong  recommendation  in  their  favour  to  their  fel- 
low citizens.  With  regard  also  to  the  individual 
himself,  an  elective  magistrate  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a  conscientious  trustee,  than  one  who  officiates 
by  hereditary  right,' — for  this  simple  reason,  that  in- 
heritance gives  a  more  confirmed  title,  and  greater 
security,  which  in  such  cases  has  ever  induced  ra- 
ther indolence  than  activity.  This  is  provable  by 
our  own  history.  Cotton1,  speaking  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  says :  u  Now  succeedeth  a  man,  that  first 
studied  a  popular  party  to  support  his  title."  To 
the  same  effect  speaks  Robertson9 :  "  Charles  had 
established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of 
his  people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  en- 
croachments on  the  ancient  constitution  :  but  Henry 
held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  a  popular  fac- 
tion was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against 
him ;  and  after  long  civil  wars,  during  which  the 
nobility  had  often  displayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposing  kings,  &c."  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  security  of  the  French  king  on  his  throne  en- 
abled him  to  raise  an  absolute  monarchy,  while 
Henry's  doubtful  pretensions  checked  his  tyrannical 

'  Posthuma,  p,  28.  « Charles  the  Fifth,  *ol.  1. 

vol.  li.  M 
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temper  ;  for  that  lie  was  disposed  to  tyranny  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  according  to  the  general  opinion  the  Star 
Chamber'  was  established    in  his   r<  That  the 

absolute  security  of  the  king  does  not  serve  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  is  proved  by  the  adage,  "  The  worse  ti- 
tle the  better  king."  These  observations  not  only 
apply  to  the  point  under  discussion,  but  they  wholly 
refute  the  abject  policy  of  Hume,  who,  in  his  r 
on  Pasmvc  Obedienceradverting  to  the  degree  o\ 

h  should  ju  ice  to  the  crown, 

.   that  he  is  "  for  drawing  the  bonds  of  all 

:*'  as  if  the  lav  to  be 

impaired   rather   by    the   people,  than  bv  the  king, 
•able   policy  induced  Burke,   if  you 
lie  royal  ;v-nMoncr,  to   v  i  mors!: 

para,  onceniiiJ  institution  of  Gr 

tain.      II  lOl  satisfied, 

•  Though  oond  her 

1  lume  in  tern  narcbj  wii 

B  il  ;itution,    so    Burke 

("  u  >    public 

r   tlu-  liberty  of  ot:  d  in 

durable  or  ve 

I  as   tyi 

1  Harrington',  p.  S9J 

l>*y. 
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ny\")  laboured  to  effect  this  mortal  catastrophe  to 
the  liberties  of  England. 

It  is  also  said  by  Filangieri  in  favour  of  hereditary 
monarchies,  that  in  elective  kingdoms  the  family  of 
the  reigning  prince,  having  no  hopes  of  acquiring 
wealth  or  possessions  after  his  death,  necessarily 
adopt  all  means  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  Unless  we  suppose,  that  the 
reigning  monarch  will  divide  his  kingdom  on  his 
death,  as  did  Clovis*  between  his  four  sons  in  510, 
and  as  Clotaire  did  in  562  between  the  same  number  ; 
nay,  if  we  do  not  go  further,  and  suppose  this  suc- 
cessively continued,  as  happened  to  Russia,  when 
Valodomir*  divided  his  dominions  among  his  chil- 
dren, who  subdivided  them  among  theirs,  till  Russia 
was  split  into  many  petty  principalities; — this  objec- 
tion made  to  an  elective  executive  equally  affects  an 
hereditary  prince. 

On  what  grounds  is  it  supposed,  that  the  relations 
of  an  elective  king  will  be  more  expensive  to  the 
state  than  those  of  an  hereditary  one  ?    Because  it 

1  His  own  concluding  words  of  Reflections  on  Fr.  Revolut. 

*  Daniel,  Hist. de  France,  t.  1,  p.  141. 

9  John  Basilowick  was  the  first,  who  reunited  them  in  his 
own  person.  Macartney,  P.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  40.  James,  as 
we  might  expect  from  such  a  scholar,  advises  his  son  Henry 
not  to  divide  his  empire  among  his  sons,  as  Brutus  did  between. 
Locrine,  Ablancourt,  and  Camber.     B.  Doron,  p.  83. 

M   2 
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is  said  their  hopes  of  extraordinary  influence  ci 
with  the  office  or  the  life  of  the  present  ruler.  What 
then  is  the  result  even  on  this  state  oi  the  question  ; 
That  the  relations  of  an  hereditary  king  labour  to 
possess  much  by  a  permanent  tenure,  and  that  those 
of  an  elective  king  labour  to  possess  more  on  a 
transitory  one.  Even  on  this  statement  it  appt 
that  an  elective  kingdom  would  be  1  e  to 

a  nation  than  an  hereditary  one. 

I  have  hitherto  argued  this  according  to  the  im- 
perfect assumprion  of  other s,      I  \,  In 
it  relative  situations  do  the  families  of  either  king 
approach,  the  throne  ?     The  relations  o(  an  i 
prince  1             d  in  a  moderate,  perhaps  an  him 
rank.     What  would   be  opulence  to  them,  would 
not                Ipetehce  to   those  educated  around 
throne.     Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,   that,  as  the  el 
lire  prim                  solute  in  oflico,  he  will  be  ft] 
cautious  how  ho  inv,                    :  ularity  by  proti 
grants  of  the  nation's  wealth  to  hi 

rrrment  so  impro 
him  that   pi  dally  to  be 

marked,     that  which  the  famik 

from   their    o 

don  with  him,  an  gratuitous!  while  tl. 

.n  hereditary  king  spiing 
from  th  monarchy  itself.     It  could 

never  be  advanced  i:  •■■ 
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elective,  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
a  respect  due  to  the  royal  sovereign,  and  a  duty  to 
ourselves,  that  his  aunts  and  uncles,  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  his  sons  and  daughters,  should  have  great 
pensions  conferred  on  them,  and  pensions  superin- 
duced on  these.  Such  majestic  arguments  could 
never  be  proclaimed  where  the  chief  magistracy  was 
elective.  In  this  state  the  parliament  could  not 
adopt  the  king's  family  in  all  it's  branches,  and 
with  all  it's  evils ;  they  could  not  perceive  how  it 
would  add  to  their  dignity,  or  to  the  national  import- 
ance, to  pay  and  repay  the  debts  of  this  or  that  pro- 
fligate, or  to  accumulate  sinecure  places  on  those 
royal  youths,  or  to  grant  them  places  of  trust,  and 
make  them  sinecures  for  their  convenience.  Sup- 
pose one  appointed  colonel,  does  he  lead  or  live  with 
his  regiment  ?  Suppose  him  commander,  with  a  reve- 
nue from  the  state  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  perquisites  of  unbounded  extent ;  suppose  that 
the  military  mania  seizes  this  king's  brother,  or  this 
king's  son,  what  may  then  be  the  expense  of  the 
family  of  an  hereditary  king  ?  The  loss  of  great 
armies,  of  vast  provinces,  of  national  honour ;  con- 
federacies disconcerted  and  broken  ;  friendly  nations 
turned  to  enemies ; — these  are  part  of  the  price, 
which  a  people  sometimes  pay  for  the  benefit  of  an 
hereditary  crown. 

It  is  said,  that  a  crown  is  of  too  great  dignity  and 
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consequence  for  any  one  born  a  subject  to  enjoy  : 
and  that,  if  conferred  on  a  simple  citizen,  it  would 
promote  universal  envy. — 1  that  thisisproba- 

;  but  I  must  subjoin,  that  what  might  be  i 
in   one  case,  will  assur  ophancy  in  the 

other  ;  and   while  I  admit,  that  no  one  born  a  sub- 
ject   should    exercise     power     equivalent    to    v 
,ilty  confers,  I  add,  that  no 

in  the  community,  shoul 
such  prerogatives,  patronage,  and  influence,  what- 
uion,  or  his  birth. 
It  is  said,  that  in  h  reditary  monarchies  thei 
r  tumults    and  disi 

I  v    v    ire  member^  i    to 

parliament  :    \VI  v  do  not  the  members  of  the  h< 

commons,  like  those  of  the  lord  ular 

representatives?  Were  this  the  case,  no  tumult 
would  be  rai  «  !  in  Y<  rk,  or  W  ter,  or  Mid- 

)  could  purchase  their 
tuch  leu  e  to  thi 

chiv  n  at  pr<  mppose  that  an 

crou  popular  comrno* 

■ 
1  in  A    I  imilar  remark  ? 

M  1  pn  !  r  I  lorn  to  any  K 

of  J  would  not,  that  lovea  Kii 

ion  in  ti.  Suppose  that 

there  may  be  more  tranquil! il 
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hereditary,  than  where  it  is  elective  :  I  never  meant 
to  say,  that  any  wretched  system  had  not  a  single 
advantage.  War  in  Europe  tended  to  enfranchise 
many  slaves1.  The  wars  of  England,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  French  provinces,  so  involved  the  crown 
in  debt  and  distress,  that  this  has  been  supposed 
to  have  assisted  the  liberties  of  the  people4.  The 
violence  of  Athens  to  Orontium  introduced  Grecian 
literature  by  the  means  of  Carneades  into  Rome. 
The  knowledge  of  many  countries  has  been  im- 
proved by  missionaries  to  propagate  a  superstition  : 
monkish  institutions  have  relieved  some,  who  merited 
charity  ;  and  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst  men  have 
done  some  good, — for  Verres  fell  among  the  pro* 
scriptions  of  the  triumvirate.  What  then  ?  War, 
and  conquests,  and  religious  quixotism,  and  massa- 
cres, are  not  good  \  nor  is  an  hereditary  monarchy 
to  be  preferred  to  an  elective  one,  because  the  nation 
is  not  invited  to  choose  the  most  deserving,  but 
submits  supinely  perhaps  to  the  unworthiest — for  in 
hereditary  governments  it  often  happens,  that  the 
first  in  rank  is  the  last  in  merit. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  advocates  for  an 
inheritable  monarchy  speak,  we  should  expect,  that 
halcyon  days  continued  unchangeable  through  the 

henry's  History,  b.  5,  c.  3,  s.  11,  by  the  master  putting 
arms  into  their  hands. 

^Barrington's  Ancient  Statutes,  p.  185. 
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whole  period  of  time  ;  while  where  chief  magistrate 
were  elective  all  was  uproar  and  confusion — chief 
magistrates  and  senates,  constituted  authorities  and 
people,  exceeded  that  rabble  rout — confuijon  worse 
confounded.  Does  this  in  any  way  agree  with  truth? 
How  many  years,  how  many  hundred  years  of  civil 
war  hai;  the  inheritance  of  the  British  crown  cost 
the  British  \  What  I  have  said  comparatis 

of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchies  I  believe  to 
be  unanswerable :  but  suppose  not  j  suppose,  in- 
stead of  every  argument,  observation,  and  autho- 
,  which  1  have  adduced,  being  conclusive,  that 
they  are  controvertible  ;  the  comparative  goodness 
or    badness   of    hereditary   or  monarchies 

would  not  affect  my  scheme  ;  I  speak  not  of  k; 
or  monarch^,  but  of  chief  magistrates.  The  ap- 
pointment by  election  to  tin  id  might 
have  ca  M  in  that  country  ;  the  sue- 
cession  to  tl  ages  of  wars 
and  confiscation  :  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  i  !iich 
were  not  conch  the  riddle  d  tiie  eighteenth. 
But  the  nomination  of  consuls  in  the  republic  of 
Rome,  though  tn«ir  election  Wat  annual,  and  the 
.electors  personally  the  im  i  nded 
vsith  danger :  ami  ii           ,  that  '1.  a  » 

1  l'iut.u.  -i.uxhu». 
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the  first  citizen  who  fell  in  a  sedition  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth,     Nor  does  the  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  the   American  states,  though  by  no 
ipeans  unexceptionable  in  it's  mode  of  proceeding, 
cause  vexation  or  violence ;  and  the  same  is  ob- 
servable in  the  election  of  chief  magistrates  in  other 
commonwealths.     One  would  suppose,    when   an 
attorney  general  is  pleading  against  a  zealous  repub- 
lican, that  no  state,  in  no  age,  did  ever  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace,    where  the  chief  magistrate  was 
elected.     It  is  the  very  cue  of  all  true  courtiers,  of 
,  all  those  who  move  through  piety  to  preferment,  of 
all  who  have  sold  their  independence  for  prompt 
payment,  or  for  promises  as  false  as  their  own  theme. 
Chief  magistrates,   however,   have  been  elected  at 
Rome,  in  America,  and  in  most  commonwealths, 
with  much  less  disturbance  than  a  county  in  En- 
gland exhibits  at  an  election  for  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and   with  much  less  bad  consequences  to  the 
state,  than  when  the  ministers  of  the  crown  by  their 
bribery  and  iuiluence  take  part  in  the  contest.     Yet 
these  parasites  of  kingship  affirm,  that  no  chief  ma- 
gistrate can  be  well  elected  ;  that   none  ever  was; 
that  it  is  impracticable  and  impossible.     The  reverse 
is  true ;  ir  hub  Irequently  happened:  and  to  me  it 
appears  most  easy  and  most  natural,  while  an  here- 
ditary chief  magistracy  is  continued  with  the  utmost 
violence  10  nature  and  10  society. 

2 
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The  violence  operates  in  every  direction,  and  in 
all  countries  where  the  title  of  royalty  is  known. 
In  Sparta,  Anaxandrides1  was  compelled  to  marry 
two  wives,  lest  the  race  of  Kurvsthenes  should  be- 
come  extinct.  Thus  was  polygamy  incurred,  and 
a  husband  forced  from  a  wife,  whom  he  preferred 
to  all  her  sex,  that  the  crown  might  be  worn  by 
one  of  the  royal  stock.  In  the  Rinnan  *  empire,  the 
I  on  who  is  entitled  to  ascend  the  throne  must  be 
of  the  blood  royal  both  by  father  and  mother ;  and 
we  find,  that  above  two  thousand   years  ago  Nico- 

tatumed  merit,  for  having  married  one  of 
own  family.  Thus  in  the  m m  world  the  In 
married  trui  was  customary  in  ancient 

are    many   similar  cxrr  I  lit 

Ethiopian4  kings  derived  their  inheritance  through 
I  and   an  the  tld 

tar  of  the  last  td 
the  I  Titus   was  obliged  to  break  the  bond- 

of  mutual  endearment,  and  to  diamiai  the  loti 

Ava,  p.  i* 
5  lb 

5  Beathara  Hippo*  void 

•  i  i  bubj<  -  mil/. 

,   p.  558.  7  Hi 
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and  beloved  Berenice,  because  she  was  a  stranger 
to  the  Roman  state. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Russia  the  tzar1,  lest  a 
foreign  interest  should  countervail  the  nation's  ad- 
vantage, was  obliged  to  choose  always  his  consort 
from  one  of  the  chief  families  of  his  empire.  The 
same  principle  induced  the  Salique  law,  which  Phi- 
lip de  Comines"  thinks  "  was  the  result  of  solid 
wisdom,  assisted  by  the  particular  providence  of 
God,  as  thus  the  people  could  never  be  subject  to 
a  foreigner,  which  might  be  otherwise,  if  a  woman 
ruled,  and  married  a  stranger  prince.' '  The  same 
policy  directed  the  law  of  succession  to  the  crown 
in  Portugal.  By  it,  if  the  king  had  none  but  fe- 
male issue,  the  eldest  might  be  queen,  provided 
that  she  married  a  Portuguese  lord3 :  And,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  our  present  customs,  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third4  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  the  British  crown. 

These  provisions  against  the  dominion  of  fo- 
reigners in  many  states  I  by  no  means  class  with  the 

1  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  30.  There  was  an 
ancient  law  in  Sparta,  which  prohibited  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules from  having  children  by  a  foreign  woman.  Plutarch, 
Agis. 

9  Memoires,  liv.  6,  c.  3. 

3  Vet-tot,  Revol.  de  Portugal,  p.  6. 

4  Harrington's  Oceana,  p.  30. 
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foregoing  violences  induced  by  hereditary  monar- 
chies of  polygamy  and  incest.  But  they  show  the 
suspiciousness  and  the  danger,  which  such  power 
excites,  even  in  -ho   are  most  prejudiced  in 

it's  favour.     This  however  was  not  the  object  of  nay 
inserting  them  on  this  occasion ;  it  was  to  contrast 
the  jealous  policy  which  they  evince  with   anc 
policy,    and   another  jealousy,    mai  .   by   the 

boasted  legislation  oi  .md,  which  is  to  6trike 

beholders   blind,    and  make    the    dumb    eloquent. 
This  miracle  of  political  wisdom  sinks  beneath  the 
common  sense  of  the  Russians  and  the  Portugu^ 
or  rather,  while  they  showed  providence  in  the  \. 
which   regarded   their   monarchy,  the   English   did 

H  ingeniously  legislate  to  their  own  disadvanta 

1  their  kings  and  q\w 
to  break  even  the  canons  of  th  >nei 

i  admit  a  foreigner  to  rule  or  int 
government,   the  English  laws  force  their  kings, 
qu<  s,  to  admit  none  but  foi 

to  their  mar.  I     n  the  heart  of  man  { 

ft  any  thing  more  ingeniously   pen.  He 

who  govern-  a  nation  should  be  intimately  acquaii 
with  it's  people  ;  thiir  manners,  customs,  prepos- 
sessions, th<  should  he  | 
sess  any  thing,  which  might  traverse  or  dimii 

their  int  But  I  glish 

law,    no  king  or  queen  shall  ever  rill  spouse 
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has  not  prejudices  incompatible  with  the  nation 
which  adopts  him  or  her,  and  by  the  same  law 
strangers  are  frequently  appointed  to  rule  the  English 
nation.  Yet  these  are  the  people,  who  praise  their 
jurisprudence,  who  eulogize  their  constitution,  and 
who  are  immeasurably  sagacious  in  their  own  ac- 
count. What  have  been  the  results  of  these  laws 
and  this  conduct  ?  The  possessions,  says  Black- 
stone1,  belonging  to  the  Norman  conqueror,  and 
those  which  fell  to  Henry  the  Second  by  hereditary 
descent,  engaged  England  for  four  hundred  years 
in  ruinous  wars  :  happily,  he  adds,  they  were  lost 
under  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  might  be  supposed,  that 
some  centuries  of  warfare  might  have  induced  the 
English  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety  of  forcing 
their  kings  and  queens  to  match  themselves  with 
foreign  princes.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
once  suggested  itself  to  their  speculations.  Still 
they  proceeded  to  marry  foreigners.  Mary  espoused 
Philip ;  and  had  either  Philip  or  Mary  been  different 
from  what  they  were,  we  might  now  be  extricating 
ourselves  with  the  help  of  priests  and  saints  from 
the  grasp  of  French  tyranny,  having  for  three  cen- 
turies endured  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

What  evils  did  not  the  marriage  of  James  inflict 
on  himself  and  the  nation  ?  What  evils  did  not  his 

1  Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  1 10. 
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successor  impose  on  the  land  ?  The  politics  of  I 
strange  man,  who  was  dubbed  king  or  England, 
because  he  married  an  English  princess,  laid  the 
basis  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  those  continental 
wars,  which  will  probably  sink  the  state,  as  they 
have  mightily  impaired  it's  freedom.  In  William  s 
administration,  and  in  that  of  Anne's,  which  fol- 
lowed his  views,  England  was  sacrificed  to  Holland. 
1  hcse  things  might  have  taught,  one  would  think, 
the  stupidest  people  to  correct  their  errours  ;  but 
in  this  the  English  seem  to  have  suffered  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  the  execration  pronounced  by 
Milton's  God  : 

And  hard  be  hirden'd,  blind  be  blinded  m 
Thai  uVy  ma]  ind  deeper  tall. 

Having  just  breathed  from  the  wars  imposed  on 
as  by  William  from  Holland,  we  called  to  the  tie 
George  ot   Haaoftr;    and  )   had  he  wielded 

the  sceptre  of  these  kii  ,  until   he  involved 

den  an  J.  Ku^  matters, 

which  i  d  not  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland 

in  the  reaaoteai  manner,  and  for 

man  politics  d   Austria  inimical  to  i 

kll  &  Britain  was  sa- 

crificed to  Denmark  foi         mrst,  not  worth  the 
imalleal  Then  a  rai  I   German 

war  king  of  England's  (  pos- 
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sessions  encouraged  and  prolonged  it.  Pitt,  who 
railed  at  this  war  when  in  opposition,  pursued  it 
more  ardently,  when  he  became  minister,  than  hi:* 
predecessor.  He  told  some  privately,  who  reflected 
on  his  conduct,  that  he  came  into  office  with  the 
German  war  about  his  neck ;  and  he  told  the  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  "  that  America  was  con- 
quered in  Germany  :"  which,  being  miraculous  and 
unintelligible,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. Thus  have  the  interests  of  England  been 
abandoned,  and  it's  honour  and  dignity  pro- 
stituted in  consequence  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  it's  hereditary  monarchy.  Century  after  century, 
age  after  age,  year  after  year,  England,  and  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  their  dependencies,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  have  been  sacrificed  to  fo- 
reign provinces,  to  foreign  principalities,  even  to 
the  year  1 806,  when  the  crown  declared  war  against 
Prussia  for  possessing  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
These  are  among  the  advantages,  which  a  people 
derives  from  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  national 
calamities  attending  this  species  of  government  ap- 
pear to  a  thinking  man  in  a  thousand  forms.  Nor 
can  he  perceive  how  the  person  called  king  or  em- 
peror is  advanced  in  prosperity  by  enjoying  the  in- 
tolerable prerogatives,  with  which  he  is  invested  to 
the  prejudice  of  all. 

If  I  said  it  was  inequitable,  that  any  individuals 
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should  be  predestined  to  the  ruinous  and  wretched 
situation  of  monarchs,  some  would  consider  me 
disingenuous  and  ironical;  while  others,  who  be- 
lieved that  I  spoke  from  conviction,  would  condemn 
me  as  speculating  beyond  an  obvious  truth.  Yet 
should  I  not  broach  new  or  groundless  sentiments, 
had  I  said,  that  no  man  should  be  placed  in  so  vi- 
tiating and  uneasy  a  state  as  ruler  of  an  hereditary 
kingdom. 

"  It  has  been  doubted  by  many/*  ayi  Isocrates1, 

"  whether  the   life   of  an  ordinary   citizen   be  not 

preferable  to  that  of  sovereign  princes."     I  have  no 

ition  in  affirming,   that  a  wise  man,  so  far  from 

king  to  possess  I  id   even   the 

sphere  of  it'  The  breeze  of  my 

den,"  writei  Han//  to  .^ultan  Mhamood  Shaw,  who 
solicited  his  presence  at  court,  M  is  not  to  be  purchr 
by  the   dominion  of  the   world."     But   it   may   be 
said,   this   was   a   ]  I  belieye,   « 

s   to   OK]  \-   their    feelings   on 

their  would  I  own 

happiness. 

But  we  are  not  without  some  intimations  of 
unhappiness.     A    kaliflF,    whose 
those  of  any  prince  at  present  in   Kuropc,  and  who 
had  divine  honours  offered  to  his  name,  after  a  scru- 

<>c\rin,   p  *  fttrifhtft*!  Hi  torv,  vol.   1,  p.  5.r'i 
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pulous  survey  of  his  whole  life  determined,  that 
the  number  of  his  happy  days  did  not  exceed  four- 
teen. What  private  man  could  not  with  Gibbon, 
who  records  the  anecdote,  increase  the  sum  of  his 
felicity  beyond  this  very  confined  period  ?  For  my- 
self I  say,  that  my  days  and  my  happiness  have  been 
almost  commensurate.  Another  kalif  of  the  west- 
ern world,  pope  Adrian  the  Fourth1,  speaks  nearly 
as  the  former.  "  I  have  risen,"  said  he,  "  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  dignity  in  this  world,  and 
have  never  found,  that  an  elevation  of  rank  made 
the  least  addition  to  my  happiness."  What  was  the 
opinion  of  Seleucus"?  "  If  men  knew  the  trouble 
of  merely  writing  the  orders  of  government,  no 
one  would  stoop  to  the  ground  for  a  diadem." 
Hiero3,  who  had  been  both  a  subject  and  a  sove- 
reign, as  was  Adrian,  in  a  conversation  with  Simoni- 
des  evinces,  that  greater  enjoyments  and  fewer  vexa- 
tions attend  private  men  than  princes.  He  adds,  No 
one  would  desire  to  be  a  king,  no  one  would  ad- 
mire their  rank,  who  was  conscious  of  their  cares. 

1  In  his  Philosophical  Trifles,  quoted  in  Pluarch's  Life,  c.  3. 

9  Plutarch,  An  Seni  Gerend.  Reipub.  &c. 

3  Xenophon,  Hiero,  p.  902,  Opera.  Antigonus,  in  a  letter 
to  Zeno,  says  :  "  My  fortune  and  glory  surpass  yours,  but  in 
education,  knowledge,  and  perfect  happiness,  xou  ryg  rs\eia$ 
wfaipovias,  I  am  much  your  inferior,  KaQuo-rsoew.  Diog.  Laert, 
p.  439. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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The  evils  which  infest  myalry  are  so  poignant  and 
tormenting,  that  the  most  favoured  kings  have  ex- 
pressed the  distress  of  their  situation.  The  pri 
king  of  Prussia,  long  before  his  disasters,  when  he 
was  generally  thought  to  he  the  most  enviable  prince 
in  Europe,  used  to  exclaim,  "  Why  ha^  God  made 
me  a  king1  ?"  And  the  emperor  of  China,  the  most 
imperious  prince  that  ever  ruled  on  Earth,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  grand  Lama,  regrets  his  situation  in  the 
following  words :  "  Plagued  by  Heaven  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  kingdoms*/'  No  wonder  then 
that  Sabacon3,  who  abolished  capital  punishments 
in  Egypt,  that  Lycortas*  the  father  of  Polybius,  that 
CaJmusJ  of  Cos,  Dioclesian,  Amurath,  Ramirus 
of  Arragon,  Charlemagne,  Charles  the  Filth,  Philip 
the  Fifth*,  and  Amadeus  the  eighth  duke  of  Savoy, 
styled  the  Solomon  of  the  age,  retired  from  a  life 
of  successful  ambition  to  privacy.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising at  first  view,  that  more  do  not  follow  thur 

1  Vwr  Jamet  reminds  his  son,  "that,  being  born  to  be  a 
king,  )e  are  rather  born  to  onus,  than  honos."    Epistle  to  B.  D. 
■  Turner'*  hmbasfty  to  Thibet,  p.  443. 

•  Diod.  Siculin,   lib.  1. 

•  Polybim,  lib.  2,  f.(J.      He  .ilso  mentions  TvM.utos  of  Me- 
galopolis, Dl   of  the  Argians,  Zeno  of   the 

I        :.yme  of  the  PI 
5  1  .  lib.  7 ,    c.   104.     The  historian  says,  through 

love  of  equity. 

•  Frederic,  Histoirc  tie  Mon  Terns,  t.  1,  p.  43. 
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example,  and  relinquish  dominion  for  happiness. 
The  causes  of  this  are  to  be  added  to  the  miseries 
of  royalty.  Monarchs  cling  like  a  thousand  others 
to  their  misfortunes  ;  or,  if  they  would  resume  their 
independence,  they  dare  not ;  they  are  precluded 
from  retiring  to  that  moderation,  in  which  happi- 
ness is  only  found.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assigns  the 
cause :  "  They  cannot  expect  security  in  a  private 
station."  This  is  the  most  grievous  bondage;  and 
perhaps  to  this  Solon  referred,  who  resisted  those 
that  wished  him  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Athens, 
saying,  "  Royalty  is  a  fair  field,  but  it  has  no  outlet." 
Those  who  only  see  a  king  in  his  great  abuse  of 
the  labour  and  the  service  of  others,  and  who  do  not 
reflect,  believe,  that  a  king  must  be  the  happiest  of 
the  happy.  They  consider  not  the  responsibility, 
the  business,  the  slavery,  the  perils  of  his  station. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  inadvertence,  that  the 
answer  of  Richard  Cromwell  to  colonel  Howard, 
"  That  he  would  do  no  man  harm  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  greatness/'  has  excited  unmerited  con- 
tempt. Let  his  faculties  have  been  ever  so  mean,  rio 
philosopher  could  have  spoken  more  wisely  :  it  was 
humane,  providential,  and  magnanimous ;  and  for 
a  similar  act  Thessalus  \  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  is 

1  Diodorus  Siculns  in  a  fragment  says,  that  Thessalus,  the 
-on  pf  Pisistratus,  and  a  philosopher,  abdicated  the  tyranny  of 

n2 
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greatly  applauded,  though  it  is  far  different  from 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  Achilles,  the  hero  of 
heroes : 

■  By  all  the  pow'rs  of  Heav'n  I  would, 


That  not  one  Trojan  might  escape  of  all, 
Nor  yet  one  Grecian  3  but  that  we,  from  death 
Ourselves  escaping,  might  survive  to  spread 
Troy's  sacred  bulwarks  on  the  ground,  alone1. 

They  who  condemn  the  Protector's  son,  whom 
they  call  simple,  manifest  both  simplicity  and  wicked- 
ness. He  was  capable  of  perceiving  at  least  the 
misery,  which  dominion  inflicted  on  his  father.  He 
would  indeed  have  been  simple,  he  would  have  been 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  folly,  to  have  plunged  the 
nation  into  a  civil  war  merely  to  lie  down  on  that 
rack,  on  which  he  had  beheld  his  father  tortured. 

There  is  no  man,  excepting  the  most  senseless 
and  vulgar,  who  must  not  know,  that  royalty  is  a 
grievous  inheritance.     "  When,"  says  Timur2,  "  I 

his  father,  and  became  a  simple  citizen.  But  that  his  brothers, 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  men  of  unjust  and  violent  tempers, 
desired  to  rule  the  state. 

1  Iliad,  lib.  \6,  Cowper.  This  corresponds  to  what  is  re- 
lated of  Timon  to  Apemantus.  The  latter  was  the  only  per- 
son, whom  the  misanthrope  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  At 
dinner  Apemantus  observed,  that  the  feast  was  excellent  ; 
Yes,  says  Timon,  if  you  were  not  at  it.     Plutarch,  Antoniu?. 

*  Timur's  Instit.  \\  163. 
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cj^thed  myself  in  the  robe  of  empire,  I  shut  my 
eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the  repose,  which  I  found  in 
the  bed  of  ease."  What  king  has  not  proved  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment,  if  he  ever  attended  to 
his  duty,  or  reflected  on  his  situation  ?  It  has  been 
said  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  king  with 
regard  to  his  robes,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  city. 
What  king  is  not  a  prisoner  ?  The  criminal,  who  is 
borne  to  execution,  is  guarded  ;  so  is  the  king :  and 
what  is  the  difference,  whether  the  one  be  called  a 
guard  of  safety,  and  the  other  a  guard  of  honour1  ? 
The  royal  escort  manifests  the  danger  of  the  royal 
person.  Such  is  the  state  of  royalty,  that  a  king's 
household  presents  the  aspect  of  a  defensive  war, 
and  his  excursions  in  his  native  land  resemble  a 
general's  passage  through  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
The  situation  of  kings  has  been  too  tamely  sailed 
by  Temple2  a  royal  servitude.  Under  this  view  we 
can  easily  understand,  how  Solomon,  with  every 
terrestrial  enjoyment,  with  every  thing  that  could 
gratify  sense  and  fancy,  and  possessing  great  wisdom 
and  acquisitions,  terminated  all  his  doings  with  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  spirit.  Solomon  was  a  king  ; 
a  pageant  of  exalted  sorrow. 


1  Caesar  refused  having  a  guard,  saying  it  was  better  to  die 
once,  than  always  to  be  afraid  of  dying.     Plutarch,  Caesar. 

2  Works,  2. 
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formed  such  memorable  exploits  for  his  country, 
though  Christiern  was  dethroned  by  the  Danes,  and 
though  the  safety  of  Sweden  was  secured,  refused 
to  accept  the  capitulation  of  Stockholm,  not  out  of 
cruelty  or  revenge,  but  that  he  might  protract  the 
dependence  of  the  Swedes,  till  he  had  time  to  pre- 
pare the  estates,  and  induce  them  to  add  to  the 
title  of  administrator  that  of  king. 

Power  is  most  destructive  to  man's  morals.  How 
rapidly  did  cne  Pisistratidse1  at  Atiiens  swerve  from 
rectitude  !  Witness  also  the  change  in  Sylla2,  in 
Pompey5,  in  Nero4,  and  in  the  many  Roman  em- 
perors, who  so  fairly  began  their  course,  and  ended 
it  so  calamitously.  This  induced  the  remark  of 
Tacitus5  on  Vespasian,  that  he  alone  of  all  those, 
who  attained  supreme  power,  was  improved  by  the 
alteration. 

How  can  kings  escape  being  corrupted  and  un- 

1  Thucydides,  lib.  6,  p.  44Q. 

•  Sylla  was  of  a  jocular  temper,  and  naturally  compassionate, 
says  Plutarch  j  yet  on  attaining  power,  &c 

3  The  same  author  says,  in  his  Life  of  Pompey,  that  Pompey 
was  at  first  most  easy  of  access :  yet  he  soon  passed  to  the  other 
extreme. 

4  Nero's  beginning  was  very  promising.  A  republican  poet 
complimented  his  humanity. 

3  Hist.  lib.  1,  c.  50  Plutarch  says,  that  on  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  assuming  the  title  of  kings,  there  was  a  revolution  in 
their  manners,  language,  &c.     Demetrius, 
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are  to  one  receiving  a  million,  what  a  penny  is  to 
one  possessing  a  moderate  fortune ;  observe  also, 
that  the  nation  may  have  paid  a  million  or  more  of 
debts  of  this  royal  granter  of  this  pitiful  pension  to 
a  sorry  author.  Yet  no  matter,  bards,  and  jocula- 
tors,  and  poets  laureat,  the  minstrels  oi  a  barbarous 
age',  shall  praise  the  king's  munificence. 

Flattery  sways  the  erectest  mind,  and  the  strongest 
capacity.  It  made  Alexander  a  god,  a  demon,  a 
devotee,  and  a  suicide.  Flatterers,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius2,    caused  CaK  assination  ;  and 

as  they  had  inflated  him  with  the  greatest  ho- 
nours when  living,  they  were  the  first  to  calumniate 
his  memory  w!ien  dead.  Indeed  they  seldom  wait 
for  the  death  of  their  victim.  The  flatterer  is  often 
the  calumniator  ;  and  thus  he  retaliates  the  public 
affront  put  on  himself,  by  privately  slandering  the 
cau'-e  of  his  own  dishonour.  Hence  the  throne  is 
absolutely  beset  by  such  wretches  as  Curtius  Rui 

addressed  to  Galba.  He  gave  Canns  a  flute-player  some  piece* 
of  gold,  and  he  told  him,  it  was  a  gratuity  or'  bis  own,  and 
not  the  public  money.  Plutarch,  Galba.  I  have  road  some- 
whrre,  mat  Carte  nee  ved  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  from  the 
king.  Unfortunately  he  saw  the  Pretender  at  Avignon,  and  he 
affirmed,  that  he  cured  the  scrofula — the  pension  was  withdrawn, 

1  Wharton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  says,  that 
jocularors  or  bards  were  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3  Lib.  44;   Xiphilin.  p.  28. 

3  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  11,  c.  12. 
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that  state,  in  which  an  hereditary  king  presides, 
servile,  barbarous,  and  Asiatic1.  I  have  spoken 
against  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators, and  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  topic  may  be 
applied  with  exaggerated  effect  against  hereditary 
kings*.  James  the  First*  says,  "  the  greatest  hin- 
drance in  the  execution  of  cur  laws  in  this  country 
are  these  heritable  sherifdomes  and  regalities, 
which  being  in  the  hands  of  the  great  men,  do 
wracke  oppressors.'"  Thus  we  find,  that  a  portion 
of  the  royal  prerogative  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
justice  ;  but  when  all  the  re^al  prerogatives 
centred  in  one  person,  wonderful  to  tell!  they  form 
the  wisest,  just  est  government.  However,  let  this 
pass.  I  say  there  is  no  security,  that  a  son  shall 
inherit  his  father's  virtues.  Should  the  father  mira- 
culously steer  clear  of  every  corruption,  which  royalty 

i  De  Repub.  lib  3,  c.  14. 

*  One  of  the  passages,  on  which  the  attorney-general  mou 
dwelt  in  his  prosecution  of  Paine,  was  this ;  "  Mankind  are 
heritable  property  -,  to  inherit  a  government,  is  to  inherit  a 
people,  as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds."  Paine  applied  this 
to  the  British  monarchy.  Why,  what  is  the  monarchy  ?  is  it 
not  heritable  ?  and  are  not  the  people  the  subjects  of  this  mo- 
narchy ?  Paine  then  was  indicted  for  a  figure  of  speech  :  his 
simile  of  flocks  and  herds  was  not  agreeable  to  the  criticism  of 
the  attorney-general.  Happy  days,  when  florid  imagery  and 
hyperbole  are  libellous  ! 

5  B.  Doron,  p.  34. 
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exposes  to  undo  him,  what  then  ?  Indeed 
that  Bellarius  says  in  Cymbeline  : 

to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  ! 
v^rt  knou  <«on<  to  the  king, 
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Bey  and  the  tnck  of  oihcn 

hether  this  deserve  >n  I  ttiy  not  to 

I    refer  the  reader  to  the  speech   in 

She  •  the  beefeater, 

I  princr  ;uise,  which  en  d  ture 

:  well-breathed  bloodhounds  are  bred  from 
ferocious  dogs,  and  fwift  bortn  descent 
xl  men  do  not  tran 
vn  virtues,  for  these  depend  on  educa- 
tion J   do  not  d  Mnif 

line,  ad 
ndgoous  to*]  to  a  aoldser,  who  dtatrtd  to  eocoted  h 
klty  f^ci  ■•  statacim*  aK^vi^t  unv  m  w*rpmymit*$ 
Ptaarch,  de  V*.  Pudorr 

I  brothers     I>»od.  Sicuh 
Timoleon  and  hit  brother,  k  ttm 

r  ant  or  roetibu*  et  boost. 
n  jarrncst.  eat  to  e^ott  paowm 
tut  j  nee  imbottrro  tofoccs 
Proa/nerant  aqnihr  columbam. 
~s  do  not  produce  pigeoot  ?  A  rare  coociution. 
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their  talents  to  their  sons.  In  this  nature  seems 
more  capricious  with  regard  to  man  than  to  other 
animals.  The  fact  may  be  ascertained  by  our 
own  history.  Edward  the  First  was  son  of  Henry 
the  Third,  and  father  of  Edward  the  Second  ;  that 
is,  an  able  prince  had  a  simple  father  and  a  simpler 
son.  Edward  the  Second  had  for  his  son  Edward 
the  Third,  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour,  \ 
was  rivalled  by  his  son  Edward  the  black  prince. 
To  these  two  princes  of  successive  ability  followed 
Richard  the  Second,  a  person  of  the  meanest  mind. 
In  like  manner  Henry  the  Sixth  succeeded  Henry 
the  Fifth.  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  the  fa- 
ther's capacity  is  no  assurance  of  the  sun's.  As  to 
the  morals  of  these  kin  gtn  raly  speaking 

approached  each  other  in  the  sum  of  their  imper- 
fections; audit  the  Black  Prin  DC  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  bravery  and  moderation,  ir 
must  be  remembered,  he  was  no  king,  and  that  his 
distinguishing  merit  was  the  consequence  of  a  pe- 
culiar education  at  a  peculiar  time,  which  is  seldom 
the  fortune  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown. 

Ya  shall  the  chief  office  of  the  state  be  heredi- 
tary :  that  which  requires  incomparably  the  gi\ 
talents,  assiduity,  and  acquisitions  shall  be  held  by 
.  a  title,  which  would  not  of  itself  authorize  any 
man  to  perforin  the  lowest  mechanical  office  in  a 
corporate   town.     This  man  h  to  be  king,  because 


IfO     ( t 

his  father  v  Bat  \  >aps, 

the  king,  though  a 
utive  officer,  is 
should  he  d  possess  a  weak  i 

knowledge,  it   i 
are  to  underhand,  that  the 
portanr.     Th    r  ..     A  a    iff  eking 

all  things  b  and   is 

council.     But  how  are  tho. 
to  be  chosen  ?  It  has  alwa;. 
.blest  p-  shown  r 

ir  miaisi 
potent  king.  nost 

•fouslr.  Suppose  that  by  accident  able  mi- 
nisters and  a  wise  council  were  appointed  to  assist 
the  k::i^.  If  the  king  be  incompe:  eat,  how  is  he 
to  prefer  the  best  advice  ?  or  ra  >uld  he 

choose  the  uorst  ?  What  says  sir   \  Ra- 

M  If  he,  who  i 
take  counsel,  b- 
fuse  all  gooii 

which  his  o-  \  affecteth,  because  the  win' 

him  to  take  pleasure    in    I 

s  ."     I  say,  and  all  history  supports  my  li 

ow 
(be  em- 
peror from  a  vagran*  but  whether   it  it  the  »un  of 
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mation,  that  advice  to  the  unwise  is  generally  use- 
less ;  and  to  certain  haughty  masters  the  best  ad- 
vice often  induces  their  perverse  tempers  to  brave 
all  considerations.  Hence  the  goodness  of  the  go- 
vernment resolves  itself  into  the  capaei'.y  and  virtue 
of  him,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ; 
and  if  he  be  an  hereditai  y  king,  it  i   i  .  that 

he  will  be  qualified  to  choose  wise  mini.  |  *s,  or,  sup- 
posing them  chosen,  to  follow  their  instructions. 

To  appoint  kings  by  inheritance  seems  to  me 
much  more  absurd  than  the  custom  of  the  Ethio- 
pians',  who  elected  their  king  fur  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  because  beauty  is  pleasing  to  the  eye: 
and  much  better  was  the  practice  of  the  Aiitemii", 
who,  while  they  honoured  all  others  ;.ccorJing  to 
justice,  preferred  the  r  their  kings.    Swift- 

ness is  a  personal  excellence,  but  to  be  born  of  this 

the  sea.  or  the  moon  of'  Qtain,    is  left   in  mdaochofyr 

suspense. 

'Aristotle,  DeRepub.  lib.  4,  c.  4,  5.  Died.  Siculus  says, 
that  they  choose  the  best -mad  for  their  king.     Lib.  3. 

It  seems,  that  Saul  was  chosen  for  his  height  It  is  v. id  he  was 
"higher  than  any  of  the  people  by  the  shoulders  upward. 
And  Samuel  sr.id  to  all  the  people,  See  yc  him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people. 
And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  Go  J  sv  g!"  1  Sa- 

muel, c.  10. 

*  Nicolas  Dar.iasecnus,  p.  560.  Plato  says,  swiftness  is  most 
necessary  to  war.     De  Lcgib.  lib.  3,  p.  903. 
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or  that  man  co:    >rs  nothing.     Instead  of  choosing 
kings  by  ht  vould  k  e  more  prudent  to 

them  by  th  horse,  a 

petitors  of 

tensions' ;  or  ait  i  which  according  to 

e  Lcsgee  Tartars  appoint  ih  ;  a 

it  throw  ihe 

at  whom  it  tl  rune. 

be  s 
much  better  than  a  by  de^ 

at  least  tons  of  the  hu- 

man  mini!   from   I  .   a  i  J   \ 

courtly  education —  Joes  not  i 

^  or  en 

•Iv  that  •  inberi) 

father's  taU  l  \  .uighanV  ada 

4*  In  but   virtue 

but  there  is  <  ■  be- 

,  that  the  person  wl  will 

be  muc:.  to  the  king   hi  r,  who  was 

elected  to  tl 
dowed  by  nature.      I 

and  »  |  the  child  of  a 

I 
.  ••    h 

1  Herod  84.  '  I;.r.<-:..   I  L  lj  }       - 

•Oa  tuc  Nature  «.:  2. 
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thence  learned  to  estimate  his  own  capacity.  Not 
so  the  king's  son:  he,  says  Plato1,  is  necessarily 
corrupted.  Thus  hereditary  monarchy  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  it  must  decline  sometimes  gradually, 
but  generally  it  falls  headlong  ;  as  according  to  Xe- 
nophonV  account  of  the  Persian  monarchy  on  the 
death  of  Cyrus  :  "  Then  all  things  became  disor- 
ganised, and,  in  short,  truth,  justice,  bravery,  were 
displaced  by  a  universal  debaucheiy  of  manners.1' 
Let  every  attention 3  be   paid  to  the  king's  sons ; 


»Dj  Legib.  lib.  6,  p.  502. 

•Hi*.  Gftse.  lib.  8   p.  liJO.  Opera. 

1  It  is  sai  lj  hat  in  India  the  heirs  to  the  crown  are  brought 
up  without  particular  attention,  H  i  counteract  any  in- 

solence they  might  pi  :  Apollooioj  Tyaneus,  his 

Life,  lib.  3,  c.  cj  ■  And  what  virtue  tint  those  kings  exhibit  in 
consequence  5  It  is  also  said,  that  the  Spartan  kings  were  edu- 
cated with  still  greater  exactness  than  private  persons.  Yet 
Plutarch  affirms  the  contrary ,  and  that  Agesilaus  is  particularly 
to  be  remarked  tor  having  adopted  freely  the  most  rigorous 
discipline  in  his  youth.  Agesilaus.  Besides,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  lib.  7,  c.  3,  that  it  was  not  the  first-born  of  the 
king  who  succeeded  to  the  crown,  but  a  younger  son,  if  born 
after  lis  father  had  attained  the  royalty.  Socrates  gives  also  a 
wondrous  account  of  the  curiosity  used  in  educating  the  Persian 
princes.  First  Alcibiades,  p.  441.  Yet  hear  Plato  in  his  third 
book  of  Laws,  p.  115.  He  there  says,  th2t  the  sons  of  Cyrus 
were  corrupted  by  their  education  j  that  they  would  hear  no- 
thing but  their  own  praise  j  and  that  the  state  was  ruir.ed. 
JPJato  adds,  the  public  affairs   were  restored  by  Darius,  who 

vol.  n;  o 
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they  want  that  equality  of  fortune,  which  can  alone 
preserve  them  from  pride  and  vanity.  Flattery, 
which  according  to  the  Hebrew  apologue  was  the 
first  vice  that  appeared  on  Earth,  so  seductive  as  to 
beguile  innocence  from  God  himself,  and  <fc  bring 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  wo,"  shall  poison 
the  royal  offspring :  it  shall  be  infused  with  the 
nurse's  milk  into  the  royal  infant.  It  is  not  merely  a 
poor  poet,  as  Johnson1  reflects  on  Dryden,  who 
shall  address  a  prince  of  Wales  at  his  birth  with  ex- 
orbitant  adulation  ;  the  rich  men  from  the  East  and 
the  West  shall  come  and  fall  down  before  the  puling 
babe  predestined  to  royalty.  When  Henry  the  Sixth 
was  only  eight  months  old,  and  lay  in  his  mother's 
lap  in  the  parliament  chamber,  the  Speaker  made  a 
proposition,  "  in  which  among  other  things  he 
said  much  of  the  providence  of  God,  who  had  en- 
dowed  the  realm  with  the  presence  of  so  towardly  a 
prince  and  sovereign  governor-." 

The  same   devoted   sycophancy  shall  be  admini- 
stered to  the  boy.     The  verse  of  the  poet  Saadee*, 

was  not  a  king's  son,  nor  was  he  educated  delicately.  He 
thought,  that  men  living  in  the  same  state  should  enjoy  equality 
of  laws,  &c.  P.  8 16.  To  him  Xerxes  succeeded,  who  was  edu- 
cated like  Cambyses,  the  »n  of  Cyrus,  &c. 

*  Poets,  vol.  1,  p.  360. 

9  B  '.rrtngton's  Ancient  Stat.  p.  53,  from  Fabian's  Chronicle- 

5  Ferisfata's  Hist,  of  Dekkan,  vol.  1,  p.  73. 
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which  the  Indians  teach  their  children,  "  Should 
the  prince  at  noon  say  it  is  night,  declare  that  you 
behold  the  moon  and  stars/'  is  the  chief  canon  of 
all  those,  who  attend  the  heir  apparent.  What  can 
such  a  victim  to  a  bad  government  learn  ?  Large 
patrimonial  inheritances  prevent  a  habit  of  industry, 
and  a  disposition  to  be  improved.  What  then  must 
be  the  state  of  the  royal  boy  ?  King  James  freely 
admits,  that  a  king's  knowledge  must  be  trivial :  in 
youth  pleasure,  in  manhood  business,  obstruct  his 
learning.  Every  thing  will  prevent  it.  The  reign- 
ing king,  the  father,  will  prevent  his  son's  improve- 
ment ;  for,  says  Raleigh  \  "  it  hath  long  been  ob- 
served, that  he  shall  be  ever  suspected  of  the  prince 
in  possession,  whom  men  account  worthy  to  be 
prince  in  reversion."  Perhaps  the  mother  will  pre- 
vent the  son's  improvement,  as  Agripplna^  who 
turned  Nero's  attention  from  philosophy,  observing, 
that  it  was  unsuitable  to  imperial  power.  Should 
father  and  mother  be  indifferent,  many  will  not ; 
many  will  solicit  the  royal  youth's  attention  by  act- 
ing the  lowest  and  most  criminal  parts  to  gratify  his 
vanity.  Perhaps  some  sycophant  will  triumph  ever 
all  his  competitors  for  the  possession  of  the  weak 
youth ;  perhaps   a  corresponding    weakness  of  un- 

1  Cabinet  Couifril,  p.  132. 

-  Sed  a  philosophia  earn  (Neronem)  mater  avertitj  monens 
Jmperaturo  contrariam  es£.e.     Suetonius,  lib  6,  c.  52, 
o  2 
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understanding  will  secure  bis  tenure ;  perhaps,  from 
being  the  favourite,  he  may  become  the  king's  mini- 
ster ;  and  perhaps  he  will  continue  in  office,  till  the 
nation  can  :.  r  endure  the  mismanagement  of 

the  royal  parasite.  The  English  have  witnessed  such 

It  them.     The  story  of 
their  Nation  to  a  Macsycophant1  is  not  entirely 

-otten. 

.    .   ■  ordinal  vice  of  royalty,  would 

of  itself  counteract  and  destroy  all  the  good  (juali- 

)f  any  man,  though  endowed  in  the  prodigality 

Truth'1   kings   and   their   heirs  seldom 

hear  ;   i:  ,  it  would  be  impolite  and  boori 

in  public,  it  would  be  I,    rebellious,    trea- 

A   law  was  passed  at  the  instigation  of 

>m\\  making  it  penal  to  atfirm,  that 

i  I  ich  he  and  at  a 

with   I 

ptst,  which  'inly 

i  i*>  hear  the  truth  -, 
if  th  •  law  what  is  n 


•  T!  Junius  vol.  i,  letta 

.  fid  Jnnhu 

I 

truth   du: 

h.ul  b  en  a  \  ing. 
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rious,  you  shall  not  utter  your  grievances ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  under  the  triumviri1  of  old,  and  Bona- 
parte now,  the  people  shall  be  forced  publicly  to  re- 
joice under  pains  and  penalties  ;  if  finally  it  be  said, 
This  man  is  irresponsible,  can  do  no  wrong,  think 
no  wrong ;  what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  If  le- 
gally and  colloquially  this  king  and  this  king's  son 
must  be  praised  superlatively  at  all  events,  how  is 
either  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  ?  Or 
should  he  have  attained  a  faint  apprehension  of 
their  difference,  what  inducement  has  he  to  coun- 
teract his  passions,  when,  so  far  from  being  repro-* 
bated  for  his  vices,  an  eulogium  even  waits  on  his 
name  ?  Were  a  prince  endowed  with  vast  revenues 
by  the  nation  ;  did  he  gamble  in  all  ways  in  which 
money  and  reputation  could  be  lost ;  had  he  even 
exhausted  the  complaisance  of  legislators  and  mini- 
sters, who  seem  to  use  the  exchequer  of  the  state 
according  to  the  text,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given, 
you  j"  had  he  beggared  himself,  and  would  he 
beggar  the  nation  by  everlasting  waste  and  repeated 
mendicity  ;  had  he  ruined  his  health  by  extreme  in- 
temperance ;  were  he  at  once  mean  and  profuse,  pro- 
digal and  rapacious ;  had  he  disgraced  the  marriage 
bed  of  citizens  and  nobles,  and  dishonoured  his  own, 
widowing  his  consort,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  : 

1  Xiphilia,  p.  39. 
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were  there  such  a  prince,  rhyming  imps  would  invoke 
him  as  the  paragon  of  nature,  prose  writers  would  offer 
incense  to  his  virtues,  and  a  parasite  might  arise, 
who  would  call  him,  in  his  flagitious  zeal  for  monar- 
chy, "  The  pride  of  the  English  nation." 

I  low  can  any  one  reared  to  a  throne  be  taught 
self- knowledge,  or  a  knowledge  of  propriety,  when 
in  everv  stage  of  his  being  all  his  acts  are  received 
with  the  most  fulsome  compliments  ?  Paul  of  Russia 
goes  mad,  he  sends  troops  into  Italy,  and   a  gl 

lish  senator  calls  him  the  magnanimous  Paul. 
His  son  acts  the  part  of  an  idiot,  and  who  so  heroi- 
cal  as  Alexander1  ?  Thus,  abroad  and  at  home, 
in  e\  rv  step  of  the  royal  progress  from  Infancy, 
through  youth,  in  manhood,  whether  expecting 
the  throne,  or  possessing  it,  whether  immature  or 
superannuated  in  it's  abuse,  still   shall   the   king 

piously  flattered  ; — Still  as  he  advances  in  J 

the    habitual 
drunkard  filis  higher  the  intoxicating  dr.  li  his 

may  be 
seen  a  king,  who  is  just  not  so  much  a  driveller  as 

]  !iw    ma     r    -  ted,   that  the  emperor  of 

(claimed  i 

■  <  Q  1'  my  life*."      01  O 

itibility.  Jot  at  that  time,  per- 
}].<}  i,  Swed  i  an  I  Russtana  were  murdering  each  other  by  thou- 
sands for  bii  io) -jl  pleasure^ 
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not  to  be  fed  by  a  nurse,  arid  just  not  so  mad  as  not 
to  be  consigned  to  Bedlam,  nay  even  a  driveller 
and  a  lunatic,  honoured,  as  Homer  says  of  his 
assassinating  heroes,  among  his  people  as  a  God. 

In  opposition  to  hereditary  kings.,  Milton  said, 
that  a  popular  government  was  more  frugal,  and 
that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth.  This  Johnson  calls  "  shal- 
low policy,  as  it  supposes  money  the  supreme  good.'* 
Thus  is  Milton  dispatched,  for  a  short  hearing  suits 
a  bad  cause.  Johnson  assumes,  that  the  expense 
of  monarchy  was  it's  only  evil  in  Milton's  apprehen- 
sion ;  though  he  mentioned  it  merely  as  a  grievance 
in  itself,  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  monarchy. 
Hear  Johnson  further  on  this  point :  "  The  expense 
of  a  court  is  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic,  by 
which  money  is  circulated  without  any  national  im- 
poverishment/' How  receiving  money  raised  by 
taxation  and  expending  it  on  the  retinue  and  pagean-, 
try  of  a  court  can  be  called  a  kind  of  traffic,  is  new 
to  the  commercial  world.  That  Johnson  should  ut- 
ter such  rare  nonsense,  for  Johnson  doted  on  kings 
and  the  church,  and  loved  and  gloried  in  his  dotage, 
is  not  surprising  ;  but  we  should  not  expect  similar 
sentiments  from  Bentham*.  "  The  money  of  the 
civil   list,"    says  this  writer,  "  paid    to  the   king, 

*  Traites  de  Legislation,  &C,  tarn,  ?>,  p.  6g,  70. 
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though  exorbitant  to  vulgar  cal<  is,  inn  ; 

in's  ideas,  a  measure  to  ensure  the  g  I  hap- 

piness."    Then  be  reproves  the  parsimony  of  the 
parliament,  which,  he  -  d    Charles    the 

Second    to    sell  vis  the  Fourteenth, 

who    raj  his   pro,!  Charles  Fox,    in 

his   |  noticed,  that  some 

•rians    have   reflected   on  the  parsimony  of  the 
parliament  to  tlv  house  of  Stuart,   re- 

that  the  grants  v.      !  intended 

only   to  ED   independent  people, 

•Jcnsome  to  Lewis.     II  it  hap- 

,  that  w  n  Charl 

bein 

■  • 

brace  his  n  1         ,     od  make  his 

pov.  •  the 

I  •  .  •'    •  '  .. 

rioua  when  t'  med 

inst  John,  ami  c  £  Ri  with 

ct    to   Char' 

1  P.  .-J.      Whv  nor   nl-  M  Ked 

(o  be  cxn: 
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»y:  f  the  till 
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the  consequence  of  the  former  was  Magna  Charta, 
of  the  latter  the  Restoration,  which  Fox',  on  whose 
pages  it  is  delightful  to  dwell,  calls  Ci  usually  the 
most  dangerous  and  worst  of  all  revolutions."  Ben- 
tham  proceeds  to  say,  "  By  the  alliance  of  power 
with  riches,  which  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
throne,  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  increased, 
and  that  under  this  view  royal  pomp  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  ornaments  of  architecture,  which  at 
the  same  time  support  and  connect  the  edifice." 
This  is  to  place  architraves  on  Burke's  Corinthian 
capitals.  Why  does  not  Bentham,  who  finds  a  civil 
list  of  a  million,  because  it  furnishes  out  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  beneficial  to  the  royal  power,  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  personage  a  hat  and  feathers  ? 
For  it  was  as  much  an  established  custom,  that  a 
theatrical  hero  of  the  old  school  should  have  his 
head  thus  surmounted,  as  that  a  mad  princess 
should  appear  in  white  satin.  Why  not  make  the 
dignified  pall-bearers  of  this  pageant,  instead  of 
wearing  stars  and  garters,  have  their  face  and  per- 
son tattooed,  as  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  no- 

of  Charles  the  First.  His  settled  purpose  was  arbitrary  power. 
He  required  Wentworth,  to  adopt  all  the  odium  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  to  attribute  whatever  was  conciliating  to  himself. 
This,  which  is  proved  by  his  own  words,  displays  the  mean- 
ness and  depravity  of  the  martyr. 
*  P.  8. 
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to  rule  all  nations/'  Would  not  this  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  red  riband,  and  the  blue  riband, 
and  the  cross,  and  the  crb&ier  ?  for  thus  the  sashes  of 
the  child  in  the  nursery  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
dress  of  Harlequin  on  the  stage.  Or  should  this  not 
agree  with  the  notions  of  the  imperial  machinists, 
and  of  the  dressers  of  royalty,  why  not  order  these 
Corinthian  capitals  to  have  their  faces  painted  and 
to  walk  in  the  procession  of  royalty  in  buskined 
shoes,  that  they  might  be  more  admired  by  the  peo- 
ple ?  If  a  precedent  be  wanting,  it  is  ready  without 
turning  to  the  herald's  legend.  X.enophon  says  it 
was  the  practice  of  Cyrus.  Why  not  have  the  royal 
pageant  himself  adorned  with  floating  tresses  not  his 
own,  and  an  artificial  complexion  ?  Ileliogabalus 
is  an  example  for  the  practice. 

Milton  was  so  far  from  entering  into  the  evils  of 
monarchy,  that  he  merely  glanced  at  a  particular 
vice  of  it,  it's  enormous  expense.  If  the  favourers 
of  royalty  think,  that  such  gewgaws,  which  cost  I 
know  not  what  enormous  revenues,  are  necessary  to 
the  office  of  a  king,  I  say,  that  they  declare  against 
it ;  and  when  they  intimate,  that,  to  preserve  it's 
consequence,  it  must  be  arrayed  like  a  posiuremaster 
in  a  booth  to  delude  the  multitude,  they  expose  it 
to  derision.  And  when  others  call  that  revenue 
wrung  by  taxes  from  the  industry  of  the  people  a 
kind  of  traffic,  it  shows,  that  the  vice  of  it's  na- 
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ture  not  only  enervates,  but  deranges  the  human 
mind.  I  know  nothing  comparable  to  this  observa- 
tion of  Johnson's  traffic,  not  even  those  exactions, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  called  benevolences  ;  of 
which  it  is  said  in  the  first  statute  of  Richard  the 
Third's  reign1,  that  families  have  been  absolutely 
ruined  by  these  pretended  presents  to  the  kii 

Had  this  capital  invention  of  Johnson  appeared  in 
the  present  day,  the  fame  of  the  discovery  would 
have  been  participated  between  the  ministry  and  the 
crown  ;  for  the  former  have  proved  by  their  scrib- 
blers, that  commerce  is  unimportant  to  a  nation. 
How  consoling  is  it  to  England  in  the  present  stag- 
nation of  her  trade,  as  it  must  be  in  all  future  con- 
tingencies of  sieges  and  embargoes,  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  commerce  !  She  contains  within 
herself,  not  by  the  coasting  trade,  not  by  inland  na- 
vigation, not  by  barter  in  towns,  but  by  incrctd 
the  revenue  of  the  civi'  and    infil 

ited  1     meet  evei      del 
;  to  this — th  !, — 

i   the    ten    millions, 
which  these  countries  pay  annually  in  tithe,  and  in 
lotion  to  the  established  clergy,  may  be 
doubled, to  1  mentd  trade,  the  gl 

of  God,   and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
realm. 

328. 
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Milton  made  only  a  casual  observation  on  the  ex* 
penditure  of  monarchy ;  had  he  advanced  a  step 
further,  he  would  have  exposed  the  consequences 
of  this  waste,  which  is  necessary  to  support  a 
throne.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  it  is  a 
maxim  of  state  in  kingdoms,  that  economy  is  not  a 
royal  virtue.  A  few  writers  and  princes '  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  generality  of  kings  adopt  Cali- 
gula's2 opinion — that  frugality  does  not  become 
Caesar.  Hence  the  immense  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  thence  the  consequential  waste,  which  inflicts  a 
twofold  injury  on  the  nation.  The  salaries  of  every 
person  connected  with  the  crown  are  comparatively 
as  excessive  as  the  king's.  William  Pitt,  whose 
soul  (I  speak  it  with  delight)  was  as  free  from  any 
sordid  affections  as  any  minister's  that  ever  lived,  had 
however  annexed  to  the  emoluments  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  of  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
sinecure  of  wardenship  to  the  cinque  ports ;  and 
his  present  successor,  but  how  unlike  William 
Pitt !  has  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 

'Frugality  is  a  royal  virtue  in  Japan.  Thunberg's  Travels, 
vol.  3,  p.  257.  The  reigning  emperor,  when  Du  Halde  wrote,- 
was  frugal.  Vol.  1,  p.  276.  Sultan  Mahmood  Shaw  used  to 
say,  "  that  kings  were  only  trustees  of  the  divine  riches  ;  and 
that  to  expend  more  on  themselves  than  necessity  required,  was 
a  breach  of  trust."     Ferishta,  vol.  1,  p.  56. 

4  Aut  frugi  hominem  esse  oportere  dictitans  Csesarem.  Sue- 
tonius, lib.  4,  c,  49. 
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caster  added  to  his  other  appointments.  Thus  does 
royalty,  not  only  in  it's  proper  person,  but  by  it's 
ministers,  require  vast  revenues  to  support  it.  This 
is  not  all  ;  for  every  change  of  ministry  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  national  expense  a  change  for. the  worse, 
as  every  new  administration  brings  with  it  a  vora- 
cious tribe,  who  are  to  be  paid  ;  while  the  members 
of  the  last  rejected  ministry  are  to  be  pensioned,  to 
moderate  their  resentments,  and  as  an  indirect  ad- 
vance of  the  triumphant  party  to  themselves,  by 
which  they  claim  from  their  successors  the  like 
equivalent.  Thus  docs  monarchy  waste  directly  and 
indirectly  the  substance  of  the  people.  Hence  the 
same  circumstances,  which  induce  them  to  accumu- 
late offices,  pensions,  and  salaries,  on  themselves, 
on  their  friends,  and  on  their  enemies,  induce  them 
to  seize  the  public  money,  and  to  embezzle  or  abuse 
it  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  dept  ndants. 
Thus  the  money  extorted  from  the  people  in  a  great 
measure  disappears  among  those  who  collect1  and 
receive  it — that  is,  among  the  ministry  and  their 
agents. 

This  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  state,  where  eco- 
nomy is  not  respected  but  despised  by  it's  princes. 

1  Tt  is  'aid  in  Lord  Nelson's  Life,  thnt  tlie  large  estates  <  f  th< 
Jesuits,  which  were   forfeited   to   the  crown,  did  not  pay  the 
expense  of  their  management ;  and  that  nothing  wai 
lived  from  them  by  the  king. 
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Guicciardini1,  speaking  of  Ferdinand,  remarks,  that 
kings  who  are  rapacious,  but  prodigal,  are  more  ad- 
mired than  those  who  are  frugal  and  honest.  This 
pernicious  flattery,  and  example,  is  imitated  by  the 
courtiers,  and  by  the  people ;  who,  king  James' 
says,  "  are  naturally  inclined  to  counterfeit  like  apes 
their  prince's  manners."  Then  shall  we  find  men 
praised  for  promoting  new  dresses,  new  equipages, 
and  so  on,  which  is  called  encouraging  industry  and 
manufactures  ;  that  is,  for  promoting  extravagance, 
and  vanity,  and  debt,  and  ruin.  "  Private  vices 
are  public  benefits/'  said  one,  who  had  few  fol- 
lowers ;  but  these  men  say,  Private  and  public  vices 
are  public  and  private  benefits.  So  infectious  are 
the  revenues,  the  luxury,  and  the  extravagance  of 
royalty,  that  courtiers  and  nobles,  notwithstanding 
their  immense  salaries,  are,  like  the  king  their  master, 
deeply  in  debt.  Scarcely  any  one,  who  pretends  to 
gentility,  does  not  exceed  his  income;  and  the 
most  noble,  because  the  nearest  the  throne,  is  most 
oppressed  with  debts.  The  extravagance  of  royalty 
communicates  itself  to   every   rank  of  society,  to 

1  Storia,  lib.  12,  year  15 1 6. 

9B.  Dorcn,  p.  24.  To  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  I  add 
the  following  :  Any  defects  of  the  king  his  friends  inflict  on 
themselves,  says  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  3,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians: 
for  they  would  think  it  shameful  to  walk  straight  after  a  halting 
king. 
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every  order  of  the  state,  even  to  Trip1  the  footman, 
who  raises  money  by  way  of  annuity. 

I  therefore  repeat,  that   an    hereditary  executive 
power  is  not  to  be  chosen";  and  in  thib  1  merely  co- 
incide with  those,  who  have  sketched  forms  of  na- 
tional government.     The  only  possible  advantage, 
that  an  hereditary  can  have  over  an  elective  magis- 
tracy,   is,    that   the   succession   may  happen    with 
greater  tranquillity.     But  is  this  to  counterbalance 
all  it's  other  evils,  which   but  to  enumerate  would 
be  tedious  ?  And  why  is  it  presumed,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  must  by  necessity  cause 
dangerous  commotions,  or  indeed  any  disturbance  ? 
Is  not  this  to  assume,  that  men  are  incapable   of 
being    prudent,    and    that    ignorance,  frowardness, 
perversity,  passion,  and  corruption  are  so  radical  in 
human  nature,  that  it  is  incapable  either  of  correc- 
tion or  reform  I — which  is  an  extravagant  paradox, 
■  gross  libel,  an  evident  falsehood.     I   have   men- 
tioned nations,  where  the  chief  magistrate  was  and  is 
elective  ;  and    though  the   vStates  which  enjoy   this 
eminent  advantage,  manifest  great  defects  in  their 

'School  tbr  Scandal. 

'It  it  so  miserable  a  government,  thai  it  is  well  ror  the  people, 
perhaps,  ihat  there  arc  few  good.  "  I  had  almost  said,  that  it  is 
providential  for  the  liberties  of  I  free  country,  that  there 
should  not  be  a  long  succession  of  great  arid  able  princes." 
Barrin^ton'i  Anc.  Statutes,  p.  266. 
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constitutional  laws,  their  magistrates  succeed  to  their 
office  without  disturbance  or  inconvenience.  Have 
we  not  proved,  that  the  electors,  that  the  members 
of  the  representative  assembly,  and  of  the  senate, 
should  be  elected  ?  And  does  it  not  follow  by  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  that  a  less  cautious  and  intel- 
ligent, process  than  that  adopted  to  appoint  the  sub- 
ordinate agents  of  government,  should  not  be 
adopted  to  appoint  the  principal  ? 

AN    ELECTIVE    EXECUTIVE    MAGISTRATE  PRE- 
FERRED. 

In  preferring  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  admini- 
stration of  the  state,  we  only  conform  to  the  ancient 
practices  of  mankind — to  the  lost  privileges  of  so- 
ciety. That  chief  magistrates  Avere  originally  elec- 
tive, we  do  not  want  the  support  of  MachiavelV 
authority  to  establish.  I  have  evinced  this  in  my 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  civil  government  in 
the  preceding  volume.  Indeed  we  find,  that  in  all 
states,  of  which  history  condescends  to  rehearse  the 
beginning,  the  chief  was  elected.  Romulus2  was 
elected,  and  so  were  all  the  latter  kings  of  Europe. 
The  kingdom  of  Mexico  was  ruled  by  an  elective 
prince3,  as  were  many  other  states  in  the  New  World4. 

1  t)iscorsi,  lib.  1,  D.  2.  2Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  2,  c.  4. 

3  Heriot's  Travels,  p.  397.  4  Ibid,  p.  551 . 
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The  same  accounts  we  have  concerning  Egypt1  and 
China.  Fohi:,  the  first  Chinese  emperor,  was  elected; 
and  it  is  of  material  consideration,  that  in  this  ex- 
traordiiv  -  the  nu  d y nasties5  of 

which  exceed  the  ki  monarc' 

of  the  longest  continuance,  the  emperor  is  still 
elected;  and  that  the  election,  thou  the 

tue.  Lord 

observes,    Ci  that    the  abilities  of  four 

mperorSj  hundred  and 

,  if  wc  did  not 
remember  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  state — that 
the  app  of  a  successor  is  vested  in  the  em- 

peror, v.  hout  regard  to  primogeniture,  with- 

out the  I  of  a  parent,  without  the  parti 

ci'  a  friend,  acts  on  this  the  parent  of 

the  state;  and  i  that  p  ids  family, 

whuin  he  juJges  most  worthy  t< 

1  Di  i  did   not 
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A  popular  election  was  the  mode  by  which  the 
successors  of  Mahomet  were  appointed1.  By  the 
same  means  the  popes  succeeded  to  St.  Peter's 
chair.  The  process  was  as  follows: — On  thedeaih  of 
the  pope,  the  seven  cardinal  bishops  recommended 
a  successor  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  their 
choice  was  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  murmur  or  ap- 
plause of  the  people. 

The  nomination  of  inferior  magistrates  was  also 
elective.  At  Rome  it.  was  not  until  the  empire  was 
absolutely  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
that  the  right  to  appoint  the  magistracy  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate ?;  that  is,  to 
the  prince.  In  England  the  heretoch,  and  afterward 
the  sheriff,  as  I  have  noticed  on  another  occasion, 
was  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  this  right  the  peo- 
ple enjoyed  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  As 
I  mentioned  the  popular  election  of  the  pope,  I  may 
add,  that  the  clergy  were  originally  elected  by  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  bishops4.  Nor  was  the 
bishop  then  called  by  the  king  to  his  office,  or  by 
the  pope,  but  men  were  elected  to  the  episcopal 
chair  throughout  all  Christendom  promiscuously  by 
the  suffrage  of  clergy  and  laity5.    But  now  all  things 

1  Gibbon,  vol.  g,  p.  333.  ft  Ibid.  p.  1Q6, 

9  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  1,  c.  15, 
*  Paolo  Sarpi  de  Benef.  p.  30. 
5  Blacks  tone's  Comment,  vol.  l,  p.  377- 
P  2 
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for  four  years'  :  at  Athens  the  archons  were  origi- 
nally elected  for  ten  years  :  in  Poland  the  king  was 
elected  for  life.  It  srems  obvious,  that  the  shortest 
periods  of  one  or  more  months  afford  too  quick  a 
succession  ;  while  the  longest,  or  for  life,  is  subject 
to  infinite  evils.  A  government  enjoyed  for  life  will 
soon  become  hereditary,  as  has  been  evinced  by  all 
the  European  states,  and  among  the  latest  by  Hun- 
gary5, where  the  government,  by  being  conferred 
for  life  on  individuals  of  the  house  of  Austria,  be- 
came hereditary  in  that  family. 

De  Witt*  also  remarks,  and  he  had  feeling  ex- 
amoles  for  the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  all 
commonwealths,  which  have  constituted  chief  go- 
vernors for  life,  have  been  distracted  with  intestine 
commotions,  and  with  foreign  wars,  and  have  soon 
sunk  into  monarchies.  It  is  also  observable,  that, 
if  the  administrator  were  for  life,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  review  his  conduct  : — but  on  his  return  to  a 
private  station,  this  could  be  easily  effected,  and 
honour  or  dishonour  be  attached  to  ins  name  with- 
out molesting  the  government  of  the  country.  I 
shall  add  only  another  reason,  why  the  office  should 
not  be  granted  for  life.  Solomon  says,  "  A  wise 
child  is  better  than  an  old  and  foolish  king  :"     this 

1  Constit.  Article  2,  s.  1. 

2Townson's  Travels,  p.  g7. 

*  True  Interest  of  Holland,  p.  2,  c.  12, 
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chosen  by  the  representative  assembly,  and  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  name  one  of  the  two  chosen  by 
the  senate  :  and  let  the  elder  of  the  two  be  admini- 
strator, the  other  his  assessor. — Thus  I  would  ar- 
range the  appointment  of  the  chief  magistracy  at 
the  origin  of  the  government.  I  would  have  it  con- 
tinued as  follows  : — Let  all  those  senators,  who  have 
completed  their  fortieth  year,  the  day  that  the  ad- 
ministrator or  assessor  has  completed  his  term  by  age, 
or  by  the  duration  of  his  official  appointment,  or  by- 
death,  give  in  their  names  to  the  representative  as- 
sembly. Let  the  re]  :  allot  for 
•  persons  :  let  the  three  who  have  a  majority  of 
votes  be  returned  to  the  senate  :  let  the  senate  (the 
three  of  their  body  named  by  the  r  live  as- 
sembly on  this  occasion  1  .eluded  )  choose  two 
of  the  three  by  ballot :  tl:<  n  I  t  the  two  chosen  by 
the  senate  be  transmitted  to  the  ancients, — a  coun- 
cil on  which  I  shall  hereafter  enlarge, — and  let  tl 
by  ballot  choose  one  of  the  two,  who  is  to  be  the 
assessor  of  the  administrator.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  I  mean  the  administrator  should  reach 
his  office  through  tin's  subordinate  situation,  and 
that,  the  administrator  dying,  the  assessor  should 
of  course  become  administrator  of  the  nation. 

By  this  the  advocates  for  hereditary  power  are 
rendered  destitute  of  every  sophism  to  support  their 
cause.  The  election  to  the  chief  power  is  so  effected, 
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land,  and  which  like  volcanoes,  after  years  of  ap- 
parent   extinction,  burst   foi  h  increased    vio- 
lence.    Nor  does  this   constitution  admit  of  I 
being  raised  to  empire,    or  ds  continued  in 
it's  exercise.     On  the  contrary  the  administrator 
must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  cannot  exceed  the 
age  of  sixty.     lie  has  i:              been  nominated  by 
the  people,  as  the  senate  is  recruited  by  the  most 
pular  and  experienced  mem!  nt  - 
tive  assembly.     He  is  also  authorized  by  the  senate, 
and  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
pointment   to  his  great  office.     His  ed  has 
been  popular,  his  reputation  ea            ,  his    ki 
ledge  considerable,  and  his  tal  nts  exerci              ;uld 
any  doubt  arise  concerning  his  election,  which  is 
difficult  to  imagine, 

leisure,  for  this  cannot  n  tard,  or  precipitate,  o. 
range  the  government  or  the  ure1.   The  legis- 

lature is  in  full  force,  and  tl  i  >n  tg  be  decided 

is  not  who  shall  be  administrator,  but  who  shall 
succeed  him  who  at  present  administers  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation. 

1  At  Genoa,  when  the  election  ef  the  doge  was  disputed, 
the  eldest  senator  during  an  adjournment  officiated  ;>s  do^e. 
Keysler's  Travels,  letter  38.     Thus  a  person  was  appointed  to 

the  magistracy  for  the  time  being,  who  was  not  cho-en,  and 
the  functions  of  the  state  were  in  some  measure  suspended. 
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are  few,  and  the  governed  many.  To  speak  cor- 
rectly, government  should  be  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  rulers  and  people.  Before  I  mention  those  pre- 
rogatives1, which  I  conceive  the  administrator  should 
possess,  permit  me  to  mention  some,  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the 
equity  of  the  government,  I  think  he  should  not 
posse    . 

The  administrator  should   not   have   his   person 

confounded  by  adulators  and  lawyers  with  his  office; 

he  should  b  .red  amenable  10  justice  for 

his  conduct,  both  as  an  individual  citizen,  and  as  a 

public  magistrate. 

He  should  not  make  a  constituent  branch  of  the 
or  nominate  to  any  part  of  it  :  nor  do  I 
think,  that  he  should  b  ice  in  the  deli! 

tions  of  the  legislature,  tl  he  might  attend  their 

dclibera'ions,  and  pr<  hat  measures  he  thought 

beneficial  for  the  commonwealth.  Nor  should  he 
have  any  power  to  adjourn  the  legislature. 

He  should  not  be  considered  the  fountain  of  ho- 
nour. Such  presumption  exceeds  both  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  priest's   dominion 

1  Locke,  on  Government,  b.  2,  6.  lG4,  says,  "  Prerogative 
can  be  nothing  but  the  people's  permitting  their  rulers  to  do 
several  things  of  their  own  free  choice,  where  the  law  is  si- 
lent, and  Bometinoea  too  against  the  direct  letter  of  the  law, 
for  the  public  gcod  ;  and  their  acquiescing  in  it  when  done." 
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The  administrator  should  not  preside  in  any  court 
of  justice.  This  was  frequently  done  in  the  early 
period  of  the  English1  and  French*  monarchies. 
The  principal  court  was  indeed  held  in  the  king's 
palace,  as  it  is  at  present  at  Algiers3.  It  is  also  pro- 
table,  that  the  kings  of  Rome  heard  and  deter- 
mined causes  ;  as  did  the  consuls,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  prcetorship  in  386.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  capital  improvements  in  government,  to 
divide  the  judicial  from  the  executive;  but  it  should 
be  wholly  separated  both  from  it  and  from  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state.  So  far  from  judging  in  per- 
son, the  administrator  should  not  sit  even  as  a  spec- 
tator in  the  courts  of  judicature.  It  is  said,  that 
Edward  the  Fourth4,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  sat  three  days  together  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  order  to  understand  the  law  ;  but  what 
advance  any  man  could  make  in  a  three  days  attend- 
ance on  a  court  of  law  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  king  had  other  rea- 

1  Henry's  History  of  England,  b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  2. 

*  Mezeray,  year  628.  Montesquieu,  L'Esprit  des  Loix, 
liv.  11,  c.  6. 

3  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  2.53.  "  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
throughout  the  tribes."  Dent.  c.  1(5.  One  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  a  king  among  the  Jews  was  to  judgi  th>:n,  and  the 
•ther  to  go  out  to  war  before  them.     1  Samuel,  c.  8,  ver  20 

*Trussei's  Continuation  of  Daniel's  History,  j>.  184. 
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prescription  does  not  operate-  against  his  interest* 
The  law  of  prescription  is  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  society  ;  and  yet  the  king,  who  is  the  great  peace- 
officer  of  state,  has  permission  in  what  regards 
himself  to  contravene  this  salutary  purpose.  Nor 
should  he  have  preaudience  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Anciently  in  France  the  cause  of  widows  was  deter- 
mined before  the  king's1 5  and  in  Peru  their  lands 
had  privileges,  which  the  king's  territories  did  not 
enjoy *.  A  state  pretending. to  liberty  should  not  act 
less  reasonably  in  tins  respect  than  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy. Frederic  in  his  Code  declares,  that  he  pre- 
tends to  no  prerogative  in  the  process  of  law,  or  in 
it's  decisions3. 

The  administrator  should  not  be  high  priest ; 
though  Philo-Judaeus!  says,  that  Moses  was  a  king, 
a  legislator,  a  priest,  and  a  prophet,  and  that  he 
who  wants  any  of  these  four  offices  may  be  esteemed 
a  lame  ruler.  Nor  is  my  opinion  weakened,  though 
James  the  First5  says,  "  a  king  is  not  -mere  Uncus, 
as  both  the  papists  and  anabaptists  would  have  him 
to  be,    which  errour  also  the  puritans  incline  to 

1  Mezeray,  Hist.  p.  117,  E.  version. 

2  Delia  Vega,  Comment.  Reg  lib.  4,  c.  7. 

3  Code  Frcderique,  partie  1,  tit.  2,  s.  26. 

4  De  Prasm.  et  Pcen.  p.  9 10.    Quoted  by  Pulfendorf,  lib.  f, 
c.  4,  s.  11. 

5  13.  Doron,  p.  110. 
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great  Fo  illumed  him  by  transmigi  edon.  Indeed  it 
seems  questionable,  so  strongly  have  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft  been  connected,  whether  civil  tyranny 
did  not  proceed  from  spiritual  imposition1  :  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  people  could  submit  to 
slavery,  if  they  were  not  abused  by  preternatural 
pretensions  in  those,  who  invaded  so  flagrantly  their 
rights. 

In  after  times,  where  despotism  laboured  to  effect 
it's  purpose,  it  proceeded  in  this  manner.  When 
Caesar  began  his  ambitious  career,  his  first  object 
was  to  obtain  by  intrigue  and  bribery  the  place  of 
sovereign  pontiff* :  and  thus  have  kings,  who  aimed 
at  tyranny,  in  lust  of  power,  absorbed  with  a  thou- 
sand other  rights  the  title  of  high  priest,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  and  through  them  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  all  originally  raised  to  their  offices  by  po- 
pular election.  Thus  they  have  assumed  the  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jewish  government  to  themselves ;  that 
is,  they  have  added  the  tyranny  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood to  the  military  force,  and  to  all  the  other 
means,  by  which  despots  have  oppressed  mankind. 

Nor  should  the  administrator  have  the  absolute 
command  of  the  military  force  of  the  country. 
This  was  not  the  ancient  regimeft  in  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  nor  in  Spam  so  late  as  the  year  1^03 s;  for 

1  Xipbilin,  p.  6.  ■  Suetonius,  lib.  1,  c.  12. 

3  Zuiita,  An'nales,  &c,  t.  5,  p.  2/4, 
VOL.  II,  Q 
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inflicted  by  men  on  men,  does  not  tend  to  inspire  a 
sacred  love  for  civil  liberty,  and  of  tenderness  for 
human  nature  :  and  miserable  is  that  nation,  and  a 
curse  and  a  scourge  is  it  to  the  surrounding  world, 
when  one  who  builds  his  glory  on  military  achieve- 
ments is  raised  to  sway  it's  sceprre.  Then  indeed 
we  must  apply  to  suppositions  to  apprehend  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  the  management  of  the  societies 
of  men.     Pope  furnishes  such  a  solution  : 

Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms, 
Who  wields  the  thunder,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  tierce  ambition  into  C;vsar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Amnion  loose  to  scourge  mankind'  \ 

But  above  all  things  the  administrator  should  not 
possess  the  prerogative  of  making  peace  and  war. 
It  seems  to  be  the  last  act  of  national  insanity,  to 
abandon  such  preeminent  considerations  to  the  will 
of  a  single  man.  At  Rome  the  people,  on  the 
motion  of  the  prince,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate,  decided  on  peace  and  war*.  In  France  the 
kings  anciently  might  make  peace,  but  not  war3. 
This  had  a  regard  to  humanity,  but  it  was  vastly 
inferior  to  the  Roman  practice,  which  required 
the  common  consent  of  all  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, equally  to  commence  war,  and  to  conclude  it. 

1  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  *  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  2,  p.  85* 

s  Mezeray,  year  623. 
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committed,  the  die  is  thrown,  and  the  people  must 
pay  the  forfeit  of  the  cast'.  By  all  means  the  chief 
person  in  the  state,  call  aim  governor,  auministra- 
tor,  king,  or  what  you  please,  should  be  prevented 
from  challenging  or  inducing  hostilities.  They  who 
possess  chief  authority  are  disposed  to  war,  through 
ambition  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  conquests. 
It  may  add  to  their  territories ;  and  it  Invests  them, 
even  among  nations  the  most  free  and  the  most  jea- 
lous of  their  freedom,  with  extraordinary  com- 
mand.  As  Caesar  said,  war  and  justice  arc  not 
compatible".  War  induces  absolute  power  in  many 
things;  and  this  encroachment,  when  once  enjoyed 
by  the  chief  magistrate,  is  continued  under  various 
pretences,  even  after  the  reason  for  it's  exercise  had 
long  ceased.  War  frequently  ruins  both  naiions  ; 
and  that  which  is  not  overthrown  by  the  defeat  is 
often  overpowered  by  the  victory.  Of  war  and 
military  affairs  I  shall  speak  at  large  in  the  third  part 
of  this  work. 

I  have  scanned  lightly  those  prerogatives,  which 
the  administrator  should  not  enjoy  :  there  are  others, 
which  chief  magistrates  have  exercised  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  that  I  have  for  brevity  omitted 
to  condemn.     I  have  marked  enly  the  more  promi- 

1  Quicquid  delirant  rcges,  plcctuntur  AebJvl. 

2  He  said  so  to  Metellu6  the  tribune,  who  attempted  to  stop 
him  from  taking  money  out  of"  the  treasury. 
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and  dangerous.    Those  which  I  esteem  suitable 
to  the  administrator's  just  consequence  and  autho: 
I  now  proceed   to  relate ;  and   in  noticing   them   I 
equally  mean  to  avoid  all  ui.  .:  y  minuteness. 
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blance  of  being  established,  all  offices  are  accepted 
either  as  a  reward,  or  as  a  mark  of  attention,  by 
the  citizens  of  the  state.  Thence  the  Roman  cen- 
turion said,  that  every  post  was  honourable,  in 
which  men  can  serve  their  country1.  Thus  Epami- 
nondas  thought,  who  filled  the  office  of  tax-ga- 
therer'2: and  so  felt  Washington,  when  he  served 
on  a  petty  jury.  Epaminondas  and  Washington, 
who,  had  redeemed  their  counties  from  slavery,  and 
who  had  presided  over  their  affairs  military  and  civil 
with  unexampled  reputation,  afterward  executed 
some  of  the  least  offices  of  the  state  with  cheer- 
fulness and  activity. 

What  should  be  the  revenue  of  the  administrator? 
There  is  a  curious  account  in  the  l\>h  histor  of  So- 
linus1  of  a  nation  called  fhe  ./Ebuda:,  which  con- 
sisted of  many  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  king,  though  he  had  no  property,  en- 
joyed as  much  of  the  possess jpns  of  his  subjects  as 
he  pleased.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  peculiar 
policy  is,  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  be  avari- 
cious or  unjust.     It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  not  al- 


'  Livius,  lib.  4'i,  c.  44. 

2  Plutarch,  dc  ttepub.  Gerund,  $c.  He  a)so  served  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  expedition  to  Thessaly,  after  pis  triumph  at 
J>uctra.     Diod.  Siculus,  lil}.  15. 

3  C.  35,  p.  10'8,  Basiliae. 
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lowed  to  marry :  but  he  might  enjoy  any  of  his 
subjects'  wives.  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  greater  evils  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and  to 
preclude  all  possibility  that  such  should  be  the  fate 
of  their  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  I 
would  not  have  this  mode  adopted.  In  some  states 
the  chief  magistrate  has  been  provided  for  by  lands 
appropriated  to  hi:  qsfe,  and  in  some  by  a  tax  in  the 
nature  oi  tithes  on  the  joint  produce  of  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  of  man's  industry.  This,  whether 
paid  to  priest  or  king,  is  the  most  odious  mode  of 

rting  a  revenue,  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
been  also  many  aids  to  the  revenue  of 
the  king  or  chief,  as  confiscations,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties  by  law,  things  found  and  unreclaimed,  &c. 
Without  enumerating  any  more  of  those  extraordi- 
piliet,  MM  of  which  I  approve,  the  administrator 
should  possess  a  competent  house  and  appurtenances, 
and  a  competent  salary.     It  i.>  tni<   Washington  re- 

d  no  pay,  either  as  commander  in  chief,  or  as 
president  of  the  American  states'.  Rut  Washing. 
ton's  magnanimity  and  wisdom  arc  no  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  ordinary  men.  The  administrator's  sa- 
lary should  be  paid   out   of   the  exchequer  ;  and 

d,  as  all  taxes  ought  to  be,   for   the  support  of 

•  For  want  of  better  authority  I  quote  Taine's  Rights  of  Man, 
Second  part.  c.  4. 
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the  state,  from  all  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay  them. 

It  is  customary  to  treat  the  chief  magistrate  with 
a  marked  deference,  wnen  he  appears.  At  Lace- 
dsemon  all  rose  to  the  king1.  At  Rome,  though 
paternal  authority  was  so  imperious,  the  father  was 
obliged  to  offer  the  utmost  deference  to  his  son  in 
office.  Fabius  Maximus,  meeting  his  son,  who 
was  consul,  alighted  (on  being  required  by  the  lie- 
tors)  from  his  horse,  and  embraced  him,  saying,  Do- 
mestic power  must  yield  to  public  authority.  I 
merely  say,  that  all  should  pay  the  utmost  respect 
to  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  whe- 
ther he  be  subordinate  or  supreme  ;  and  that,  when 
the  personage  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the 
state  is  present,  thqugh  he  be  net  actually  exercis- 
ing his  jurisdiction,  jf  duty  were  silent,  courtesy 
should  teach  his  fellow-citizens,  to  treat  him,  with 
distinction  and  respect. 

The  administrator  should  be  attended  by  a  certain 
number  of  public  servants,  but  not  by  soldiers  ;  he 
is  himself  a  peace-officer,  and  should  not  put  on 
the  image  of  war.  An  armed  guard  has  frequently 
been  a  prelude  to  despotism.     Thus  proceeded  Dio- 

'  No  one,  says  Heraclides,  p.  505,  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
rises,  except  to  the  king  and  ephorus.  All  rise  to  the  kin^, 
except  the  ephori,  says  Nic,  Damascenus,  p.  569. 
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nysius1  of  Syracuse,  Pisistratus2  at  Athens,  Tl 
genes3  at  Megara,  Lorenzo  de  Medici4  at  Florence. 
If  the  chief  be  attended  with  a  military  force,  when 
he  goes  to  parliament,  the  legislators  will  have  oc- 
casion to  regard  the  safety  of  their  own  persons 
at  a  general  diet  in  Poland  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  appeared  with  a  thousand  armed  men  \  lu 
either  way  this  must  end  in  civil  war  or  despotism. 
Neither  should  the  attending  officers  bear  rods  and 
axes.  Poplicola'  in  part  reformed  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome  ;  he  separated  the  axes  from  the  rods, 
and  the  latter  only  were  carried  before  the  consul 
in  the  city.  This  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
tice  of  the  British  soldiers  reversing  their  arms, 
while  passing  through  the  city  of  London.     Neither 

1  Dfodorm  Siculos.   V.  ito  reflects  on  this  man's  proceedii 
the  tyrant  is  all  condescension  at  tirst,  and  havin  the 

citizens,  I. 

ELepob.  lib.  6,  p,  ~,  - 
anded  himself  i  'aim,  and 

on  the  motion  of  Ariston  he  was  granted  fifty  men  to  \  roto 

\.     Plutarch,  Solon.     Diog    .  -hty. 

Ij   lib.  t,   r.  2. 
*  Philip  de  Cominrs,  Jiv.  7,  c.  5.      In  die  same  ni.inner  pro- 
I  Vjrchus  at  Bjsantiom.    DkkL  Siculus,  lib.  it.    Plu- 
tarch calls  the  request  of  gnafdl  tin-  plea  of  tyrants:  fO    ll 
favvHt'jv  ainjoa.     De  Repul).  lib.  3,  p.  ) 
9  Gotzliski's  Accom.  Senator,  preface,  p.  J. 
1  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  .5,  p.  281. 
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joined  nor  separate,  neither  in  the  city  nor  out  of 
it,  would  I  have  the  instruments  of  punishment 
borne  before  any  magistrate,  and  least  of  all  before 
the  executive. 

These  attendants  of  the  administrator,  and  in- 
deed all  the  ministers  of  the  law,  should  wear  a, 
particular  colour,  which  should  be  reserved  for 
them.  It  keeps  them  under  the  people's  eye:  if  they 
offend,  they  are  immediately  marked ;  and  on  the 
contrary  it  announces  their  authority  to  the  people, 
While  it  calls  on  ail  good  citizens,  should  they  be  re- 
sisted, to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

Many  nations  have  had  official  liveries.  The 
Abasside  kaliphs1  preferred  black.  The  Mahometans 
prefer  green2,  the  Chinese  yellow ',  the  English  red, 
others  blue,  others  wh  ice.  That  dure  can  beany 
virtue  in  this  or  th/.t  colour,  though  St.  Pierre  in  his 
Etudes  de  la  Nature  argues  violently  in  favour  of  a 

1  Ferishta's  History,  vol.  ],  p   Q. 

*  At  the  resurrection  of  the  prophet,  it  is  understood,  tha£ 
his  standards  will  be  green.     Ferishta,  vol.  1,  p.  372. 

3  Du  Halde,  vol.  1,  p  6\  To  wear  a  robe  and  girdle  of 
white,  says  Pallas,  is  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  brahmins. 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  255.  This  was  their  dress  from  the  oldest 
historical  accounts.  The  priests  of  the  Chaldaaans  wore  white : 
t<r$y]S  (xsv  Xsvxr)  :  says  Diog.  Laert.  procem.  p.  5.  Plato  says, 
that  white  colours  are  suited  to  the  Gods  :  yjpw^axa.  £s  Ksvy.% 
tfpsifwr  ay  $eoi$  :  De  Leg.  lib.  11,  which  he  had  probably 
from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  the  Chaldaeans. 
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particular  one,  I  suppose  will  not  now  be  cum  I 
acknowledg  d.     It  is  said,  that  the  knights  errant 
adopted  green!  for  their  li\ery,  as  it  announced  the 
verdure  o{  youth,  and  vigour   of  coura  me- 

thing  III  .as  been  assigned  for  green  being  the 

patriotic  colour  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  imagined 
>,  that  black  denotes  adversity,  and  white  pro- 
Romans  marked  their  days  of  for- 
tune or  misfortune  as  either  happened  with  chalk  or 
pharcoaL  So  alto  at  Athens  white  was  considered 
fortunate,  and  v  1  en  persons  went  on  anv  d< 
expedition  from  that  country,  the  ship  hung  out  on 
it's  return  a  black  sail,  if  they  were  un,  ns  ; 

a  white  one,  if  they  succeeded.  This  however  is 
net  agreed  on,  aa  Simonides  says,  that  it  was  not  a 
white  but  a  scarlet  sail.  Thus  a  typical  reason  has 
been  given  why  black  became  the  priesthood  in 
Europe,  and  no  doubt  the  Asiatics  can  give  one 
equally  good  why  the  Brahmins  i  J  in  white. 

Black  a]  ot  grief  in  Europe, 

though  white1  ||  deep  mourning  in  China.     Th 

jre,  Mm! 
*  Plutari  1 

ricle- 

■Hading  to  th.  has    <lu*  amn 

1  Samos,  as  by  thif  th  j  d  from  figl 

!iy. 
3  Du  HalJe,  v  1.  ?    p,  . 
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is  no  mystery  or  magic  in  colours,  and  I  conclude, 
that  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  state,  who 
are  habited  to  be  known,  a  strongly  distinctive  co- 
lour should  be  adopted. 

The  administrator  should  have  power  tc  ^csemble 
the  legislature  on  all  extraordinary  occasion.,.  At 
Athens  this  nccessarv  branch  of  the  executive  was 
unaccountably  confused.  The  polemarch1  some- 
times assembled  the  people,  sometimes  the  generals', 
sometimes  the  consent  of  the  senate3  was  re- 
quired, &c.  In  the  Low  Countries4  the  council  of 
state,  which  was  the  abstract  of  the  states-general, 
and  which  transacted  ordinary  affairs,  possessed  the 
authority  of  assembling  the  legislature.  These  prac- 
tices in  both  proceeded  from  a  dread  of  despotism ; 
but  in  better  organized  governments  such  fears 
would  be  worse  than  pusi'lanimous,  and  to  act  un- 
der them  would  be  not  only  mean,  but  injurious. 
In  this  respect  the  original  constitution  of  Rome 
should  direct  us.  The  senate  was  convoked  by  the 
consul's  edict,  who  had  authority  to  compel  the 
magistracy  on  such  occasions  to  continue  at  their: 
post ;  as  did  P.  Cornelius,  who,  in  a  time  of  exi- 
gency, ordained,  that  no  senator  or  inferior  magi* 
strate  should  remove  further  than  half  :a  day's  jour- 

1  Demostli.  de  Corona,  p.  500.  2  Ibid.  p.  484. 

3  Ibid,  p.  478.  4  Bentivoglio,  Paesi  Bassi,  lib.  I,  c.  4.   ' 
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ney  from  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  return  on 
the  same  day  that  he  left  it'.  Circumstances  may 
also  occur,  in  which  he  should  act,  sooner  than 
admit  greater  evils,  to  the  extent,  and  perhaps  he 
might  in  some  emergencies  dare  to  exceed  his  pre- 
rogative. Epaminondas  prolonged  his  command 
after  the  period  assigned  him  by  law.  This  was  a 
capital  breach  of  duty,  and  nothing  can,  properly 
speaking,  justify  it,  though  it  may  be  palliated.  By 
the  law  of  China  no  officer  is  excused  for  any  ac- 
cident, which  may  happen  in  his  department*  :  and 
generally  at  least  it  shows  a  culpable  neglect,  or  a 
grievous  incapacity,  or  a  criminal  intention  in  the 
minister  of  the  state,  to  be  surprised  into  any  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  :  for  the  legislature  should  have 
been  convened  to  authorize  his  proceedings,  as  hap- 
pened in  Sparta,  when  Agislaus  had  a  decree  pa 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  that  the  laws  for  one 
day  v  pended.     Should   from  any  unforeseen 

event  the  administratpr  think  it  wise,  to  assume  any 
power  not  assigned  him  by  the  law,  a  vote  of  in- 
demnification by  the  legislature  should   not 

'  I  .   c.   3.     Tins    however  wis  not    rdgSfrderl. 

The  trilmnes,  | '.,  ,t  »'  I  ,i  years  before  tlir  appointment  of 
censors,  began  to  assume  a  power  of  summoning  the  senate, 
ami  of  p;  tl  fof  tHeir  discussion,  as  had  former)/ 

looebp  tin  consuls.     Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  10,  c.  31. 
*  Macarh  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  2/1, 

h 
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him,  he  should  be  solemnly  tried.  It  is  not  unusual 
in  England,  where  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  for 
a  minister,  when  he  transgresses  the  laws,  to  be  re- 
deemed from  legal  inquisition  by  an  exculpatory 
order  of  parliament.  But  this  confound?,  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  If  a  man  transgress  the 
law,  the  legislature  should  not  acquit  him  ;  for  this 
is  to  pass  judgment,  which  belongs  not  to  it's  pro* 
vince.  Let  me  observe,  that  the  regulation,  which 
requires  the  minister  to  subscribe  every  order  of  the 
government,  is  excellent,  for  by  this  the  offence 
may  be  corrected  without  criminating  the  principal 
magistrate. 

The  administrator  should  have  authority  to  nomi- 
nate all  foreign  and  all  domestic  ministers,  with 
whom  he  particularly  communicates ;  for  he  is  to 
answer  for  them,  and  they  for  him,  by  his  signing 
and  by  theiv  countersigning  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment. As  to  their  age  and  qualifications,  these  must 
be  submitted  to  his  discretion,  but  surely  experience 
must  be  of  considerable  import.  Guicciardini 
thought  it  extraordinary,  that  he  should  have  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  In  these  days  we  have 
had  boys  sent  to  Petersburg,  and  boys  resident  mi- 
nisters at  Vienna,  at  a  time  too  when  the  crisis  of 
Europe  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet.     Our  affairs  succeeded  ac- 
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cordingly.  The  British  genenls  and  ministers 
not  raised  for  their  merit.  The  people  ask,  whin  i 
general  is  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  to  Portugal,  By 
whose  interest  did  he  obtain  his  command?  or  if  a  per- 
son be  made  secretary  of  state,  By  whose  interest  was 
he  appointed  ?  Merit  makes  no  part  of  the  account. 
To  be  brother  of  a  marquis,  cousin  to  a  duke,  pro- 
tege of  a  lord,  or  countenanced  by  Alein  Pierce  or 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  are  the  means  of  preferment 
in  most  of  the  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
partments of  the  British  empire.  This  is  the  consum- 
jr.i-tion  of  a  country's  ruin.  Age  and  experience 
should  be  essential  requisites  to  all  ministers.  By 
the  counsels  of  a  youth,  though  of  unrivalled  abili- 
ties, England  is  greatly  reduced  from  a  situation  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  importance  ;  while  by  the 
mature  guidance  of  Cecil,  who  gradually  attained  his 
j  minent  rank,  England  on  the  contrary  from  the 
I  imminent  danger  attained  perfect  security,  and 
the  most  enviable  predominance  throughout  Europe* 
The  appointment  ot  the  chief  ministers  should 
exclusively  belong  to  the  administrator.  At  Athens 
this  was  not  the  case.  Demosthenes'  attacks  the 
senate  lor  naming  an  officer  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  people  ;  and  Ulpian  says,  that  all  who  had  the 
management  of  the  public  funds  were  parried 

1  Adv.  Androt.  p.  702. 
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nominated  by  them.     It  was  so  at   Rome,  yet  I 
make  no  exception  of  this  kind.     But  I  would  have 
this  for  a  fundamental  law,  that,  a  suitable  ministry 
being  assigned  for  the  administration  of  the  state, 
the  administrator  should  not  name  to  any  office  af- 
terward created.     It  is  the  great  object  of  the  crown 
of  England,  and  of  many  corrupting  governments, 
to  increase  places.     1  know  not  whether  eventually 
this  be  more  ruinous  to  the  monarchy,  or  to  the 
people.     It  has  been   remarked  by  Alberoni1,  that 
the  kings  of  England  would  be  masters  of  the  com- 
mons, if  they  were  permitted  to  multiply  places  at 
pleasure.    If  the  practice  of  the  government  in  multi- 
plying them  do  not  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  crown, 
I  cannot  imagine  by  what  means  the  royal  propen- 
sity  in   this  respect   can  be  gratified.     The  conse- 
quence has  been  fatal  in  the  extreme  to  the  liberty, 
to   the  integrity,  to  all  the  virtues  of  the  people. 
So  far  it  has  effected  the  object  of  those  who  pro- 
moted this  everlasting  increase  of  placemen.     Ob- 
serve however,  that,  though  by  increasing   places 
and  pensions  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  crown 
for  the  time  being  may  be  promoted,  in  the  sequel 
it  will  tend  to  overthrow  that  power,  which  it  served 
to  raise  to  such  inglorious  eminence  :  for  it  assists 
in  absorbing  the  sources  of  the  state,  and  in  hasten* 

*  Testament  Politique. 
VOL.     II,  P. 
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ing  that  national  bankruptcy,  to  which   all  things 
rapidly  advance.     It  will  then  appear,   that  these 
means  of  raising  tyranny  will  be  the  means  of  it's 
destruction.     The  English  ministry  year  after  year 
are  exactly  pursuing,  for  contrary  purposes,  what 
the  revolutionists  of  France  laboured  to  accomplish1. 
Paine  may  be  heard  on  this  topic.    He  says,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  render  the  nation   insolvent  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  government  into  their  own  hands. 
It  should  also  be  considered  a  canon,  as  I  have 
said,    and  it    deserves  repetition,    that   the    salary 
should  correspond  to  the  office   and  employment. 
It  certainly   becomes  a   person  in  opulent  circum- 
stances, as  was  the  custom  at  Athens*,  to  serve  the 
state  without  pecuniary    remuneration.      It  is  the 
duty   of   citizens   in   a  commonwealth ;    it  is  the 
duty  of  men  in   monarchies.     The  earl  of   Pem- 
broke5, says  Clarendon,  "  was  exceedingly  beloved 
in  the  court,  because  he  never  desired  to  get  that 
for  himself,  which  others  laboured  for,  bui  was  still 
ready   to   promote  the  pretences  of   worthy  men. 
And  he  was   equally   celebrated  in  the  country,  for 
having  received  no  obligations  from  the  court,  which 
might  corrupt  or  sway  his  affections  or  judgment." 

1  Paints  Rights  of  Man,  part  1,  p.  156. 
*  Andocidos  says  so  of  himself  :  adv.  Alcibiad.  p.  34,  Oraf . 
Vet. 
••Q  t>.  1,  p. 
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Though  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  an  opulent  man, 
to  serve  the  commonwealth  without  stipend  or  re- 
ward, yet  a  salary  should  be  attached  to  every  office, 
that,  according  to  the  officer's  means  and  disposi- 
tion, he  might  either  accept  it,  or  remit  his  due  to 
the  national  exchequer.  Perhaps  it  would  be  pru- 
dent, to  make  a  fund  of  such  donations  for  the 
support  of  the  children  and  widows  of  ministers, 
who  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  want  by  their  fa- 
thers or  husbands. 

It  seems  also  to  merit  attention,  that  salaries 
should  vary  as  the  business  of  the  office  increases 
or  diminishes.  This  is  customary  in  China1 ;  for 
the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  they  decay 
or  improve,  by  the  annual  report  of  the  inspectors 
have  accordingly  their  emoluments  diminished  or 
increased.  This  is  a  security  for  their  good  govern- 
ment ;  for  thus  the  advantages  of  ministers  and 
people  are  identified.  It  is  however  the  reverse  of 
the  practice  in  England  in  many  respects ;  small  sa- 
laries are  given  for  laborious  duties,  and  no  remu- 
neration whatever  for  others,  while  for  some  five 
thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  even  more  thousand 
pounds  a  year  are  paid  to  persons,  who  sign  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  sum,  and  this  is  the  whole  trouble  of 

1  Macartney's  Post.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  474. 
R  2 
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their  office.  Nay  offices  with  immense  salaries  shall 
be  continued,  when  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  duty 
to  be  performed.  Thus  the  surveyorshtp  or  war- 
denship  or  whatever  be  the  title  of  the  office  of  the 
cinque  ports  is  continued,  when  these  ports  are  no 
more.     Maritime   places  becom?  i.  he  earth 

and  ocean  change  their  stations,  but  salaries  for 
sinecures  shall  continue  in  England  for  ever. 

re  are  other  rules  which  I  wish  to  sue 
With  regard  to  all  officers  and  ministers,  no  one 
should  at  the  same  time  hold  two  offices'.  This  was 
proposed  at  Rome.  Nor  should  ar.y  such  person 
as  a  deputy  be  admitted.  If  the  business  be  too 
much  for  one,  let  two  be  appointed,  and  let  them 
participate   the  I  in   common,    or    let   each 

singly  execute  a  portion  of  it.     The  English   I 
were  not  unobservant  of  this  principle  on  two  or 
three  occasions.     By  the  ninth  of  Edvard   the  Se- 
cond ■  who  at  that  time -fan  e  public 

J.  from  letting  it  to  others  : 

and  by  tl  of  Henry  the  Fourth*,  in    J  .'{99,   it 

it  contr  marchers  of 

idenl  in  i  t  the  port,  with- 

•he  privilege  of  appointing  any  deputy 

or  Lieutenant,  Bee.    1  his  act,  Bar- 

1  Lmutj  lib  7,  c.  42. 

1  B.irrii  i  ient  Statu  67. 
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rington  says,  continues  unrepealed  :  But  it  was-  too 
good  a  law,  not  to  be  disused. 

Some  will  think  perhaps,  that  I  have  'given  too 
much  power  to  the  administrator.  To  those  I  an- 
swer, If  the  executive  power  be  not  strong,  the 
state  may  perhaps  be  unequal  to  execute  it's  own 
decrees,  and  to  countervail  those  factions,  which 
have  occasionally  convulsed  some  nations,  as  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  their  successors  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri1  ;  if  such  factions  could  exist  in 
any  well  organized  state.  Plato's2  observation  may 
be  here  inserted  :  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  govern- 
ment, monarchy  and  democracy.  It  is  necessary, 
that  a  commonwealth  participate  of  both.,  if  amity 
and  wisdom  be  designed  for  it's  inmates.  Where 
either  prevails,  neither  temperate  subjection  nor 
moderate  liberty  is  enjoyed.  This  is  found  in  La- 
ced^mon  and  Crete,  not  in  Athens  or  Persia."  I 
have  spoken  already  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
constitutions. 

To  those  who  on  the  contrary  may  imagine,  that 
I  have  not  assigned  power  and  dignity  sufficient  to 
the  administrator,  I  reply,  first,  that  care  should 
be  taken,  that  the  chief  magistrate  should  not  ex- 
hibit in  the  pageantry  of  his 'office  any  thing  dread- 

1  Macchiavel,  Stovia,  lib.  2,  p,  42. 
8  De  Legib.  lib.  3,  p.  815, 
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ful.  This  is  literally  to  impress  the  Gordon's  head 
on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Nor  should  the  people 
be  overpowered  by  the  glare  of  official  decoration. 
In  this  case  kings  among  men  differ  little  from  the 
kin^:>  among  serpens ;  for,  as  the  basilisk  is  fabled 
to  kill  by  b  I  aiding,  a  king  sometimes  inflicts  mor- 
tal consequences  merely  by  being  beheld.  There  is 
a  fascination,  which  attends  preeminent  authority, 
that  discomiiL  i  \vn  superior  minds.  It  was  ob- 
.;J  by  mary  of  Cromwell's  old  acquaintances, 
as  Gibbon1  rt  marks,  that,  though  ungracious  and 
awkward  when  a  private  man,  hn  wis  easy  and  ma- 
jestic on  the  ilirone.  In  accounting  for  this,  the 
historian  hows,  that  he  had  not  t  scaped  the  vulgar 
enchan  m  nt,  v  h.  n  he  says  :  "  The  consciousness 
of  paeril  and  power  will  sometimes  elevate  the  man- 
ners to  the  s'nturn  :"  that  is  in  other  words,  Crom- 
well, u!.  boorish  in  the  situation  or  a  private 
gentleman,  on  bung  chUnd  protector  attained  su- 
perlative politen<  s.  Nor  do  1  doubt  that  Bona- 
in  ihe  lacoblO  gardens  can  perceive, 
that  his  shuttling  step,  in  consequence  of  his  titles, 
imperial,  royal,  and  protectoral,  has  been  extended 
into  an  awful  tread.  The  fact  is,  the  cgnfederates 
oi  both  these  protectors  were  deluded  by  themselves. 
They   proceeded    like    the    ancient   idolators — one 

[  Roman  Empire,  note  on  c.  /0,  p.  537. 
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raised  a  block  of  stone,  another  hewed  it,  a  third 
applied  the  chisel,  and  a  human  form  appeared :  a 
temple  is  built — a  sanctuary  adorned — the  statue  is 
pLced  therein — the  priests  bow — and  all,  artists, 
and  people,  and  citizens,  adore  this  divinity,  which 
a  short  time  before  lay  shapeless  and  unheeded,  and 
which  but  for  accident  might  now  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  meanest  offices.  Chief  governors 
should  be  kept  within  the  scope  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, as  morality  should  be  preserved  uncontami* 
nated  with  mysteries  :  and  until  this  is  done,  men 
will  be  praised  more  for  credulity  than  virtue  ;  and 
thrones  be  like  theatres,  where  the  greatest  villanies, 
if  well  acted,  shall  be  crowned  with  consummate 
applause. 

The  moderate  dignity  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 
had  a  happy  effect  on  the  whole  administration  and 
people.     Isocrates1  says,  that  the  principal  cause  of 

1  Areopagit.  p.  257.  He  also  says,  that  it  was  less  permitted 
to  kings  to  err,  than  to  private  persons  :  bxeivqis  yap  afoxeiv 
{lev  yrrov  sfccrriv,  y  tgh$  ifowtais.  They  swore,  before  they  as- 
sumed their  situation,  that  they  would  govern  according  to  the 
laws.  Nic.  Damascenus,  p.  56g.  So  does  the  king  of  En- 
gland :  yet  it  is  held,  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  laws. 
There  never  was  in  any  civil  case  any  suggestion  from  the  pri- 
mate, that  a  coronation  oath  controlled  the  caprices  and  crimes 
of  kings.  The  early  kings  of  Egypt  had  all  that  regarded  their 
public  and  private  administration  exactly  set  forth  by  Jaw. 
Diod.  Siculus, 
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the  Lacedaemonian  prosper  ity  was  the  popular  nature 
of  the  government :  adding  thru  in  the  creation  of 
magistrates,  and  in  the  habits  and  practices  of  all, 
liberty  and  •  k  nous  am. 

i  than  a  pie.     To  the  same 

pur^  :     "  The  honours   to 

living  kings  did  but  sceed  those  of  private 

persons  ;   for  th  v  ish  to  p 

in  \h  t  their  power  invidi. 

T<  t  of  the  admini .-: 

not 

only  pre  /our 

of  ignorance  or  im j  .hould  the  i 

,   the  chief  ;  .re,  the  ( 

>ntrol  the  1  .  r  ?  It 

'    fiom  an   absolute  a  <^f  the 

nature  of  just  goyernnH  .ini- 

u Id  tra- 

,    the  legislature. 

If  the  legislature  be   r  VV]n£  °f  l^e 

rator  be  the  true 
it  of  t!  Id  he  counte  I 

:    and  how  could 
he  at  tl.  eel  the  minister  of  a 

nV  said  Tai- 
ig,  u  that  this  boat  is  supported  by  the  water, 

1  Bv  Repnb.  Lacon.  p.  I  *  Du  Halde,  vol. },  p. 
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which  at  the  same  time  can  overwhelm  it :  con- 
sider, that  the  people  resemble  the  water,  and  the 
emperor  the  boat."  This  lively  representation  of  a 
monarch  varies  directly  from  their  notions,  who  say, 
that  the  executive  should  possess  independent  au- 
thority able  to  counteract  that,  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives. 

I  consider  that  the  power  of  the  administrator  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  while  it  precludes  him  from 
expecting  by  any  desperate  attempt  to  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of   his  countrymen,  it  is  immovable, 
from  the  universal  conviction  in   the  people  of  it's 
utility.     Aristotle  says  excellently — As  the  power  of 
a  king  is  limited,  it  must  consequently  be  more  du- 
rable, because  kings  who  possess  a  qualified  empire 
are  more  moderate   in   their  pretensions,  and  their 
dominion  is  less  invidious.     On  these  accounts,  he 
adds — The  kingdoms  of  the  Molossians  and  Lacedae- 
monians were  so  permanent  and  vigorous'.     The 
philosopher  also  subjoins  the   words  of  Theopom- 
pus,  in  reply  to  his  wife,  who  lamented,  on  some 
limitation  being  put   to  his  prerogative2 — that  he 

' ,   l  De  Repub.  lib.  5,  c.   11.     Plutarch,  Lacon.  Apoph.  t.  2, 
p.  221. 

2  He  might  have  used  a  Grecian  adage,  derived  from  Hesiod, 
foyjpurv  Ts  ntavro;  <t?oX\cly.i$  s$~i  itXeov.  Plato,  De  Repub.  lib.  5, 
p.  661.  I  find  the  same  adage  repeated  by  the  same  author 
in  De  Legib.  lib.  3,  p.  813  :  and  he  expressly  says,  that  mode- 
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would  transmit  his  crown  to  his  posterity  shorn  of 
it's  power  :  "  it  will  be  of  longer  duration."  Let 
me  observe,  Theopompus  was  not  an  imbecile  king, 
he  possessed  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit.  But  he 
did  not  think  like  our  Jameses  and  Charleses ',  that 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  concessions  from  the 
crown,  or  that,  by  submitting  his  authority  to  the 
good  of  the  state,  he  impaired  his  own  reputation, 
or  the  fame  of  his  descendants.  Theopompus  pos- 
sessed great  perseverance  and  enterprise,  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  song  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Messenians*. 

It  is  a  mitigated  dominion  alone,  which  cannot 
be  shaken  by  misfortunes,  by  prosperity,  or  by  ca- 
sualties of  any  kind,  while  the  most  absolute  power 
is  always  the  least  secure.  Despotic  princes  have 
ever  the  most  precarious  tenure  of  their  throne. 
Guards  of  eunuchs\  or  of  foreigners,  pretorian 
bands,  or  janicaries,  or  any  other  satellites,  never 


rate  is  bettr r  than  inon.  and  the  kings  of  Argos 

and   V  .   having  acted   contrary   lo   tin,  sentiment. 

ruin  ensued. 

'  James  the  First,  m  his  reply  lo  the  commons,  insisted, 
"  that  their  privileges  wore  derived  from  hi- grace,  and  the  per- 
mission of  him  and  i  »»rs." 

f  Pfeosametj  lib.  i.  c,  0 

5  Eunuchs  «  emed  among  the  barbarians,  says 

Herodotus,  lib.  8,  c.  J 05. 
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secured  kings,  emperors,  or  sultans  from  death,  or 
their  governments  from  destruction.  Nor  have  laws, 
and  torments,  and  judicatures,  ever  effected  the 
same  purpose.  Peter  the  First  of  Russia  instituted 
chanceries,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  person  and  the  command  of  the  reigning 
prince  ;  yet  in  less  than  forty  years  six  revolutions 
distracted  that  empire. 

OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Beside  the  administrator  and  his  ministers,  who 
form  his  privy  council,  there  should  be  various 
other  councils  for  all  the  capital  interests  of  the 
commonwealth—  for  Education,  for  Agriculture,  for 
Trade  and  Manufactures,  for  Morals  and  Police,  for 
Finance  and  Economy,  for  Military  Affairs,  for  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature.  These  I  would 
have  by  no  means  constructed  as  are  the  present 
boards  and  councils  in  Europe,  nor  would  I  have 
them  so  much  employed  in  the  execution  of  actual 
business,  as  to  assist  the  ministers ;  they  being  to 
them,  as  the  ministry  is  to  the  administrator.  They 
should  have  no  authority,  except  what  their  prudence, 
knowledge,  and  ability  gave  them.  Though  they 
should  be  appointed  principally  to  assist  the  respective 
ministers,  it  is  probable  that  the  administrator  him- 
self would  frequently  require  their  advice.  It  is  of 
sovereign  advantage  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  state. 
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they  have  perverted  or  reversed  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  object  of  society.  My  plan  is 
not  founded  on  the  Jewish  theocracy,  or  on  it's  di- 
stinction of  tribes,  by  which  the  levites,  the  smallest 
of  the  twelve  according  to  Potter,  received  four 
twelfths  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. I  consider,  that  the  council  for  morality  and 
polke  embraces  all  that  is  necessary.  Morals  in- 
terest the  government  of  the  state,  but  those  prac- 
tices and  dogmas,  which  are  religious  and  not  mo- 
ral, are  extrinsic  to  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction ; 
and  should  any  sect  or  r  disturb  the  peace  of 

the  community,  the  officer  of  police  should  have 
power  to  restrain  their  intemperance. 

COUNCIL   OF   ANCIENTS. 

Beside  these  ministers  and  councils,  a  great  per- 
vading council  should  be  also  formed.  I  shall  men- 
tioifsome,  that  have  been  established  in  different 
nations,  which  will  explain  in  a  certain  degree  the 
means  and  purpose  of  it's  appointment. 

At  Lacedgemon  there  were  five  magistrates  called 
ephori.  These  officers  seem  originally  to  have  been 
censors.  In  this  respect  their  authority  reached  th§ 
highest  and  the  lowest  affairs,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  king  to  the  formation  of  a  musical  instrument  ; 
for  they  prevented  Phrynis  from  adding  two  strings 
to  the  lyre,  who  had  increased  them  from  seven  to 
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nine  :  Timotheus  also  was  corrected  by  them,  for 
innovations  on  the  same  instrument. 

The  censorial  power  at  Rome  belonged  perhaps 
originally  to  the  king,  as  the  census  had  been  a  royal 
establishment,  and  certainly  for  a  considerable  rime 
it  was  exercised  by  the  consul.  It  was  first  separated 
from  the  consulate  sixty  seven  years  after  the  crea- 
tion of  that  office,  in  the  year  of  Rome  311,  as  a 
trivial  and  troublesome  appendage  to  it1,  which  the 
consuls  had  not  exercised  for  seventeen  years,  they 
being  occupied  by  more  interesting  business  during 
the  whole  of  that  period.  The  Roman  censors 
Were  originally  revenue  officers,  as  their  title  si 
fies.  No  wonder  then  Livy:  shook)  say,  that 
from  a  small  beginning  they  reached  extravagant 
authority.  For  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
and  the  knights,  public  and  private  justice,  the 
chequer  of  the  state,  the  universal  morals  and  dis- 
cipline o^i  the  nation,  were  submitted  to  their  con- 
trol and  dominie.  I  m  rOCt  they  derived 
from  their  power  of  every  man's  situa- 
tion according  to  his  property — placing  and  displac- 
ing the  citizens  in  increase  of 
their  power  was   as  rapid,  I  I  extra- 

1  I    ••      I,  lib.  4.  r.  8, 

•Ibid.  Beside  thnr  authority  mrnfi.td  in  the  text,  they 
could    errct    what   D6W  buildings  in    I'  &C. 

Folybius,  lib.  6,  c.  3. 
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ordinary.  In  ten  years  after  the  creation  of  censors 
they  became  so  oppressive,  that,  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  iEmilius  Mamercus,  their  office,  from  being 
of  five  years  continuance,  was  limited  to  a  year  and 
a  half  in  every  lustrum1.  This  the  censors  re- 
sented, and  on  Mamercus  abdicating  the  dictator- 
ship they  removed  him  from  his  tribe. 

The  complete  despotism,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
of  the  censorship,  was  not  established  until  a  cen- 
tury, according  to  Festus*,  after  it's  separation  from 
the  consulate ;  when  the  enrollment  of  the  senator? 
was  fully  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  censors. 
This  happened  in  the  tribuneship  of  Ovinus.  Then 
those  alone  were  distinctively  senators,  who  were 
enrolled  by  them* ;  and  then  they  could  exclude 
any  one  from  the  senate,  by  merely  omitting  his  name 
in  their  public  enumeration  of  that  assembly,  as 
L.  Philippus  excluded  his  uncle4. 

Yet  this  arbitrary  power  was  the  sole  support  of 
the  government,  so  profligate  and  lost  was  the  Ro- 
man state.  On  this  account,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius5,  Caesar,  when  he  wished  to  disorder  all 

1  Livius,  lib.  4,  c.  24.  *De  Voce  Prseteriti. 

*  Ut  ne  qui  magistratus  quidem  gessissent,  nisi  a  censoribus 
tecti  essent,  senatores  esse  possent.  Sigonius.  Val.  Maximum 
lib.  2,  c.  2. 

4L.  Philippus  censor  avunculum  suum  praeteriit  in  recitand: 
aenatu,  &c.  Cicero  pro  Bomo  sua.  5  Lib.  38. 
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to  serve  in  the  place  of  C.  Julius  deceased,  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  this  year  Rome  was  taken.  This 
coincidence  their  fears  accounted  ominous,  and  their 
religion  determined,  that  the  censorship  in  future 
should  cease  it's  operations  when  one  of  it's  mini- 
sters ceased  to  live. 

In  Carthage  there  was  a  council  of  one  hundred 
and  four,  whose  authority  Aristotle  likens  to  the 
ephorate  of  Sparta.  What  effect  this  assembly 
might  have  had  on  the  good  government  of  that 
commonwealth  I  cannot  presume  to  ascertain,  but 
the  same  philosopher  greatly  commends  it's  policy. 
He  says,  that  in  it  the  supreme  power  was  possessed 
by  the  people  :  that  no  limitation  was  put  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  or  any  other  obstruction  to  in- 
dividual liberty,  as  was  customary  in  other  states  : 
yet  says  Aristotle1,  no  sedition  ever  disturbed  Car- 
thage, and  no  despot  ever  oppressed  the  people. 

I  com^i  now  to  the  justiza2  of  Arragon.  This 
office  was  executed  by  a  single  individual.     The 

'De  Repub.  lib.  2,  c.  11.  Polybins  praises  the  Carthaginian 
republic.  It  had  kings,  and  a  senate,  and  the  peopL  had  au- 
thority in  many  things.  He  says  it  resembled  the  Roman  and 
Lacedaemonian  governments.  Lib,  6,  c.  1 J .  We  read,  that 
the  letter  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius,  requiring  the 
Carthaginians  to  leave  Sicily,  was  first  communicated  to  the 
senate,  and  then  presented  to  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Diod. 
Siculus,  lib.  14. 

3 1  refer  the  reader  to  Robertson's  notes  on  Charles  the  Fifth, 
VOL,    II.  S 
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magistrate  who  exercised  it  was  appointed  differ- 
ently at  different  times :  at  one  period  he  was 
named  by  the  king,  at  another  by  the  king  and  no- 
bles. During  the  Union,  that  is,  while  the  right  of 
confederating  against  the  king  was  a  law  of  the 
constitution,  he  retained  his  office  during  the  ki: 
pleasure.  The  Union  being  repealed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  life,  in  order  to  secure  his  independence; 
and  it  was  ordained  by  the  cortes  in  1442,  that  he 
should  not  be  removed,  unless  by  those  to  whom 
by  former  laws  he  was  alone  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct :  by  them  he  might  be  degraded,  and  punished 
with  confiscation  and  death. 

From  Europe  I  pass  to  China.  A  censorship 
is  established  in  that  country  consisting  of  two  per- 
sons1, who  reside  at  Pckin,  and  who  were  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  mandarins.  Their  authority  per- 
vades the  whole  nation :  and  the  emperor,  though 
lute,  is  ir  remonstrances,  which 

are  d  I)u  I [aid 
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•Vol  t*f»-M 
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to  their  suit,  he  is  applauded  throughout  the  realm, 
and  the  sovereign  court  at  Pekin  congratulates  his 
majesty  on  the  occasion.  Should  he  on  the  con- 
trary resist  their  solicitations,  his  fame  becomes 
sullied  ;  and  should  he  injure  the  censors,  he  would 
be  abhorred,  and  the  historians1  would  consign  his 
memory  to  hatred  and  execration.  For  beside  these 
two  censors  there  are  others,  who  testify  to  posterity 
the  transactions  of  the  state.  Du'  Halde  mentions, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  disinterested  doctors 
(Barrow  seems  to  confound  them  with  the  former 
censors')  whose  business  is  to  observe  all  the  words 
arid  actions  of  the  emperor.  Each  one  writes  down 
without  communication  what  he  observes  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  and  puts  it  through  an  aperture  into  a 
certain  chest.  This  is  not  opened,  till  the  crown 
passes  to  another  family.  Then  they  are  assorted, 
and  serve  as  materials  for  a  history  of  that  dynasty5. 
Do  these  practices  in  China  refer  to  the  lost  rights 
of  the  people  ?  or  are  they  to  be  ascribed  to  some 

1  Du  Halde,  vol.  1,  p.  126. 

*  He  says,  that  these  two  censors  have  a  power  of  remon- 
strating against  any  illegal  act  committed  or  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor.  These  officers  also  record  the  actions  and  language 
of  the  emperor  j  and  these  notes,  being  deposited  in  a  chest  in 
the  palace  of  the  tribunals,  are  applied  to  form  a  history  of  the 
empire  some  time  after  the  emperor's  death.  Embassy  to  China, 
p.  363. 

8  Du  Halde,  vol.J,  p.  112. 

S  % 
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beneficent  prince,  as  Chun1,  who  ordained,  that 
any  one  might  write  on  a  tablet  what  he  thought 
blamable  in  the  prince's  conduct,  and  expose  his 
animad\  public   view  ?     I  proceed  to 

mention  a  council  as  established  in  Penns\lvania. 

It  is  orcL  ;te,  that  in  the  October 

of  every  u  i  ear  two  persons  in  each  city  and 

county  shall  be  che  ailed  the  council 

of  censors ;  an  I  majority  shall  be  a  quorum. 

This  council    is  to  inquire,  whether  the  le 
and  executive  authorities  have  performed  their  duty; 
and  whether  the  public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid 
and  collected,  and  the  public  mon^  y  justly  expended. 
This  body  may  send  for  paj  <  ^ure 

and  impeach,  and  recommend  the  repeal  of  laws 
that  impair   the  COB  :i.      Their   power  con^ 

tinues  for  one  year  only  ;  and  if  two  thirds  of  t!. 
agree,  thee  may  call  a  convention,  which  is  to  in 
two  years  after  their  completed.     There 

was  an  inquisition1  at  Venice.  I  speak  not  of  it, 
or  of  that  council  proposed  by  Nevil  in  his  Plato 
Redivivus\   fra::  r  the  quarantras  of  \ 

are  not  deserving  all 

The  principal  o!  lu-se  councils  seem  to 

be  the  following.     Some  of  them   i  I  of  too 

1  Du  Rride,  vol.  1 ,  p.  280.       ■  Keysler's  Travels,  letter  74. 
254. 
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few  persons,  as  the  Roman  censorate.  This  imper- 
fection was  still  greater  in  the  justiza  of  Arragon, 
which  consisted  of  a  single  magistrate.  The  same 
objection  may  be  made  to  the  m aires  du  palais, 
and  afterward  to  the  constables  of  France,  to  the 
reickshof meter  in  Denmark,  and  to  the  high  steward 
in  England,  whom  Sydney  assimilates  to  the  ephori 
of  Sparta.  This  office  should  not  be  confided  to  a 
single  person,  or  to  two  :  it  should  consist  of  many, 
as  the  executive  should  consist  of  one.  On  the 
contrary  some  of  these  councils  were  too  numerous, 
as  that  of  Carthage,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
four  members  :  as  also  that  of  the  Areopagus. 

Yet  this  latter  court,  so  ancient  that  it's  origin 
was  mythological1,  so  excellently  appointed,  as  being 
formed  of  the  thesrnothetes2,  and  so  equitable  in 
it's  decisions,  that  until  the  time  of  Pericles5  it's 
reputation  was  immaculate,  is  chiefly  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  various  objects,  which  occupied 

1  Pausanias  says,  it  was  called  Areopagus,  because  Mars  was 
the  first  person  cited  to  appear  at  it  for  the  death  of  Halir- 
rhotius.  Lib.  1,  c.  28. 

8  Demosthenes  adv.  Aristogiton,  p.  845.  It  seems,  that  So- 
lon added  respectability  to  this  court  by  having  it's  members 
chosen  from  the  thesmothetes.  He  also  gave  it  authority  over 
theephetae.   Plutarch,  Solon. 

3  Pericles,  and  his  minister  Ephialtes,  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate it,  and  to  curtail  it's  power,  after  having  failed  to  abolish 
it.     See  the  Lives  of  Pericles  and  Cimon  in  Plutarch, 
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it's  attention,  and  which  were  in  many  respects  un;- 
suitable   to    ifs  dignity  and  to  each  other.      De- 
mosthenes', in   speaking   agaii  51    I    ptiim,  says  it 
was  particularly  constituted  as  a  tribunal  to  restrain 
murder.     It's  members  also  had  cognizance  of  bat- 
tery9, of  incendiaries3,  of  those  who  deserted  their 
ranks  in  the  day  of  battle,  of  those  uho  abandoned 
their  country  :n  danger1 :  they  superintended  the 
ecution  of  their  judgments  ,  whether  death  or  banish- 
ment :  they  appointed  tfai  re  of  the  funeral  ora- 
tions, and  the  time  when  they  should  deliver  them  : 
thk-y  were  the  depositaries  of  the    sacred  volun, 
the  peoj                          fhcm  authority  over  the  ^ 
and  it's  polities',   and   required    thrm  to   in\ 
certain  misdemeanors  oi'  a  public  nature,  and  to  re- 
port them  to  the  people:  they  also  n  the 
luct  of  magistrates  and  the  administration  of  the 

«P 

*  As  Bcrtus  r ited  his  half-brother  for  wounding  him  in  the 
1.     D*»mo>th.  p.  1()12. 

*  Dmiosthcnes  de  Corona,  p.  405. 

xrntem,  | 

*  Dinar.  :iem,  p.  00,  01 ,  Oat.  Wr.    1 
il<o  had  '  Stilpo  was  banished  by 
tlu  m  tor  saying,  tli                  .i  was  not  a  God,  but  a  Goddess. 
Dio  ■                                                    s.igacity  of  this  court,  wlicu 
interfering  with  reJig 

•'0  iixcxrizv  iroAAaxj;  cyx. 

pixtv.    Dinarcln  N  mosth.  p.  00. 
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laws1 :  they  inspected  men's  lives,  punished  idle- 
ness4, and  were  most  solicitous  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  children3.  The  business  of  this  assembly 
was  too  multifarious,  and  too  discordant,  for  the 
purposes  which  I  should  propose.  The  Ephori  of 
Sparta  were  more  so  ;  for,  beside  their  general  su- 
perintendance  of  the  state,  they  were  active  poli- 
ticians. 

The  council  which  I  propose  to  be  established 
should  be  called  the  council  of  ancients,  whether  it 
should  consist  of  a  particular  number,  or  whether  it 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  number,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  determine.  But  suppose  that  this  assembly  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  members,  these  I  would  have 
named  from  the  administrators  and  senators,  who 
had  been  released  from  their  different  offices.  The 
administrators,  who  executed  their  trust  without  cen- 
sure by  the  law,  should  of  course  participate  the  dig- 
nity of  this  council :  but  on  a  vacancy,  when  all  the 
abdicated  administrators  were  members  of  it,  the 
deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  the  ancients4  choos- 
ing themselves  a  superannuated  senator  in  the  room 

1  Andocydes  de  Mysteriis,  p.  11. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  2,  c.  6.     Plutarch,  Solon. 

s  Areopagit.  Isocrates,  p.  251. 

4  What  Sallust  said  of  the  Roman  senate  is  much  more  ap- 
plicable to  this  assembly.  Delecti  quibus  corpus  annis  icfir- 
mum,  ingenia  sapientia  validum  reipnblicas  coosultabant. 
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of  their  departed  companion.  Thus  I  would  have 
it  constituted  ;  and  I  think,  that  a  simple  majority 
should  effect  a  uecree,  as  their  decisions  are  not  im- 
mediately followed  by  any  actual  alteration  in  the 
laws  or  conduct  of  the  state. 

Their  business  should  be  censorial,  and  should 
reach  every  individual  and  authority  in  the  state; 
not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties,  but  merely  by 
advice,  intimation,  or  remonstrance.  'here  are 
two  exceptions,  beside  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  case  of  war,  and  in  case  the  administra- 
tor should  be  impeached.  On  the  danger  of  war 
they  should  be  consulted  ;  but   they  should  possess 

.rcr  authority  and  consequence  than  the  fecial 
college  it  Rome,  which  has  been  compared   to  the 

ophylake*  in   Greece.      Yet  had  the  / 
such  power  on  the  determination  of  war,  that  no 

nan  soldier,  not  own  the  king,  could  com- 
ment without  their  approbation.  With 
d  to  i  achment  of  the  administrator, 
their  concui.  bad,  to  authorize  the 
ropreserv  .  sembly  to  put  him  on  his  trial. 
Whi  :i  1  come  to  speak  of  judicatures  and  modes  of 
trial  in  t:                           .1    hall   mor  ely    un- 

niuilar. 

1  riutarrh,  Theseus.      1  f>Fabiifor 

engaf  ■  •        i,     Platan  Qui. 
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Beside  this  general  superintendance  of  all  officers 
and  all  things  in  the  state,  they  should  publish  pe- 
riodically, perhaps  every  year,  a  report  addressed  to 
the  nation  on  the  conduct  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities— ^the  administrator,  the  senate,  and  the  repre- 
sentative assembly ;  and  on  the  great  subjects  of 
general  welfare :  and  the  whole  should  perhaps  con- 
clude with  advice,  or  praise,  or  reprehension. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  deem  necessary  to  say 
on  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth.  Though 
I  have  treated  the  subject  at  large,  I  have  avoided 
extreme  cases,  and  tedious  details :  at  least  such 
has  been  my  design.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a 
good  constitution  is  an  object  of  chief  importance 
to  the  happiness  of  a  people  :  such  a  one  I  have 
endeavoured  to  delineate.  What  I  have  proposed 
appears  simple  in  it's  construction,  and  easy  to  be 
adopted ;  and  it  seems  secured  also  against  the  ig- 
norance and  the  vices  of  mankind.  Though  other 
governments  require  the  ablest  ministers,  this  could 
be  regulated  by  ordinary  minds,  while  none  could 
reach  it's  capital  offices  except  the  ablest  and  most 
expert.  Though  in  other  states  the  good  are  cor- 
rupted, and  the  bad  encouraged,  in  this  Sylla  and 
Caesar  would  have  emulated  the  rectitude  of  Aristi- 
des  and  Phocion  ;  for  probity  would  be  essential  to 
illustrate  their  talents.  In  this,  the  cooperation  of 
virtue  and  capacity  would  distinguish  the  lowest  as 
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well  as  the  highest  orders  of  the  community.  The 
principle  of  a  generous  emulation  would  be  active 
in  it's  citizens  as  members  of  tithings  ;  and  as  the 
circle  of  human  intercourse  increased,  and  the  or- 
ders of  society  advanced,  it  would  become  more 
impassioned  and  vigorous  in  it's  citizens,  as  mem- 
bers of  hundreds,  of  counties,  of  the  representative 
assembly,  which  without  trouble,  or  disturbance,  or 
fraud,  or  bribery,  would  be  the  genuine  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  From  the  probationary  assembly 
proceeds  the  senate  ;  men  of  mature  judgment,  of 
experience  in  business,  of  approved  merit,  of  po- 
pular virtues.     Both  these  bodies  constitute  the  le- 

iture,  an  assembly  of  changeable  consistency, 
permanent,  but  varying  like  society  itself  in  the  re- 
novation of  it's  energies.  The  executive  magistrate 
is  virtually  preferred  by  the  people,  by  their  repre- 
sents ti  v     ,  by  the  vnatc.     He  is  assisted  by  mini- 

I  and  by  councils,  which,  like  so  many  constel- 
lations, add  to  the  Sluminatioo  of  the  interior  lights. 
His  |  but  qualified  ;   powerful  against 

factions,    powerlM  against  m;    and  to  all 

■  there  i  d   the  council  of  ancients, 

which  from  it's  dignity  and  merits  might   be  called 
the  common  fat!.  ill1. 


;>ublicae  penes  senes  esset,  qui  ex  auctoritate 
ibatur.     FJorus,  lib.  1,  c.  1. 
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ON    RELIGION    AND    THE    PRIESTHOOD. 

Were  I  to  consult  my  own  judgment  merely,  I 
.should  let  the  subject  of  religion  pass  without  any 
particular  consideration :  but  as  I  have  been  cen- 
sured for  omitting  in  my  Independent  Man  this  topic, 
and  as  religion  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  con- 
sidered essential  to  civil  government,  I  proceed  to 
inquire  at  some  length  into  certain  opinions  concern- 
ing it's  establishment  and  utility. 

When  1  speak  of  religion,  unless  I  specifically 
apply  it  to  some  combination  of  dogmas  and  cere- 
monies, 1  mean  all  religions.  When  I  speak  gene- 
rally of  priests  and  the  priesthood,  I  mean  all  pro- 
fessional dogmatists  and  theologians,  whether  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  Brahma,  or  Fo,  or 
Mahomet,  or  Wesley  ;  whether  they  preach  the 
,croisades  in  the  twelfth  century  in  order  to  ndse  the 
cross  above  the  crescent,  or  whether  they  preach  in 
the  nineteenth  a  missionary  Quixotism,  to  exalt  the 
trinity  of  the  British  people  over  the  triad  of  the 
Hindoos. 


Priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same 


vOf  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be, 
Stock,  stone,  or  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold, 
As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 


s 


:Of  the  priesthood  I  speak  generally,  for  this  is 
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the  universal  character  of  the  order  in  all  nat: 

.  though  religions  do  not   likewise  manifest  a 
Constant  of  character,  but   vary  from  each 

other,  some  bting  more  or  less  moral,  or  more  or 
less  miraculous  ;  as  the  devotion  of  sectaries  to 
their  own  creed,  which  they  call  religion,  and  their 
contempt  and  hatred  of  all  others,  which  they  de- 
nominate superstitions,  is  so  great ;  1  speak  ge- 
nerally of  them  also.  My  design  in  treating  of  re- 
ligion, as  of  government,  is  philosophies!  in  the 
largest  acceptation  of  the  term*.  I  subscribe  to  no 
dicr  sets  not  conforming   to  that 

IO,  which  I  have  received  directly  from  God. — 
He  who  d<  es  otherwise, let  him  answer,  what  limits 
I  he  put  to  his  credulity  ?  I  claim  the  use  of  my 
!  am    th<  .re,  not  of  man,  but  of 

I         v   communis 
semi. 

I  to  prefer  the 

are 
I 

(  )t    file 

I 

1 1  M 

okiix) 

and  .  ber. 

It.  Work-, 
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the  sea  of  Kampschatka,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Boutan  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  an  extent  of  belief 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Islamism  and  Christianity, 
and  hitherto  as  flourishing  as  either."  The  rela- 
tive state  of  religions  is  computed  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
a  late  writer,  thus  : — Six  parts  of  the  world  are 
Mahometans,  five  Christians,  nineteen  idolaters.  I 
have  already  given  a  reason  why  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  or  that  belief;  I  shall  add  another, 
I  do  not  perceive  the  vast  importance,  which  some 
have  assigned  to  the  institution  of  different  religions. 
With  those  who  regard  the  priesthood  with  serious 
concern,  and  indeed  all  religions  resolve  themselves 
into  their  priests,  I  entirely  coincide.  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  them,  and  first  of  hereditary  priests. 

OF    AN    HEREDITARY    PRIESTHOOD1. 

Hereditary  priests  I  call  the  Bramins,  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood,  and  the  Jewish,  who   were  levites. 

1  Permit  me  to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  origin  of  an  here- 
ditary priesthood,  particularly  where  casts  were  established. 
The  three  capital  casts  in  various  nations,  where  these  were 
known,  were  the  agricultural,  the  military,  and  the  sacerdotal. 
Those  of  the  agricultural  cast  were  slaves,  or  only  one  degree 
removed  from  slavery.  This,  from  what  I  have  said  of  that 
state,  proves,  that  they  were  conquered.  The  military  order 
contained  the  conquerors.  What  Gibbon  says  in  one  instance 
applies  to  many.  "  The  victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from 
all  servile  labours,  which  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  stran- 
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I  may  also  mention  the  Kumolpidse,  Cerices,  Eteobu- 
tadai,  Jamidoe,  Telliadi  Jes,    Melampiades : 

these  ramifo  r  heralds  to  Greece, 

for  the  offic  rtfounded.     But   we 

are  not  to  forget,  that  the  majority  of  the  Grecian 
prit  1  by   a  popular  election,  agree- 

to  the  liberality  of  those  celebrated  nations. 
all  modes  hi  nted  to  increase  the 

horrours  of  su]  n   hereditary  priesthood 

been  the  most  effectual.     The  Egyptian  religion, 
and  it's  tests  if  such  be  not  the  inven- 
wcrc  the   most  wretched,  that 
have  op;  irai.kinJ.     In  different  countries  the 

re  adored  as  gods  and  dei 

le,  except   the  n  of 

■rmf,  '  come  to  the  sacerdotal  or- 

:  that  the  origin  of  government  H  '  lul, 

and   '  nilies  government  i  of  a 

I    ill  the  senatorial  power  was  con- 

stitir  find,  that  in  i  i  of  J 

I  that  the  pncsthood  was  reserved 
—  the  original  ..  Of  all  the  claims 

of  ti  in  the  sac 

lal  foi  by  the  p.r 

affirmed,  that  this  they 
nut  :  nt,  as  it  belonged  to   :  I  ct  me 

e,  that  Diodomi  t  ■  ■■  '  -  '  •  ■  -  If  or- 

rpttOtbe  |  -    (enpatridai)  UBOOg  the  Greeks* 

,  that  an  hereditarv 

;  and  that,  as  the  people  resumed 
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but  in  Egypt  the  filthiest  reptiles  were  their  cherished 
divinities.  In  other  respects  the  priests  of  Hindos- 
tan  and  Judea  were  not  less  insulting  and  absurd. 
According  to  the  bramins  their  religious  volumes 
contained  all  knowledge,  and  were  a  code  of  laws 
sanctioned  by  their  God.  So  acted  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  They,  even  with  less  sagacity  than  our 
modern  framers  of  tales  of  terrour,  brought  their 
God  into  every  action :  their  temple  was  not  sup- 
plied  with  a  flesh-hook  or  a  pannikin,  without  their 
imputing  it  to  God's  ordinance. 

The  bramins  admitted  no  one  to  learn  but  them- 
selves or  by  their  means.  "  He,"  say  they,  "  who 
shall  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  without 

their  civil  rights  from  this  body,  it  indemnified  itself  by  en- 
larging it's  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  I  consider,  that  the  priest- 
hood under  this  view  was  as  the  senate  at  Rome,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Sometimes  the  people  resisted  their  tyranny, 
and  a  king  was  chosen.  But  he  was  chosen  out  of  their  body, 
as  the  Dictator  at  Rome  was  chosen  from  the  patricians.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  3,  says,  that  the  Ethiopians  choose  a  priest 
to  be  king.  So  says  Plato  of  the  Egyptians.  No  one  writes,. 
that  a  philosopher  can  rule  without  the  sacerdotal  office  ;  and 
should  any  person  of  a  different  order  seize  the  kingdom,  he 
must  be  initiated  into  the  sacerdotal  mysteries  5  nor  is  any  one 
allowed  to  be  king,  who  is  not  a  priest.  Politicus,  p.  550. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hierarchy  resumed  their  po- 
litic dominion  under  the  show  of  holding  their  authority  from 
God,  as  the  third  party,  who  on  the  death  of  Codrus  resisted 
the  dominion  either  of  Medon  or  his  brother,  affirming,  that 
they  would  have  no  king  but  Jupiter.     Pausaniasi  lib.  7,  c.  2. 
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the  assent  of  bis  preceptor,  incurs  the  guilt  of  steal- 
ing the  Scripture,  and  shall  sink  into  the  region  of 
torment r."  This  is  \^orse  than  the  conduct  of  the 
lamas  of  Thibet  %  and  of  the  catholic  priests  stifling 
their  religion  in  3  dead  language  ;  or  the  order  of 
Cambridge  University,  when  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  first  published  by  Erasmus5, 
that  no  one  should  be  so  impious  as  to  bring  it 
within  their  gates  ;  or  the  law  of  Henry  the  Eighth4, 
that  the  New  Testament  in  English  "  should  not  be 
read  by  women,  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen, 
servingmen  of  the  degree  of  yeomen  or  under  ;" 
or  the  righteous  endeavours  in  those  days  to  decry 
the  policy  of  instructing  the  people3.  Though  it 
comes  near  to  a  device  of  the  establishment  of  the 
present  time  to  frustrate  the  enlightened  intentions, 
which  have  been  displayed  by  many  generous  minds. 
These  British  levites  would  have  children  taught  the 
alphabet  in  their  creed ' ;  they  would  have  them 
taught  to  read  in  their  special  creed.     They  find  it 

1  Sir  Wm   Jones,  vol.  3,  p.  00. 

•  Du  Haldc,  vol.  4,  p.  3  Selden  on  Tithes,  p.  l6. 

*  Barrington's  Ancient  Statutes,  p.  3//. 

3  I/c^prit  s.n vnlotal  est  partout  le  merae ;  et  en  tout  terns 
le  prrtre,  par  intfret  ou  par  orgucil,  s'occupe  A  retenir  les  peu- 
ples  dans  1'ignorance.  Raynal,  Hist.  &c.  des  Indes,  t.  1, 
p.  67. 

6  Lancaster  teaches  his  scholars  to  be  Christians.  Here  is 
Hie  crime  of  this  man  with  the  Barlows  and  bish-  j 
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impossible*  to  stop  the  current  in  favour  of  instruct- 
ing the  people ;  but  they  endeavour  so  to  connect 
credulity  with  reading,  that  the  benefit,  which  might 
be  derived  from  learning  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, should  be  eventually  defeated. 

The  brahmins  assumed  the  prerogative  of  being 
the  universal  teachers  of  their  nation.  Other  priests 
also  enjoyed  this  right  exclusively,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  assert  their  claims  :  but  we  should  remark 
in  favour  of  the  brahmins,  that  they  condemn  teach- 
ing the  Vedas1  for  hire  as  sinful,  and  it  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  laws  of  Brahma.  Did  they  consi- 
der with  Pythagoras3  and  Socrates3,  that  it  was 
base  to  receive  money  for  instruction,  because  it  is 
invaluable  ?  I  know  not ;  but  here  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  priests  of  the  East  and  the  West  ceases,  as 
the  latter  are  immensely  endowed  for  the  know- 
ledge and  the  ignorance  which  they  communicate. 

The  brahmins  assumed  every  thing  to  themselves, 
"  whatever  exists  in  the  universe  is  all  in  effect  the 
wealth  of  the  brahmins,  since  they  are  entitled  to 
it  all  by  primogeniture,  and  eminence  of  birth4." 
This  exceeds  the  pretensions  of  the  Egyptian  priests5, 

1  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  141  and  p.  412. 
9  Iamblichus,  Pythagoras,  c.  34. 
3Xenophon,  Memor.  lib.  ],  p.  712. 
4  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  79. 
9  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  1,  c.  21. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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who  possessed  one  third  of  the  territory  of  the  state; 
and  the  religious  establishment  in  Peru1,  where  the 
same  proportion  was  reserved  for  the  purposes  of 
religion  ;  and  the  Jewish  priesthood,  who  received 
also  a  third  part  according  to  the  estimate  of  Doc- 
tor  Potter*,  for,  beside  the  tithes,  the  levites,  who 
were  the  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  enjoyed  the 
first-fruits  and  voluntary  oblations,  with  forty-eight 
cities  and  the  lands  adjoining  to  them.  The  brah- 
mins exceed  even  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy  in 
England,  who  at  one  time  possessed  twenty-eight 
parts  of  sixty,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  land  ; 
and  of  course  thi-y  exceed  the  claims  of  their  suc- 
cessors. But  it  is  remarkable  in  favour  of  the  brah- 
mins, that,  though  they  assumed  a  prerogative  to 
all  things,  their  title  was  merely  honorary,  "  each 
day  must  a  brahmin  student  receive  his  food  by  beg- 

'   while  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and    their   sua 
sors,     whether    invetertltely    corrupt    or  nominally 
reformed,  possess  in  land  and  houses,  in  dues  and 
tithl  ted  from   man's    industry,  Irom  widows 

and  the  poor,  millions  on  millions  of  annual  revenue. 
To  speak  of  the  evils  o<  J   by   the   heredi- 

tary priesthood  o^  the   Jews,  would   be   an   infinite 

1  II 

1  'Lurch  Government,  p.   12rt. 
twelfths'  are  h\>  \\< 

■  Sir  Wni.  Ja  vol.  3,  p.  108. 
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labour.  Ijt  has  been  said,  that  they  believed  in  one 
God.  Do  they  deserve  this  praise  ?  They  believed 
in  sorcery1  and  witchcraft2 — their  kings,  princes, 
and  priests  were  continually  bowing  to  calves,  and 
to  devils,  and  to  Baal,  and  burning  their  children, 
and  burning  incense  on  high  places,  and  under 
green  trees,  and  worshipping  the  whole  host  of 
Heaven5.  Did  they  not  believe,  that  God  was  of 
a  human  form,  when  they  affirmed,  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  and  in  the  likeness  of  God'  ?  an 
opinion  utterly  rejected  by  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers5,  and  by  the  modern  Moskaniensb, 
and  by  other  people,  called  pagans,    though  they 

1  Pharaoh's  sorcerers  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  turned 
water  into  blood,  and  created  frogs,  as  Moses  did  ;  but  they 
could  not  create  certain  loathsome  insects.     Exod.  c.  /. 

2  How  happens  it,  that  witchcraft  has  ceased,  just  as  the 
ancient  oracles  ceased  ■'? 

3  2  Chronicles,  c.  1),  ver.  15;  Jeremiah,-  e.  2,  ver.  26; 
Ezekiel,  c.  22  5  2  Kings,  c.  IS,  ver.  4. 

4  Genesis,  c.  1,  ver.  26.  It  is  said,  that  Seth  was  in  the 
likeness  of  Adam  r  Genesis,  c.  5,  ver.  3. 

5  Zeno  said,  that  God  had  not  human  lineaments.  Dio0\ 
Laert.  p.  528.     Mr)  sivoa^vtoi  avfytoitopopfov. 

6  Les  Moskaniens  m'ont  tous  assures  unanimement,  qu'ils 
h'avoient  jamais  eu  d'idoles,  ni  de  divihites  subalternes,  mais 
qu'ils  sacrifioient  uniquement  a  un  etre  supreme  et  invisible. 
Pallas,  Voyage,  t.  1,  p.  126.  The  Jews  acknowledged  the  mi- 
nistry of  subordinate  divinities.  Look  to  Numbers^  e.  22y 
where  one  holds  converse  with  Balaam, 

t  2 
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deserve  the  name  of  theists  much  more  than  the 
vaunted  overweening  Jews. 

The  Jews  made  their  God  after  their  own  like- 
ness, just  a^  the  Asiatics  of  descent  formed 
their  idols  with  flat  noses  and  thick  lips'. — In  the 
name  of  God  they  dared  to  speak  their  own  selfish- 
ness  and  conceit,  "  and  what  one  nation  in  the 
Earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom 
God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to 

kfl  him  a  name1  ?M     In   the   name  of  God  thov 
dared     to     utter    their    own    rancour    and    malig- 
nity.    They  say   they  were  the   chosen  people  of 
God  just  as  truly  as  the   Chronique  of  St.    D 
places  J  I  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth  '. — But 

the  Jewv  A  in  God.     It  is  false  ;  the  God  of 

the  Jews  was  not  that  stupendous  power,  univ 
and  unchanged,  that  directs  the  universe ;  the  God 
of  die  )■  I  not   the  God  of  humanity.     The 

Jew  iMe\  vocal*,  andascn- 

suali:  t.     "  Offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet 
•'..     I    rd*" — "  and  the  Lord  smdled  a 

dL  .1.  p.  358.  •  2  Samuel,  < 

1  V  Academic  d»*s  Relic*  Let'  p.  185. 

*  1  ;oream  considered  God  to  be  ini  Plu- 

Kama. 

of  man,   nor  even  Ood 
himself   i  rocal  sounds  I  odjr. 

•  Numbers,  C 
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sweet  savour1." — In  their  sacrifices  how  infinitely 
do  they  fall  below  that  sentiment  expressed  by  Me- 
nander,  "  Men  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  the  Gods 
propitious  by  their  costly  sacrifices — if  they  would 
possess  the  divine  favour,  let  them  love  and  adore 
God  in  their  hearts,  and  be  just  and  holy  in  their 
discourse2." 

They  imputed  to  their  God  the  worst  pas- 
sions ;  he  was,  in  their  estimation,  jealous,  re- 
vengeful3, sanguinary,  exterminating4,  the  author  of 

1  Genesis,  c.  8,  ver.  21. 

*  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  13,  c.  13.  Palladius  says,  the 
Indian  teachers  inform  the  people,  that  God  is  not  to  be  ho- 
noured by  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  animals,  or  in  temples  sump- 
tuously adorned,  but  by  looking  at  Heaven  with  souls  purified 
from  evil  desires.  De  Gent.  Ind.  p.  22  &  31.  Wilkins  ac- 
counts for  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  "  as  a  typical  reference  unto 
the  great  design,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fulness 
of  time  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  ;"  Nat.  Kelig. 
lib.  1,  c.  12  :  and  Dr.  Magee,  of  Dublin  College,  having  enu- 
merated all  the  barbarous  nations,  who  have  used  human  sa- 
crifices, suggests,  that  these  countenance  the  atonement. 

3  e(  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengethj  the  Lord  re- 
vengeth  and  is  furious  -}  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his 
adversaries."  Nahum,  c.  1.  "  Avenge  the  children  of  Israei 
of  the  Midianites,"  said  the  Lord.     c.  31,  ver.  2. 

■  Numbers,  c.  2 1 ,  they  are  ordei  ed  to  treat  the  people  of 
Bashan  and  their  king  as  they  had  done  Sihon  and  the  Amo- 
rites.  Then  they  smote  him  and  all  his  people,  until  there  was 
not  one  left  alive ;  and  they  possessed  his  land.  Joshua  «oqs 
against  Jericho  by  the  Lord's  sjpecial  appointment,  as  they  said 
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have  the  priesthood  of  after  times  been  called  Chris 
rian  teachers,  while  they  were  restoring,  and  when 
they  had  restored,  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  le- 
vites.  It  is  the  most  mortifying  and  melancholy 
reflection  that  can  affect  the  human  mind,  that  the 
priesthood  of  those  outcasts  of  Egypt  should  give 
the  tone  of  thinking  and  belief  to  succeeding  times; 
that  their  religious  jealousies  and  enmities  should 
still  turn  nation  against  nation,  city  against  city, 
citizens  against  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  that  their 
system  of  tithes,  oblations,  and  impositions  of  every 
kind,  should  be  visited  on  after  ages.  Such  are 
some  of  the  miseries  actual  and  consequential, 
which  priests,  by  inheriting  the  sacerdotal  office, 
have  inflicted  on  humanity. 

OF    ECCLESIASTICAL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

To  an  hereditary  priesthood  succeed  in  oppres- 
siveness ecclesiastical  establishments.  That  any 
thinking  man,  who  believed,  or  who  disbelieved,  or 
who  was  indifferent  concerning  Christianity,  should 
utter  one  word  in  favour  of  modern  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments (except  actual  bishops  or  bishops  in  ex- 
pectation) vastly  exceeds  my  apprehension.  Hooker 
says,  that  there  were  Christians  in  England  before  the 
Saxons,  and  that  then  "  the  chief  pastors  of  their 
souls  were  bishops  V    I  am  indifferent  when  bishops 

1  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  J,  s.  l. 
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were  estab'i  hed,  nor  have  I  any  objection  to    the 
name,  or    office,    in  it's  original    appointment. — I 
should  not  speak  against  ecclesiastical  establfchnu 
or  bishops,  did  thev   at   all    resemble  the  English 
bishops,  that  attended  the  council  of  Rimini1,  who 

I    not   richer   than   the  apostlet  ;   or  were  they 
elected  as  formerly  by   all  the  faithful  in  a 
assembly,    which    was    practised    at   least   for    two 
hundred  ytan  thedea  ;  or  if  they 

livtd  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  their  dioc. 
or  if  th  ,  now  called  the  d 

and  chapter,  had  eoncurrenr  rtJoi  v.  ith  th 

or  if  rhey  lived  on  a  moderate  portion  of  man's  in- 
d  to  them  according  to  I  igna- 

.   the  claim  of  r1  .  and 

the  practice  of  the  early  church.     To  bishops  I  do 
not    object   in    any  of  these  circumstances  :   but  as 
tablishments  no*  i  <  a- 

lic  and  prol  ire  in  direct  opj 

tion  to  all  such  prii  '  bate 

'  T^m  p.iup  liil  babcrrtif.     8ulpiciui  Scvi 

H  • 

of  c.  3. 

:><:•  my  comprei- 

;  written  to  me,   I 

i  I  dci<  mined  faxfl 
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them  entirely,  and  on  every  acount.  They  seem  to 
be  so  devoid  of  all  decency,  that  it  is  not  imagina- 
ble how  a  hireling  advocate  could  raise  a  single  sug- 
gestion, to  qualify  the  public  indignation  against 
them :  indeed  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  member 
even  of  their  own  degenerate  chapters,  who  still  in- 
voke the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  them  in  the  choice 
of  a  bishop1,  whom  the  crown  has  already  appointed 
for  their  servile  nomination,  could  have  the  effron- 
tery to  utter  one  word  in  so  indefensible  a  cause. — 
Yet  we  have  such  advocates,  and  Burke's  zeal 
ranks  him  among  the  foremost. — He  had  proved, 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  condemned  to 
suffer  eternally  the  present  order  of  things :  that 
with  the  most  ardent  desire,  and  with  the  universal 
concurrence  of  society,  the  people  could  not  reform 
their  constitutional  laws.  A  sentiment  not  less 
hostile  to  common  sense  than  to  his  own  assertions 
in  a  lucid  interval  of  thinking,  for  in  his  speech  on 
the  colonies'2,  which  he  afterward  published,  he 
said  :  "  if  any  one  ask  me,  what  a  free  government 
is,  I  answer,  that  it  is  what  the  people  think  so  ; 
and  that  they,  and  not*  I,  are  the  natural,  lawful, 
and  competent  judges  of  this  matter."  But  we 
have  already  discussed    this  topic. — Burke  having 

1  This  is  scarcely  credible.     See   Barrington's  Ancient  Stat, 
p.  216. 

s  Printed  with  other  pieces  called  his  Tracts. 
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thus  triumphed  over  all  prerogative  advocat 
ing  outstripped  Filmer  and  Hobbes,  was  left  finally 

r    increased    reputation, 
former  theme  was  tl  .  .1  of 
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man  virtue.  I  admit,  that  lay  loiterers  are  not  sub- 
jects for  eulogy :  but  monkery  promotes  many 
vices,  many  crimes  ;  the  course  of  nature  is  ob- 
structed or  polluted  by  it's  institutions  ;  and  hypo* 
crisy  and  superstition  are  the  returns,  which  it  makes 
to  society  for  it's  enormous  charges  and  expenses. 

Burke  was  so  transported  by  his  praise  of  kings, 
who  could  do  no  wrong,  of  hereditary  legislators, 
of  bishops,  and  monks,  of  choristers,  that,  catch- 
ing fire  in  his  course,  he  apostrophized  chivalry. 
<c  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone1,  and  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  lost  for  ever  1"  Surely  not  so  long  as  his 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  are  remem- 
bered by  mankind,  Burke  was  a  truer  knight,  than 
ever  was  saluted  by  arms.  According  to  St.  PalayeV 
account  of  the  consecration  of  those  heroes,  they 
dedicated  themselves  particularly  to  defend  >he  mi- 
nisters of  religion  ;  but  Burke  has  in  every  respect 
exceeded  them :  they  were  sworn   to  support  the 

1  Meiners,  in  a  very  dull  work  on  the  Female  Sex,  has  set 
forth  the  glory  however  of  chivalry  in  it's  true  colours.  He 
says,  that  the  knights  seldom  employed  their  prowess  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  but  in  oppressing  tljeir  inferiors,  in  in- 
vading their  equals,  in  rebelling  against  their  princes,  in  prose- 
cuting adventures  absurd  and  sanguinary .  That  they  paid 
court  to  ladies,  whom  they  debauched  j  and  that  they  engaged 
through  vanity  in  mortal  combat,  to  defend  the  honour  of  la- 
dies, of  whose  profligacy  they  were  conscious, 

*Mcmoires  do  l'Ancienne  Cheval,  p.  0'2. 
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church,  while  he  volunteered  his  services ;  and  if 
they  devoted  their  lives  to  the  clergy,  he  sacrificed 
his  reputation  to  their  cause. 

Yet  while  I  assign  to  Burke  this  disinterested 
conduct,  he  must  share  the  meed  with  other  com- 
petitors.  GeorTry  of  Monmouth1,  centuries  before 
Reflections  appeared,  had  been  the  panegy- 
of  chivalry,  though  the  romancer  is  mode: 
when  compared  to  the  hoary  statesman.  In  the 
same  style  and  temper  a  Spaniard's  sa  .  accord- 

ing to  Temple*,  attributed  the  ruin  oi  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  Djn  Q  when  in  fact  the  chief 

ad  vantage,  which  the  world  has  derived  frornchivalrv, 

it   afforded  Cervantes  an  occasion  t. 
mankind  with  it's  ab  . — 

Burke   having  touched    the    er  ground, 

which   had    exalted   the   hero  of   (  IfOIld 

all  ancient    wor:  rang  up  md   in   one 

bound  reached  the  limbo  of  :  — 

44  V.  .    and  .ill  who  in  v.iin  tl.     •  • 

Bail' 

find 

Fit  : 

and  n 

"NN  ck,  and  gray,  with  ill  th< 

too  of  the  chair  of 

BWofks,  p    ">!»,  fal. 
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spoke  to  his  grave  audience,  "  They  (the  English) 
are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment ' ;  they  can  see  an  apostolic  triumph,  a  bishop  of 
Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  cannot  see  why  it  is 
in  worse  hands  than  estates  to  the  like  amount  in  the 
hands  of  this  earl,  or  that  squire."  To  drop  from 
so  exalted  a  station  to  this  nether  Earth,  it  is  not 
easy  to  apprehend,  how  the  circumstance  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  gospel  possessing  ten,  he  might 
have  said  twenty  thousand  pounds  annual  revenue* 
relates  to  the  apostles.  Dr.  Potter  writes :  ic  Our 
Lord  himself  and  his  retinue  of  apostles  and  disci- 
ples were  maintained  by  charitable  contributions  ;" 
and  St.  Paul  says,  "  Neither  did  we  eat  men's  bread 
for  nothing,  but  in  labour  and  in  toil  working  night 
and  day  lest  we  should  be  burdensome  to  any  of 
you." 

Burke  says'1,  that  bishops  possess  such  immense 
revenues,  "  lest  those  who  are  insolent  on  account  of 
their  wealth  or  titles  should  look  down  with  scorn 
on  those,  whom  they  should  look  up  to  with  re- 
verence." How  admirably  the  whole  system  co- 
heres! how  inimitably  all  the  parts  are  adjusted  to 
each  other !  First  the  king  must  have  an  immense 
revenue,  that  the  pannels  of  the  state  coach  may 

1  Reflections,  &c,  p.  154,  *Ibid. 
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be  cr  bed  gold,  and  that  his  servants  mav  be 

so  numerous  as  to  interrupt  the  process  n  of  royalty. 
Then  come  the  nobles  :  and  ,  and   pensions, 
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lavicini1.  The  cardinal  says,  that  the  catholic 
church  should  be  so  endowed,  that  she  may  en- 
gage the  nobility,  and  those  most  eminent,  by  the 
prospect  of  great  preferments  to  support  her : 
which,  translated  into  English  policy,  means  that 
many  bishoprics,  and  rich  benefices,  and  pluralities 
should  be  in  readiness,  to  induce  the  nobles  and 
great  commoners,  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
them  for  their  younger  sons  or  dependents,  to  sup- 
port the  church  establishment,  and  thence  to 
strengthen  the  lawless  prerogatives  of  royalty.— 
It  is  under  the  latter  view,  that  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  such  favourers  of  the  episcopacy. — 
During  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court"  between  the 
puritan  and  episcopal  factions,  James  the  First,  that 
would-be  Solomon,  frequently  interposed — "  No 
bishop,  no  king." — "  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  cc  his  majesty  spoke  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  spirit." — This  reminds 
me  of  the  conduct  of  a  jocular  club  in  Poland l, 
mentioned  by  Connor,  in  which,  when  any  mem- 
ber made  an  observation  egregiously  absurd,  he 
was  appointed  their  archbishop.  Though  this  ca- 
pital dogma,  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  is  the  chant  of 
the   church,  yet,  wonderful    to   tell,  a   king   may 

1  Quoted  by  Bayle,  Pensees,  s.  10Q.      2  Hume,  year  1604. 
3  This  resembled  a  club  some  fifty  years  ago  in  Dublin.  The 
chief  comic  actor  of  the  day  was  lord  chief  justice  Joker, 
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possibly  not  only  exist  without  bishops,  but  an  abso- 
lute monarch  may  exist  without  a  religious  e- 
ment,  and  not  for  a  short  time,  or  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  world,  but  in  China,  where  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  lias  continued  for  thcusar  jars 
without  any  such  spiritual  assistance. — 

That  ecclesiastical  benefices  may  assist  the  nobles 
in  appropriating  a  larger  portion  o^  their  fortunes  to 
their  eldest  id  that  it  may  increase  the  influ- 

ence of  the  crown  when  it  protects  unpopular 
measures,  I  do  not  doubt  :  but  what  effect  has  this 
on  religion  ?  It  turns  the  whole  church  establish- 
ment into  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  monarchy,  — it 
corrupts  the  whole  function  of  the  clei  I  u* 

on  this  occasion  learn   truth    from   the  brahmil 
Ci  The  brahmins',  who  know  the   law,  who  speak 
the  words  of  the   Veda,  and   who  seek  bl» 
death,  accept  no  gifts   from   a  king."     Yet  in  our 
sys:  nolument,  which  th<  ■  possess, 

is   derived   from   their  royal    master,  a^  iree. 

The  brahmins  knew,  that,  it"  they  Vfl 
donations  from  the   crown,    tl  uld    become 

adulator)-,  and  time-serving,  and  their  order  would 
lose  all  sanctity  of  i  r.    Then  ther 

observation  of  the  brahmins,   which  dew  rves  to  be 
\  brahmin'  should  shun  worldly  ho- 

J,  p.  172.         •  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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nour,  as  he  should  shun  poison." — So  spoke  an  here- 
ditary priesthood,  whom  perhaps  I  improperly  placed 
among  the  worst  kind  of  that  profession ;  for  the 
followers  of  Christ,  who  inculcated  the  same  senti- 
ment by  saying  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  rival  princes  in  wealth,  and  are  so  ambitious, 
that  they  assume  worldly  precedence  of  all  the 
great  ones  in  the  land. 

How  do  they  reconcile  these  dignities  and  these 
revenues  to  the  Gospel  institution  ? — The  Gospel 
authorizes  the  faithful  to  support  their  teachers  in 
the  following  words  :  tc  They  who  preach  the  Gospel 
shall  live  by  the  Gospel :"  do  they  preach  the  Go- 
spel ?  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  :" — "  For 
it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox,  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  :" — do  they  labour 
in  their  calling  ?  do  they,  to  continue  the  allusion, 
prepare  any  sustenance  for  the  people  ? — So  far  from 
it,  they  resemble  a  religious  sect  in  the  vicinity  of 
Benares,  mentioned  by  Forster1,  who  forbear  using 
their  hands  on  the  most  necessary  occasions,  and 
are  fed  by  others.  Let  me  add  another  observatioa 
of  St.  Paul's  :  "  For  even  when  we  were  with  you, 
this  we  commanded  you,  that,  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat." — Yet  the  bishops, 

1  Forster's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  218,  Note.  If  Socrates  spoke 
truly,  that  those  were  nearest  the  Gods,  who  wanted  fewest 
things,  At  what  distance  are  the  bishopi  from  them  I 

VOL,.  II.  U 
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whom  St.  Paul  would  probably  have  sent  to  a  house 
of  industry,  voluptuously  devour  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  profits  of  man's  industry,  exemplify- 
ing the  reproach  of  Hosea1 :  "  As  they  (the  priests) 
were  increased,  so  they  sinned  against  me,  there- 
fore will  I  change  their  glory  into  shame. 

"  They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  people,  and  they  set 
their  heart  on  their  iniqui 

"  And  these  shall  be  like  people  like  priest ;  and 
I  will  punish  them  for  their  ways,  and  reward  them 
for  their  doings  ; 

"  For  they  shall  eat  and  not  have  enough." 

That  the  bishops  have  nothing  to  do,  or  that  they 
do  nothing,  I  could  show  by  proceeding  through 
the  whole  bench  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an 
observation  on  Doctor  Watson  in  Britain,  a  very 
popular  prelate,  and  Doctor  Stuart  in  Ireland,  who 
is  most  unpopular.  The  bishop  of  Llandaff,  ac- 
cording to  Cumberland',  though  he  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  reside  nee  to  his  clergy,  lived  himself 
an  absentee,  from  his  diocese  ;  and  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  though  in  the  summer  of  1807    he  en- 


lC6. 

»Mei  .     The  prolate!  in  Spafo  act  very  differently. 

I,  that  the  moment  a  minister 
of  the  he  devotes  hims'.lf   wholly  to 

the  duiKs  of  bil  ud  confines  himself  entirely  to  his 

diocese. 
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forced  the  duty  of  residence  also  to  his  clergy,  al* 
most  immediately  after  his  charge  quitted  the  island, 
nor  did  he  return  till  the  following  summer.  What 
is  the  conclusion  ?  That  the  bishops  have  no  duties  to 
fulfil :  if  they  had,  would  one  so  active  as  Bishop 
Watson  reside  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  diocese  ? 
Would  Doctor  Stuart1,  who,  as  James  Boswell2  as- 
sures his  reaJers,  was  an  exemplary  parish  priest, 
immediately  after  his  recommendation  of  residence 
to  his  clergy,  transport  himself  to  Scotland,  and 
sojourn  so  long  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  if 
the  prelacy  were  not  in  a  great  measure  a  sinecure  ? 
Yet  it  might  seem,  that  the  presence  of  Doctor 
Stuart  might  have  been  of  some  use  in  Armagh  : 
his  own  clergy  were  in  hostility  with  each  other ; 
and  the  grand  jury  and  the  beneficed  clergy  had  a 
conflict  ;  for  the  humanity  of  the  former  compelled 
them  to  request  their  representatives,  in  conse- 
quence of  exorbitant  exactions  under  the  title  of 
tithes,  to  forward  any  efficient  measure,  that  might 
be  proposed  in  parliament  for  a  modification  of  that 
system. 

Yet  for  doing  nothing  the  bishops  shall  receive 
immense  endowments,  when  the  apostles,  in  whose 
place  they  presume  to  stand,  for  doing  every  thing 

1  This  prelate  was  not  this  year  a  member  of  the  imperial 
pari  anient 

8  Life  of  Johnson, 

V  2 
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received  a  small  gratuity,  or  generously  made  their 
own  manual  exertions  provide  for  their  own  wants — 
that  they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the  people. 
The  reason  given  for  their  ecclesiastical  domains  is 
most  offensive. — Bishops  enjoy  such  enormous  ap- 
pointments, that  they  may  challenge  respect  even 
from  the  greatest  temporal  possessors  in  the  land. 
Then  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  regards  not  re- 
ligion,  but  the  aristocracy  ;  and  it  not  merely  affects 
to  compromise  the  cause  of  religion  with  the  super- 
cilious pretensions  of  the  nobility,  but  it  is  so  di- 
rectly antichristian,  that  it  sacrifices  religion  to  the 
monarchy  and  it's  appendages. 

Will  it  be  said  by  the  most  profligate  person,  that 
great  riches  are  likely  to  promote  primitive  manners? 
Does  the  Gospel  tell  us,  that  it's  teachers  are  to  ex- 
pect reverence  from  palaces  and  equipages  ?  Does  it 
not  on  the  contrary  manifest  the  incompatibility  of 
vast  wealth  and  spiritual  sanctity  ? — Does  it  not  fa  1- 
ingly  inculcate,  that  corruption  attends  an  inordi- 
nate enjoyment  of  riches  ?  Riches  have  been  so  pcr- 
nklOUS  to  the  church  and  it's  ministry,  that  in  the 
fiftn  century,  according  to  Paolo1,  when  the  bishops 
became  absolute  dispensers  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
goods  of  the  church,  their  attention  to  temporals 
increased,  they  began  to  make  parties  in  the  cit. 

1  De  Belief.  Jib.  p. 
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and  elections  were  managed  with  faction,  intrigue, 
and  insolence. 

The  effrontery  of  these  men  affirming  their  be- 
lief  in  Christianity  is  not  to  be  endured,  when  their 
pomp  and  vanity  contravene  it's  essential  principles. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  adverse  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  practices  of  the 
early  church,  than  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  catholic  and  protestant  countries :  and  more  so 
perhaps  in  the  latter  ;  for  in  the  former,  if  the  bishops 
receive  much,  they  give  much  to  the  poor.  In 
other  things  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  anti- 
christian  proceedings ;  for  whether  reputed  the  an- 
cient or  the  reformed  church,  they  equally  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  who,  while  he  called 
himself  the  representative  of  the  poor  fisherman, 
the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  laid  Europe 
under  contribution,  and  overruled  the  potentates  of 
the  Earth. — Thus,  with  Christ  and  his  doctrines  in 
their  mouth,  they  have  been  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  that  impostor  mentioned  by  Gibbon  :  fC  the  peo- 
ple was  deluded  by  Marduk',  who  asserted  the 
community  of  women,  and  the  equality  of  mankind, 

1  Gibbon's  Rom.  Empire,  c.  42,  p.  284.  Isocrates  also  men- 
tions one  Thrasylochus,  who  in  consequence  of  Polymetes  the 
prophet  became  himself  a  prophet  — that  he  travelled  through 
many  cities,  amassing  great  wealth,  and  living  in  universal 
concubinage.  JEginet,  p.  5/6. 
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while  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and  the 
most  beautiful  females." — Or  rather  they  have  pur- 
sued the  conduct  of  Laotse  :  '"  Such,"  says  du 
Halde',  "  was  the  fruit  of  his  contrivances,  that, 
while  he  taught  his  disciples  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
possessions,  he  earnestly  pursued  them  himself,  and 
procured  as  ably  Cou 

Yet   these    vmu,  whose   early  life  was  spent  in 
seeking   preferment,    and   whose   present   time   is 
ot  in  dissipation,  idleness,  or   avari.  las- 

sail  any  one,  who  doubts  the  trinity,  or  transub- 
etantiation,  or  any  other  quiddit  or  conundrum  of 
their  device,  with  the  appellations  of  deist  and 
atheist — the  ho  by  their  ambition  and 

their  riches,  thej  nee  and  their  extravagance, 

give  a  perpetual  lie  to  their  professed  belief,  shall 
dare  to  abuse  those  who  discredit  dogmas,  which  are 
no  way  agv  tianity,  but  on  the  con- 

trary thl  fabrication. — I  say,  it  is  incredible, 

more  incredible  than  either  the  trinity  or  tran- 
subbLantiation,  that  one,  who  does  even  much  less 
than  a  rector  in  his  occasional  Sunday  show  of  half 
an  huu.  Dg  in  church,  and  who  receives  five 

or  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  shall  call 
himself  a  b-  irifit — lie  who  docs  so  little, 

and  who  receives  so  much,  and  says  he  believes  in 

J  Iliitory  of  China,  voj.  3,  p.  2/0. 
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the  doctrines  of  Christ,  deserves  to  be  made  high 
priest  to  those  temples,  which  Epimenides1  raised 
to  Contumely  and  Impudence, 

Thus  the  bishops  honour  the  name  of  Jesus, 
through  whom  they  act,  speak,  and  have  their  be- 
ing. Christ  and  his  apostles  shall  be  succeeded  by 
men,  who  exceed  princes  in  their  prerogatives,  and 
princes  in  their  revenues  and  expenditure. — It  is  said 
miracles  have  ceased — quite  the  reverse  :  formerly 
they  were  occasional,  now  they  are  permanent ;  for 
is  it  not  a  standing  miracle,  that  such  men  dare  af- 
firm their  belief  in  Christianity  ?  And  is  it  not  most 
miraculous,  that  Europe  endures  the  extortion  of 
such  shameless  hypocrites  ? 

It  may  be  said,  in  order  to  excuse  the  bishops  for 
interfering  with  political  affairs,  that  it  serves  the 
management  of  the  church.  Thus  Clarendon2  wrote, 
that,  if  bishops  did  not  sit  in  parliament,  the  church 
would  not  be  represented.  What  is  the  church  ? 
Paley 9  considers  it  only  a  profession,  saying  in  fa- 
vour of  the  legislative  functions  of  bishops,  that 
every  profession  is  represented. — Yet  this  sentence 
abounds  with  errour. — Many  professions  are  not  re- 

1  Cicero  de  Leglb.  p.  336.  Polybius  says,  that  Dicaearchus, 
general  of  Philip,  raised  temples  to  Impiety  and  Injustice. 
Lib.  17,  c.  6. 

8  History  of  the  Rebellion,  b.  3,  p.  134. 

9  Essays,  vol.  2,  p,  231. 
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presented,  nor  should  any  one  be  a  representative 
in  parliament,  whose  professional  business  must  in- 
terrupt his  representative  duties. — Secondly,  the 
church  is  not  the  clergy,  but  all  the  faithful.  Bishop 
Sherlock'  thus  speaks  :  "  The  clergy  have  in  a  great 
measure  usurped  the  name  of  the  church  to  them- 
selves, though  in  propriety  of  speech  they  are  no 
more  the  church,  than  the  king  is  the  kingdom." — 
Thirdly,  bishop*  do  not   sit  in   par] 

'Ativcs  of  the  church,  in  any  acceptation  of  the 
word  ;  bishops  sit  in  parliament  Blackam 

"  in  right  of  succession  to  certain  a'  cient  L 
annexed,  or  supposed  to  be  annexed,  to  ilu 
pal  lands," — Thus  they  do  not  represent  a  profes- 
sion, but  a  property. 

The  English  clergy  formerly  taxed  themselv 
convocation,  but  in    1664   they  departed  from  this 
practice;   thea  they  pert  taxed   like  other  citizens, 
and  the  parochial  clergv  were  allowed   to   I 
members  to  parliament*. — The  clergy  are  precluded 
from  sitting  in  the  house  d  commons,  as  they  are 
prevented  by  penalties  from  taking  lands  or  i 
menta  to  farm,  and  also   from  ei 
&c\  —  On  the  other  hand,   they  are  privileged  from 

•Shi  'y,  flfc,  p.  32. 

*  ComflMSt  vol.  1 .  |      110 

5  Mini        H   rtOT  .    w.ir  101 

4  Blacks  ,,t.  vol.  ),  p.  377 
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serving  on  juries1,  (as  are  physicians,  officers  of  the 
courts,  &c.)  "  in  regard,"  says  Blackstone,  kf  to 
their  continual  attention  to  their  sacred  functions." 
This  principle  directed  that  law  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  provinces  of  America  with  respect  to 
their  priesthood.  It  declares,  that  no  minister  of 
the  Gospel  is  eligible  to  any  civil  or  military  employ- 
ment, or  to  either  house  of  the  legislature.  The 
constitutions  of  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
mention  the  reasons  of  this  exclusion,  that  they 
should  not  be  diverted  from  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

These  respective   laws  were  enacted  under  the 
apprehension,  that  a  teacher  of  religion  could  not 
attend  at  the  same  time  to  spiritual  and  political  af- 
fairs.    Perhaps  it  was  also  feared,  that  the  political 
would  deprave  the  spiritual  office,  if  they  were  asso- 
ciated.    The  existing  episcopacy  has  justified  this 
suspicion  to  it's  utmost  extent.     Let  me,  before  I 
conclude  this  topic,  contrast  again  the  conduct  of 
the  brahmins  with  the  bishops8.     The   brahmins 
never  in  former  times  condescended  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  ;  they  passed  their  lives  in  performing 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  in  studying  the  sciences. 
The  Talapoins9  of  Siam  also  esteem  it  sinful  to  inter- 

1  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  376. 

*  Ferishta's.  Hist.  vol.  ] ,  p.  10. 

3  La  Loubere's  Hist  de  Siam,  partie  3^c,  21, 
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fere  in  state  business  ;  as  do  the  lamas  of  Thibet; 
Nor  does  the  grand  lama1  intermeddle  in  any  re- 
spect with  the  civil  government  of  the  state, — while 
our  brahmins  and  lamas,  great  and  small,  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  the  political  abyss  with  devoted 
•on,  sound  and  resound  the  yell  of  faction 
through  the  land,  and  exceed  the  most  crafty  and 
abandoned  in  conspiring  against  the  nation's  honour 
and  prosperity  in  their  intrigues. 

I  lament,  that  Burke's  Reflections  have  been  so 
favoured  by    many   in    these  countries,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  recur  frequently  to  them.     A   sacerdotal 
ience,  and  a  dogmatical  assumption,  have  given 
mince  vrioh  nun.  odividuab.   The 

sen.;  Burke  obtrudjs   luve  the  same 

pretensions  to  authority,  as  those  of  all  ghostly  im- 
postors ;  for,  a,    Raleigh9    observes  of   divination, 
'•  most  men  before  firmest   what    they  least  under- 
stand."   I  have  already  exposed  ;  rile  reasons, 
which  he  has  given  far  bishops  exorbitantly  trans- 
gressing all  bounds  in  worldly  (  pulencc.     Bui 
an  instant  allow,  that  this  paradox  is  sound  sens; 
if  some  I                                 by  their  riches,  in  what 
situation  are  those  bishops  who              -mparativcly 
moderate  incomes  ? — If  fifteen  thousand  pounds  an- 
nual  revenu             or  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 

'  Du  n.  Mr,  Hist,  vol.  A,  p. 
»  Cabinet  CouaciJ,  p.  1 
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the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  not  other  bishops 
dishonoured  by  not  having  -more  than  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?  If  the  former  be  honoured  by  their 
wealth,  the  others  are  dishonoured  by  having  little 
more  than   the  tithe  of  their  brothers.     If  the  go* 
vernment  were  sedulously  disposed  to  honour  the 
episcopal  bench,  and  if  wealth  Were  the  means  of 
honour,  would   not    the   scheme  of  the  bishop,  of 
Llandaff',  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, have  been  adopted  ?     This  proposal,  which 
unfortunately  was  made  by  a  bishop  who  held  one 
of  the  poorest  bishopricks3,  to  another  who  held  one 
of  the  richest,  suggested,  that  the  bishopricks  should 
be  rendered  more  equal  in  their  revenues  than  they 
are.      This  he  conceived  would  produce  two  good 
effects,  the  poorer  bishops   would   not   then    hold 
church  preferments  in  commendam,  and  the  bishops 
would  possess  greater  independence  in  the  house  of 
lords.     This  spirited  prelate  did  not  however  show 
much  sagacity  as  an  advocate,  in  the  reasons  he  of- 
fered for  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  and  the  lat- 
ter— -the   independency  of    the  bishops,    was   the 
strongest  motive  that  could  be  adduced  for  resisting 
his  proposed  reformation. 

•P.  83. 

*  Bishop  Babington,  being  presented  to  this  bishoprick,  which 
had  been  well  endowed  before  the  Reformation,  said,  he  was 
bishop  of  aff,  for  the  land  had  been  severed  from  it. 
8 
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This  disparity  in  the  revenues  of  bishops,  and 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  it,  suggests  an- 
other question.  Supposing,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
bishops  ennoble  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
must  not  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  have 
little  of  the  imposing  lustre  of  the  episcopacy  to 
subdue  the  apprehension  of  mankind,  stand  in  a  de- 
preciated situation  ?  Though  it  is  common  in  coun- 
tries vhert  the  Greek  and  Catholic  churches  are 
established,  to  have  in  each  temple  the  principal 
saint  weighed  down  with  barbaric  ornaments,  with 
jewels  braided  on  it's  arms,  and  jewels  in  it's  B] 
while  the  minor  divinities  remain  naked  and  neg- 
lected, without  any  injury  to  the  devotion  of  vota- 
ries :  the  same  difference  between  bishops  and  the 
inferior  clergy  in  these  countries  is  not  attended  with 
similar  etiects;  tot  society  BllUt  take  it's  impresssion 
of  i  ity  of  th(  I,  not   from  the  bi- 

shop, lut  from  the  subordinate  ministering  clergy, 
i   what  circumstances?  Curates, 
t  the  whole  duties  of  the  church 
t  nty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Ii   the  opulence  of  the  bishops  do    SO   much  good, 

must   do  much   ill.      If 
the  opulence  of  the  bishop  abash  the  rich  super- 
>us  laymen,  how  must   the  curates,  the  officiat- 
ing ministers  of  the  church,  be  scorned   and   dc* 
d  I 
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The  episcopacy  so  wholly  contemn  this  body  of 
men  themselves,  and  are  so  regardless  of  any  thing 
except  the  gratification  of  their  own  pride  and  ava- 
rice, that,  no  later  than  last  session  of  parliament,  a 
motion,  which  was  made  in  that  assembly  for  a 
more  just  collection  and  rating  in  Ireland  of  the 
first  fruits,  by  which  that  fund,  which  goes  to  in- 
crease the  stipends  of  the  inferior  clergy  would  be 
increased  from  three  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  was  rejected.  The  late  chancellor 
of  Ireland  also  stated,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  two  bishoprlcks,  each  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds  annually  to  the  incumbents,  did  not  pay 
one  shilling  to  this  fund.  The  motion  was  insult- 
ingly rejected  without  inquiry,  on  that  broad  princi- 
ple of  episcopal  government — that  there  should  be 
no  reformation.  Had  not  this  been  avowed,  we 
might  have  supposed,  that  the  poverty  of  curates 
was  preserved  for  the  same  reason,  for  which  in  the 
Roman  church  the  begging  orders  were  authorized, 
according  to  Macchiavel,  "  that  the  poverty  of  friars 
might  bear  out  the  excessive  wealth  and  luxury  of 
bishops." 

The  bishops,  instead  of  resisting  the  increase  of 
poor  clergymen's  salaries  by  a  humane  and  just  as- 
sessment on  the  enormous  wealth  of  some  bishops, 
should  themselves  have  promoted  the  measure  ^ — 
but  they  were  employed  otherwise :  some  of  them 
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were  attempting  to  decry  Lancaster's  endeavours  to 
instruct  the  poor  ;  many  of  them  laboured  to  de 
the  em;v  0  of  four  millions  of  their  catholic 

brethren,  because  they  believed   a    dogma  more  ; 
lile  others  were  prosecuting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone1, 
one  of  their  own  for  believing  a  dogma  less — - 

the  catholics  believed  in  transubsmntia'inn,  and  Stone 
not  believe  in  the  Trir.irv  \  Would   it  not  be 

I,  to 
:?  the  Trinity  ?  though 
James  t:  portanf 

am!  Or,  if  the  world 

be  i  \\\  cannot  I 

•  v 

< 

-  lc.-nlmg  |  lift] 
■  Plato,  it  U 

hink 
I 
i  •     ■       maap 

.   tot*  rfirt  3a i 
I  I, 

3  B. 

V\  ff]  to  explain  the  Trinity  by 

dowl  a  |  ICC  legs.    Ki^i  (inhale,  in  fail 

-  ndcd  ji  Lhis  i  ipotitioil. 

n,  tint  tin-  i  her 

.  representation  :  "  Yea,  every  pot 
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plain  it  by  a  commentary  most  hostile  to  it's  obvious* 
meaning  ?  Or,  if  this  also  be  not  the  time  for  exer- 
cising this  cabalistic  science,  I  advise  them  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  poor  clergymen,  though 
they   should    even   subject   bishops,    who    possess 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  pay  the  first 
fruits  to  assist  this  purpose.    If  they  do  so,  allegory 
and  the  cabala  may  still  be  a  century  distant  at 
least  from  stirring  up  rebels  among  the  clergy.     I 
speak  not  at  hazard, — an  anecdote  of  parson  Patton 
is  in  point.     Patton's  bishop  having  heard,  that  he 
omitted  to  read  the  Athanasian  creed,  sent  one  of 
his  clergy  to  him  to  know  the  reason— Patton  an- 
swered, Because  I  do  not  believe  it.     Not  believe  it ! 
replied  the  spiritual  messenger,  that  is  strange,  your 
metropolitan  believes  it. — That  may  be,    rejoined 
Patton,  he  believes   at  the   rate  of  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  I  at  fifty  pounds. 

Similar  to  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  plu- 
ralities. When  it  is  inquired,  Why  does  this  man 
hold  many  livings  ?  different  reasons  are  occasionally 
assigned.  Gascoigne  mentions  one :  "  I  knew  a 
certain  illiterate  idiot,  the  son  of  a  mad  knight, 
who,  from  being  the  companion,  or  rather  the  fool, 
of  the  sons  of  a  great  family  of  royal  blood,  was 

in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Zechariah,  c.  14,  ver.  21  :  and  still  more  by  a  passage  in  the 
24th  chapter  of  Hezekiah :  «  Set  on  the  pot,  "&c." 
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made  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  obtained  two  rich 
rectories  and  twelve  prebends'." — Another,  and  in- 
deed the  common  reason  which  is  given  for  this  or 
that  man  being  a  pluralist,  One  parish  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  But  though  one  rectory 
cannot  support  one  rector,  two  rectories  shall  sup* 
port  one  rector  and  two  curates  :  thus,  by  changing 
the  name  of  rector  into  curate,  what  could  T^ot  sup- 
port two  shall  support  three ;  that  is,  three  arc 
fewer  than  two,  a  complete  tiinitarian  miracle.  Is 
sdibl  \  that,  where  pluralities  are  admitted,,  the 
ecd  1  bench,  or  the  civil  government,  should 

0  of  religion  for  assisting  mora- 
: — It  is  impossible  ;   for   thus   they  render  some 
i    to  be   attentive  to  their  duties,  supplying 
them  with  the  means  of  dissipation,  and  thus  they 
redllC  !  nuny  of  the  churches  of  the  land  to  be  ad- 
min' lilies. — Thence    the   rectors    of 
lime    the    vices  ot  the   episcopacy,  and 
then,       the  eon  the   worst   government  di- 
rect                                 i'ion  of  curates  and  rectors; 
that                who  does   nothing  receives  the  emolu- 
ments pf  tin               and    a  pittance  is  cast  to  him 
who  executes  it. 

Thu  investigated  the  apostolic  triumph 

of  Burke's  bishops,  and  the  nm  ^cakable  advantage, 

!  Henry':,  Hist,  of  England,  b.  5t  c.  1 
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which  is  derived  from  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  being  conferred  annually  on  this  or  that 
bishop  to  strike  awe  into  the  nobility,  and  admira- 
tion into  the  people  ;  while  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  who  are  perpetually  under  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  have  smaller  salaries  than  the  grooms  and 
cooks  of  many  rectors. — Let  not  the  rectors,  and 
deans,  and  pluralists,  and  bishops  be  offended  at 
these  remarks ;  for,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Orem  preached  even  more  pointedly,  and  his  au- 
dience were  the  pope  and  cardinals.  He  affirmed, 
that  the  reign  of  antichrist  was  near  at  hand ;  and 
the  chief  reason  he  offered  for  this  opinion  was> 
Cc  the  great  inequality  in  the  state  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  of  whom  some  be  so  high,  that  they  ex- 
ceed all  princes  of  the  Earth,  and  some  again  so 
base,  that  they  are  under  ail  rascals'." — I  conclude 
this  part  of  my  subject  by  remarking  writh  de  Witt% 
that  "  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  incompati- 
ble with  a  commonwealth  ;"  and  we  rind,  that  most 
states,  which  reformed  their  governments,  as  the 
Netherlands,  disencumbered  themselves  of  this  ap- 
pendage of  levitical  tyranny  and  barbarous  imposi- 
tion ;  I  may  also  add,  that  Zealand3,  of  all  the 
United  Provinces,    was  at   once  most  inimical  to 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  4,  c.  7. 
8  True  Interest  of  Holland,  part  3,  c.  2, 
3  Bentivoglio,  Paesi  Bassi,  lib.  1,  c,  -S. 
VOL.    II.  X 
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the  Spanish  despotism,  and  to  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. 

OF     RELIGIOUS     ESTABLISHMENTS,    ORIGIN    OF 
TITHES,    &C. 

In  different  nations,  but  particularly  in  Europe 
for  many  preceding  centuries,  religious  establish- 
ments have  been  supported  by  tithes.  This  mode 
of  raising  contributions  on  the  people  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  priesthood  deserves  some  investi- 
gation. 

It  was  customary  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  vows,  or  of  some  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  to  offer  a  portion  of  the  boon  to  the 
Gods,  who  were  supposed  to  have  favoured  the 
votary's  success.  This  was  most  frequently  occasion- 
ed by  the  vicissitudes  of  war. — Thus  the  pedigree 
of  tithes  is  derived  from  superstition  and  violence. 
— To  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Dionysius  of  1  lalicarnassus  writes1,  that  Iler- 
cuk  rod  for  die  deity  the  tithe  or  tenth  pan 

the  spoil  tal.  m   Cacus.     Cimon2,  on  his  vic- 

tory over  th  P  ;  ins,  dedicated  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoils  to  the  Delphic  God  :  and  Agcsilaus*  also 
dedicated  the  ti:  he  spoil-  of  the  same  people 


'  Antiq.  K<>iu.  lib.  l,  c.  4.  :Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  U, 

■  Plutarch,  AgeiUau*. 
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to  the  same  God.  The  Athenians1  likewise,  on 
their  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  consecrated  the 
tenth  of  the  price  of  their  prisoners ;  and  I  may 
add,  that,  in  the  Greek  language,  hKocrsvstv*  sig- 
nifies to  consecrate. 

This  mode  of  consecration  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  Camillus3,  on  marching  against  the 
Veil,  vowed  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  :  and  the  pro- 
scribing, sanguinary  Sylla4  consecrated  the  tithe 
of  his  substance  to  Hercules. — If  we  pass  into  Asia, 
the  same  custom  is  obvious. — Cyrus',  on  conquer- 
ing Croesus,  consecrated  the  tenth  of  the  booty  ; 
and  thus  Abraham  offered  to  the  high  priest  Mel- 
chizedek  the  tithe  of  his  warlike  acquisitions6. 

The  oblations  of  the  superstitious  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  of  the  vanquished  ; — - 
they  thought,  that  their  Gods  were  not  less  cruel 
than  avaricious.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
Siculus7,  that   the  Argives  sacrificed  the  tenth  of 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  7,  c.  77-  2  Suidas  sub  verba. 

3  Plutarch,  Camillus. 

?  Plutarch,  Sylla.  Crassus  also  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his 
substance.  Plut.  M.  Crassus.  There  were  other  consecrations 
among  the  Romans,  not  unlike  the  first  fruits  among  the  Jews. 
Fab.  Maximus,  on  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  vowed 
to  the  Gods  a  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  all  the  young  which  should 
be  produced  the  succeeding  spring.  Plutarch,  Fabius. 

5  Herodotus,  lib.  1,  c.  89.  6  Genesis,  c.  14,  ver.  20. 

'Lib,  11. 

x2 
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their  captives  ;  as  the  Germanic  Saxons1  frequently 
dew  on  the  altars  of  their  Gods  the  same  portion 
of  those,  whom  they  seized  in  their  piratical  de- 
scents on  Gaul. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined,  that  the  tenth 
was  the  uniform  perquisite  assigned  to  the  supposed 
malice  and  avarice  of  the  Gods. — Sometimes  all 
the  captives  were  offered  to  God's  vengeance,  of 
which  the  Jewish  history'  affords  various  examples  : 
— sometimes  the  whole  property  that  was  seized  was 
consecrated,  as  were  the  possessions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Corinth  by  Cypselus*  ;  sometimes  a  third 
part,  as  was  customary  with  the  Sclavonians\ 

That  this  consecrated  plunder  originated  the  im- 
position of  tithes,  we  may  infer  from  various  rea- 
sons both  direct  and  incidental.  It  is  said  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Numbers*,  "It  shall  be  a  sta- 
tute for  e?et  throughout  your  generations,  that 
among   the  children  of    Israel,  they    (the   levites) 

.  in.  lib.  8,  Fpist  6.        •  Joshua,  c.  6,  and  c.  9. 

5  Arhtotlc  t!c  Cura  Rti  Fan  il.  lib.  2.  This  relation  is  worth 
DOtlQg.       Cypsdus    the    (  wed    to    Jupiter,    that, 

provided  he  should  g.iin  the  city,  he  would  offer  to  him  the 
whole  Of  it'l  possessions.    Having  fl  .  he  made  I  censu-; 

the  firM  jrOtf  he  took  I  tmth,  and  protected  it  to  the  deity, 
leaving  the  other  nine  parts  to  the  inhabitants,  to  support  their 
trade  and  industry  :  and  thus  he  proceeded  every  year,  until 
1  his  vow. 

•Took«'s  History  >.  :  vol.  r,  p.  IIS.         3  Ver 
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have  no  inheritance ;  but  the  tithes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  they  offer  as  a  heave  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  levites  to  inherit." — 
Here  tithes  to  the  priest  are  called  a  heave  offering 
to  the  Lord,  which  is  the  very  expression  used  in 
the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Numbers1  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites,  which  was 
given  to  Eleazer  the  high  priest. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  the  levites  did 
not  choose  to  have  an  allotment  of  land  rather  than 
a  proportion  of  the  produce.  It  is  not  improbable, 
but  they  had  originally  an  agrarian  proportion  with 
the  other  tribes.  We  read  in  Thucydides8,  that, 
when  the  Athenians  seized  the  territory  of  the  Les- 
bians, they  divided  it  into  three  thousand  shares,  of 
which  they  consecrated  three  hundred,  that  is  the 
tithe  of  the  vanquished  territory.  We  read  also  of 
various  portions  of  land  being  sacred  in  Greece, 
and  we  know,  that  the  levites,  beside  the  tithe, 
possessed  forty-eight  cities  with  the  ground  contigu- 
ous to  them3,  which  might  have  been  their  original 
property.  Suppose  however  it  was  not,  and  I  speak 
on  this  point  merely  on  conjecture,  the  reason  of 
the  levites  choosing  rather  the  tithe  than  a  territorial 
allotment  is  easily  explained.  They  made  the  thir- 
teenth tribe  ;  of  course  their  portion  could  only  be  a 

1  Ver.  2a.  aLib.  3,  p.  20o\ 

'  Numbers,  c.  35,  ver.  7  j  Joshua,  c.  24, 
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thirteenth  at  most,  as  they  were  the  smallest  of  all 
the  tribes  ;  but  by  their  appointment,  as  I  before 
mentioned    on   the    authority  of  Potter,  they   pos- 
sessed comparatively  an   immense  revenue  equal  to 
anv  four  of  the  other   tribes.     The  same  principle 
of  imposition,  which   separated  them  from  all  the 
pie  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  made  them 
nominally  a  tenth,  but  really  a  third  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land.     This  they  received  as 
n   masters  without    trouble, — th  lc  la- 

boured', and  the  priest  prayed, —  th 
and  the  prk  the  victors;  J  ricfao 

ed,  "  but  all  the  oIyi  t 

and  ited  unto  t ho 

ne   into   the   treasury  oi'  the 

1    rd\w — No    wonder  then,  th  forced  the 

i  i  war;    no  wonder,   that    they    |  the 

virtue  of  Sftci  •    "And   th    pri     :\s  enstom  with 

cri- 

wmt  cam  ■  w  hile  the  B 

with  a  lloh-Iiook  of  th  h  in  his 

!.     And  he  stru<  k  it  into  the  j  an,  or  kettle,  or 

caldron,  or  ,  1  all  that  the  h\>h-hook  brought 

up  the  pi  k  fur  him.vJi 

llliar  to  the  Jews.     When  the  Alban  lake 

it's  hounds,  u  v.£v  Isptts  ra  vs(.i  Zvo-izc  s-rrpa. 
$  to,  spy  a..     Plutarch,  ('a.nillus. 
9  Joshua,  c.  6.  3  J  Samuel,  c, 
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H  Also  before  they  burned  the  fat,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  and  said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed, 
Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest1." — Whatever  was 
the  occasion,  the  priest  seized  the  whole  or  the  bet- 
ter part,  and  this  will  account  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  who  choose  rather  to  be  usufruc- 
tuaries than  proprietors. 

Unfortunately  we  have  most  intimate  and  affect- 
ing examples  of  the  progress  and  enormity  of  priestly 
impositions. — If  the  levites  seized  a  third,  the 
Christian  clergy,  with  only  a  claim  for  maintenance, 
possessed  in  England  under  various  disguises  and 
graduated  villany  twenty- eight  thousand  knights' 
fees  out  of  sixty  thousand,  or  almost  one  half  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  state. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  tithes  paid  to  the 
Jewish  priesthood  might  have  originally  defrayed  a 
portion  of  the  civil  administration.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Diogenes  La* 
ertius2,  said  to  be  written  from  Pisistratus  to  Solon  ; 
it  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  differ  only  from  the 
people  in  superior  dignity,  and  I  use  only  my  own 
fortune  in  my  own  expenses.  For  though  every 
Athenian  separates  the  tithe  of  his  substance, 
lyjKar7]v  t8  avjH  >cA^p«,  it  is  not  to  defray  my  ex- 
penditure, but  to  provide  for  the  sacrifices,  and  for 

1 J  Sam.  c.  2.  3  Solon,  p.  36,  Opera. 
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other  public  wants,  as  when  war  shall  seize  us."— 
This  I  quote  merely  to  elucidate  my  supposition. 

That  the  Jewish  government  was  originally  a  theo- 
cracy, that  is,  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  all 
priests  to  identify  themselves  with  God,  a  govern- 
ment of  priests,  there  is  little  doubt ;  "  Now  there- 
fore, if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep 
my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me  above  all  people — for  all  the  Earth  is  mine, 
and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests1." — 
That  the  high  priest  in  the  latter  government  of 
that  people  frequently  acted  the  royal  part  is  also 
certain.  Jonathan*,  who  was  high  priest,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  and  Laccdremon,  as  had  Onias* ; 
and  Simon,  who  succeeded  Jonathan  as  high  priest, 
ruled  the  country  and  the  cities. 

Whether  I  be  right  in  my  conjecture  or  not,  that 
the  tithes  supported  any  part  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  Jewi  under  the  theocracy,  it  is  clear  at 
t,  that  they  might  have  Satisfied  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  government  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  among  the  evils  which  the  priests  prepared  the 
people  to  endure  if  they  should  adopt  royalty,  pay- 

1  Exodus,  c.  19.  •  Jonathan,  r.  12. 

3  Ibid.  c.  It.  Xiphilin  was  correct  in  saying,  that  the  high 
priest  in  Palestine  is  king,  p.  6,  fol.  I  refer  to  a  preceding 
note  explaining  the  origin  of  hereditary  priests,  still  further  to 
elucidate  this  supposition  in  the  text. 
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mentof  tithes  to  the  king  was  particularly  remarked. 
— He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  his 
service  ;  and  he  will  appoint  captains  over  thousands, 
hundreds,  and  fifties  ;  and  he  will  take  your  daugh- 
ters to  be  confectioners  and  cooks,  and  the  best  of 
your  fields,  and  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your 
sheep  \ 

That  the  tithe  paid  the  modern  clergy  would  also 
support  the  civil  administration  is  likewise  certain, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  portion,  which  is  assessed 
in  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  different  places.  In  the 
parish  of  Amover2  the  people  pay  two  tenths,  one  to 
the  king,  and  another  to  the  clergy  ;  and  Catalonia ?, 
which  is  exempted  from  the  afcavala,  milliones,  &c.% 
pays  in  lieu  of  them  ten  per  cent  in  all  rents,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  individuals  or  communities.  Thus 
we  find,  that  the  tithe  was  the  whole  sum  assessed 
by  a  very  lavish  and  profligate  monarchy,  to  sup- 
port it's  multiplied  follies  and  mismanagement. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  tithes  I  have  shown,  that 
they  arose  from  the  grossest  superstition,  and  the 
most   barbarous  violence,  and  that  they  probably 

J  1  Samuel,  c.  8.  If  the  tithe  paid  the  clergy  were  a  third, 
and  that  paid  to  the  king  equalled  the  clergy's  proportion,  the 
land  would  be  divided  with  regard  to  both  as  in  Egypt.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  1,  says,  that  one  third  was  for  the  priests,  one  third 
for  the  king. 

*  Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  1,  p.  187. 

3J)aid.  vol.  2,  p.  368.  *P.  127. 
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reached  their  height  by  the  unremitting  craft,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  avarice  of  the  priesthood. 

Whether    after    this    exposi'  e  men 

again   frund  the  m  i  of  tithes  on  dn 

right,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  as  this 
r  questionable  art  present,  it  is  but 
Qtion  two   arguments,  which  ho- 
used by  writers  to  establish  their 
divini  y.— - Sir  Hen:  .  in  his  larger  treatise 
on  t                                         ,  on   the  credit  of  some 
i  that  it  I  that 
tin  brut,                    nth  part  after  their  repletion, 

ament ;  M  1  hue  Jews,  I\i- 
;id  some  id  a  cai\ 

" 

found  :  if 

in,  high  thr< 
." — It   runs   thus  : — w-    I  hi 

thin  hhw  ber  wherein  our 

and  ten  the  numb  r  of  natu 

u    right 
Chi  |  in  his  modern; ,  '  part. — . 

These  irgui  as  they 

adable  directly,  in  the  civil  01 

427.  'T.  5.  I! 
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cal  courts,  we  shall  presume  to  scrutinize  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Christian  clergy  to  this  divine  por- 
tion of  human  industry. 

Doctor  Potter  has  observed,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  though  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
clergy  to  maintenance,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the 
proportion  of  tenths.  On  what  grounds  then  do 
the  clergy,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  assume  this  pro- 
portion ?  What  he  never  granted  to  his  apostles, 
nor  they  to  others,  their  successors  cannot  derive 
from  them. — Thus  in  their  revenues,  as  in  their 
dogmas,  they  have  acted  the  part  of  Jews  under  the 
name  of  Christians. — So  far  was  Christ  or  hia  apo- 
stles from  intimating,  that  so  immense  a  rent  as 
tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  clergy,  he  frequently 
cautions  his  followers  against  avarice ;  and  so  far 
from  leaguing  his  ministry  with  politics,  that  he  pre- 
served it  from  all  temporal  connexions. 

Christianity  continued  for  centuries  without  any 
support  from  tithes.  Selden1  observes,  it  was  not 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  any  pay- 
ment to  the  church  of  a  tenth,  as  a  tithe,  was  at 
all  in  use  )  nor  does  it  appear,  that  there  was  any 
ordinance  even  by  the  church  prior  to  the  council 
of  Mascon,  held  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  for  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy ; 

1  On  Tidies,  c.  4,  p.  30, 
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nor  was  this  authorized  on  the  Continent,  according 
to  Mezeray',  by  any  political  sanction,  until  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  ;  or  in  England,  till  the  reign 
of  Ethelvvolf  in  837.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
Charlemagne  instituted  an  inquisition  court8  against 
heretics  in  Germany,  which  was  the  model  of  those 
excruciating  courts  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Thus  tithes  and  the  inquisition  were  le- 
galized by  the  same  man  on  the  Continent,  while  the 
English  are  indebted  for  the  legal  establishment  of 
tithes  in  Britain  to  Ethelwoir,  a  wretched  supersti- 
tious prince,  who  was  designed  for  the  church,  and 
who  had  actually  been  a  subdeacon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Westminster. — Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  tit  lies 
were  universally  assessed,  as  at  present,  till  the 
tenth  century — emphatically  called,  from  it's  stupi- 
dity and  ignorance,  the  age  of  lead*.  Such  are  the 
pedigree  and  the  descent  of  tithes.  A  material 
part  in  this  eventful  history  still  remains  to  be  re- 
lated. 

Some  time  after  tithes  had  been  partially  in  use, 
about  the  year  470,  according  to  Paolo  Sarpi s,  a  di- 

1  Histoirc  dc  France,  Eng.  Version,  p.  115. 
•  Ptvine'i  Theatre  of  Honour,  p.  71. 

■  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  73  p   Henry's  Hist.  b.  2,  c.  3,  I 
4  Henry's  Hist.  b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  5. 

*De  Bciu-f.  c.  7.     I   subjoin  Fleetwood's  account,  for   th« 
benetit  of  the  protectant  clergy  and  people.     •'  The  offerings 
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vision  was  made  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
four  parts  ;  one  to  the  bishop,  another  to  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  a  third  to  sustain  certain  parochial 
houses,  a  fourth  to  the  poor,  meaning  the  poor  of 
the  place,  for  the  bishop  was  obliged,  out  of  his 
own  portion,  to  lodge  the  stranger  clergy,  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  indigent,  who  came  to  his 
district  from  abroad.  This  distribution  was  of  course 
soon  altered  for  the  worse,  and  the  whole  system 
became  perverted.  In  the  early  church,  says  Paolo1, 
the  care  of  temporals  was  committed  to  inferior  mi- 
nisters, called  deacons,  while  teaching  the  word  of 
God  was  reserved  by  the  apostles  to  themselves. — 
The  reverse  he  laments  is  now  customary*.  In  the 
succeeding  chapter  he  adds3 — the  bishops  soon  ap- 
plied the  fund  reserved  for  the  poor  to  their  own 
use,  and  they  had  so  abominably  violated  the  rights 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  associated,  clergy, 
and  poor,  and  people,  that  Charlemagne  was  obliged 
to  restrain  their  usurpations.  He  in  consequence 
partly  restored  to  the  parish  priests,  or  curates,  the 
estates  of  which  the  bishops  had  despoiled  them,  or- 

and  oblations  of  the  people  were  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  and  all  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  by  him 
divided  into  four  parts :  one  part  to  his  clergy,  another  to  re- 
pair the  churches,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  him- 
self."    Account  of  Church  Government,  p.  98. 

1  De  Benef.  c.  3.  s  Ibid.  c.  4.  3  Ibid,  c,  15. 
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usurpations  of  the  catholic  clergy,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  profits  of  their  crimes  ?  Restore  the 
funds  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  use  :  in  your 
present  situation  you  are  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
and  you  enjoy  the  plunder  made  by  the  principals 
in  the  mischief,  while  they  have  suffered  for  their 
offences.  Support  even  the  poor  in  whose  name 
and  for  whose  service  your  predecessors  claimed  ori- 
ginally contributions  from  the  people,  and  after- 
ward the  tithe  of  the  land. — That  they  will  not 
act  so,  or  do  any  thing  liberal  or  humane,  I  am 
convinced. — It  is  not  to  relieve,  but  to  oppress,  that 
they  officiate:  as  Zosimus'  said  of  them,  "  They 
have  engrossed  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  and 
fortunes  of  the  state,  and  under  pretence  of  commu- 
nicating all  things  with  the  poor,  they  have  reduced 
all  things  to  poverty." — Call  the  laity,  who  would 
reform  your  abuses,  any  execrable  names,  that  your 
malice  and  arrogance  may  suggest  ;  but  with  Sarpi% 
I  call  those,  who  use  the  funds  destined  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  sacrilegious.  You  will  say  perhaps, 
that  the  fraud  is  of  long  standing  :  yes,  and,  if 
you  please,  it  is  authorized  by  Judas,  who  betrayed 
Christ :  he  robbed  the  common  fund  of  the  apostles, 
and  converted  the  stolen  goods  to  his  own  use. 
Yet  we  shall  be  told  in  that  manual  of  prejudice- 

»Lib.  6/5.  2DeBenef.  c.  I. 
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anJ  imposition,  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  are 
held  by  the  same  title  as  the  landed  possessions  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  state.     Tl  nething  like 

Bla  nark  in  favour  of  hercd;;  :nr- 

chv,  that  lands  are  no  more  descendible  by  nature 
than  thrones ;  by  which  he  would  intimate,  that  an 
rchy  V  logons   to   hereditary 

prop  Let  men  iru  mi  by  talk- 

of  nature   a]  the  kin 

an  officer  c(  the  state,  not  it's  proprietor  ; — a  land- 
holder is  not  an  officer  of  th<  for: 
one  |                  :  bifl  own  right,  the  oth  r  in  the  ri 
of  his  ( 

the  law,  and  Alt  landlords  cannot  ahotir  a  better 
title  to  their  rents  and  possessions,  is  a  favourite 
theme  also  with  the  affirmed  by  rcj 

•itives  of  ministi 
law  officers  against  r  riculturists  in  courts 

of  justice,  and  by   I  annual  charges 

to  th  y.      If  the]  that   th<  'ure 

passes  all  laws',  th  I  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 

their  remark  ;  I  sally  passed 

and  to  prevent  burglary  ;  it 

ouneot  vol.  I,  p.  Ij 
•  Plato  ^avs,  thatall  '-  ii"'  law,  th.it  paam  the  legislature: 

■  %  >ip's(  ifi  ra  opf^tva.  Minos,  p.  564. 
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has  also  passed  acts  against  witchcraft,  and  it  has 
repealed  them  ;  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come, 
when  other  acts  concerning  enchantment  will  no 
longer  disgrace  the  Statute-book. 

If  the  clergy  imagine,  that  their  right  to  tithe  has 
any  other  coincidence  with  the  right  of  proprietors 
to  their  revenues  than  what  I  have  mentioned,  they 
deceive  themselves  ;  rents  are  not  salaries,  as  tithes 
are  :  rents  regard  no  duties,  while  tithes  are  paid  as 
an  equivalent  for  services  done,  or  which  should  be 
done  :  rents  issue  from  land  in  right  of  property, 
tithes  in  right  of  office. — The  clergy,  who  talk  of 
their  right  by  law,  had  better  refresh  their  memories. 
Have  not  they,  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  as  mini- 
sters of  the  Gospel,  other  laws  to  direct  them,  be- 
side the  law  of  the  land '  ? — Suppose  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  passed  a  law  against  Christi- 
anity, forbidding  any  one  to  believe  by  professions 
or  actions  in  that  religion,  would  the  clergy  think 
themselves  bound  to  abjure  their  belief? — But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  those  very  men,  who,  shelter- 
ing themselves  under  the  permission  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, (for  the  law  is  not  compulsory,)  hold  tracts 
of  ground,  and  force  tithes  from  the  industrious 
and  the  necessitous,  which  is  so  antichristian,  that, 

1  Antisthenes  said,  that  wise  men  should  live,  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  the  rules  of  philosophy.  Diogenes 
Laert.  p.  3/1. 

VOL.    II.  Y 
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instead  of  being  objects  of  exaction,  they  are  ob- 
jects of  chanty  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  those 
men,  who  raise  a  vast  revenue  by  tithes,  which,  to 
use  archdeacon  PaleyV  words,  "  are  of  all  institu- 
tions in  this  way  the  most  noxious  to  cultivation 
and  improvement  ?"  They  not  only  possess  this  exe- 
crable imposition,  but  they  insist  on  being  paid  in 
tithes  only  ;  they  traverse  the  designs  of  every  man, 
who  proposes  any  modification  of  this  system  ;  and 
these  shameless  offenders  dare  to  vilify  their  charac- 
ter.— The  people  think  tithes  a  grievance  ;  then  how 
dare  they  oppose  their  inclination  ?  St.  Paul  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  manual  labour  rather  than  be 
burdensome  to  the  people,  and  this  he  professedly 
did  to  be  an  sample  to  his  followers.  In  persisting 
in  this  invidious  and  pernicious  tax,  so  opposite  to 
Christ's  order  and  St.  Paul's  practice,  they  have  de- 
clared themselves  the  followers  of  Judas,  who 
robl  ,  and    who    baftmd  his  Lord's 

life  for  money  :  for  do  they  not  srizc  the  posses- 
sions of  the  poor  and  the  industrious?  And  how 
much  more  culpable  was  Christ's  assassin,  than 
they  who  disgrace  his  ministry,  and  discredit  his 
doctrines,  by  upholding  a  mode  of  payment  univer- 
^ ally  detested,  and  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity 
of  nations  ? — What    do    rectors   perform    for    this 

1  l.-iy  on  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  vol.  2,  p.  430. 
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enormous  tax — the   tithe   of    God's   bounty    and 
man's  industry  ?    Were  I  to  repeat  the  sum  of  then- 
exertions  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted   with 
the  fact,  1  should  seem  to  speak  satirically ;  but  it 
is  well  known,  that  many  rectors  do  positively  no- 
thing, and  that  the  most  enterprising  of  the  frater- 
nity seldom  exceed  the  delivering  of  a  sermon,  or 
now   and    then  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  on 
Sundays.     If  tithes  in  every  point  of  view,  in  their 
amount,  receipt,  and  expenditure,  be  so  offensive, 
why  do  the  people  pay  them  ?     Let  Christ's  con- 
duct direct  us,  though  that  of  his  ministers  contra- 
dicts it  egregiously  ;  let  us  pay  tithes  till  the  time  of 
redemption  comes,  for  he    paid  for   himself    and 
Peter   the  tribute  which  was    demanded  of  them, 
though  part  of  his  contribution  went  to  support  pa- 
gan temples,  and  the  priests  of  idolatry. 

It  is  such  flagrant  violation  of  truth  and  justice, 
that  shakes  men's  belief  in  creeds  and  the  clergy. 
Let  them  rail  at  infidels  and  heretics ;  but  let  them 
remember,  that  they  themselves  have  excited  the 
doubts  which  arise.  It  is  the  conduct  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy  in  a  great  measure,  which  renders 
methodism  popular,  and  which  the  baptist  and  Bible 
societies,  and  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice1, 

1  These  are  true  descendants  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu  men- 
tioned by  Mirabeau.  He  defaced  all  the  statues  left  him  by 
his  uncle  the  cardinal,  their  nakedness  offended  him. 

Y  2 
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will  not  counteract.  It  is  the  conduct  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy  on  the  other  hand,  which  gives  more 
credit  to  Voltaire,  and  Hume1,  and  such  writers, 
than  their  own  admirable  talents. —  The  people  read, 
or  they  hear  read,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  preachers'  lives  confront  them;  their  conduct 
proves  the  ancient  adage,  that  priests  are    ah 

—  This,  with  a  thousand  instances,  which 

the  faith  they  profess,  induces  a  misgiving 

among  mankind.  It  is  no  volunteering  curiosity,  no 

unl  ire  to  improve; — man  is  credulous, 

his  prejudice  rmancnt,  and   in   what  regards 

;ion  they  are  almost  eternal:  indeed  it  seems, 
thai  .ill  erroura  connected  with  the  church  in  the 
remotest  manner  are  sacred  and  unalterable.  An 
anecdote  from  (  Travels  in    Suisscrland   will 

idate   this  position.      The  church  oi 
not  stand  directly  east  and  west;  on  this  account 

the  Mjn-dial,   which  i  .1  to  if, 

time  ft]  The  magistrates 

wished  to  have  this  reformed,  and  with  great  secresy 

I  tlic  English,  thai  they  are  much  D 

la* 

forty  ye.irs  rc.i  rd  of  Collins,  ami  Tiiuhl,  nml  Cliubb, 

and  Mor-  I  > 

If  lire  ban  bead  man  read  than  they  ever  pate. 
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and  artifice  the  dial  was  rectified  :  the  people  how- 
ever soon  observed  the  innovation.  They  arose, 
and  tumultuously  insisted,  that  by  ancient  usage 
they  had  a  right  to  have  the  city  dial  wrong  ;  wrong 
it  has  been,  and  wrong  it  shall  be  ;  and  the  people 
succeeded.  I  know  nothing  more  absurdly  inveterate 
than  this,  except  the  commotion  raised  in  1807 
against  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  for  their  at- 
tempt to  relieve  four  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  but  a  little,  from  the  civil  disabilities  inflicted 
on  them  on  account  of  their  religion. 

When  the  people  think  concerning  the  dogmas 
of  their  creed,  it  is  the  clergy,  who  promote  and 
excite  this  inquiry  by  their  voluptuous  idle  arrogant 
avaricious  lives.  Yet  ages  shall  elapse,  errours  ac- 
cumulate ;  they  shall  proceed  superinducing  on  the 
original  stock  nonsense,  paradoxes,  impossibilities  ; 
they  shall  deny  experience,  and  controvert  the  pre- 
sent objects  of  sense  ;  yet  find  devoted  believers  in 
the  voracious  credulity  of  mankind.  They  may  them- 
selves be  the  slaves  of  vice,  and  the  sycophants  of 
tyranny  ;  they  may  be  rapacious  and  prodigal ;  yet 
shall  no  one  attempt  to  reform  them  or  their  system. — 
That  the  people  should  ever  think  of  either  after  the 
extremest  provocations  is  wonderful  to  them,  and 
they  revile  and  are  enraged  against  reformers,  when 
it  is  their  own  conduct  that  should  excite  their  re- 
sentment. As  well  might  a  lunatic,  who  had  thrown 
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himself  into  the  flood,  complain  that  the  water  was 
ready  to  drown  him  ;  as  the  clergy,  of  a  reforming 
disposition  among  men.  Yet  that  any  one  with  cen- 
turies of  provocation  should  feel,  and  would  be  re- 
Uir  complaint. — Though  the  elements 
change  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  though  time 
a.ters  the  situation  of  the  Heavens,  men  are  to  bear 
opp  on  oppression   without    shrinking,    be- 

cause a  scornful  priesthood  lays  on  the  burden,  and 
accumulates  the  grievance. 

able  disti  of  the   people  ol 

them  to  lament,  and  the  intolerable  conduct  of  the 
induces  them  to  expect  some  c  n  of 

the  ant;  hment  and   appropriation  of 

tith   .['.,■'.  inst  this  they  in- 

h.     You  m  the  advantage  of  many 

things  by  the  seal   with  which  i  J. — 

Henry  (irattan  proposed   a  modus  in  lieu  ot   til!. 

in  Ireland,  whenlr  dual  parliament : 

on  i  ruriousij 

had 
ns  of  off 

sccution. —  i  aid  not  be  1  ,   what  they 

corn  C.   II.     J  "  •>•'-  "!i 

I  .in-  pud  I))-  the  chup  li- 

war.  sum  in  lieu  of  titlx  1  by 

es  on  the  inhal 
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possessed  they  would  not  admit  to  be  altered,  or  modi- 
fied, or  improved.  It  is  the  character  of  the  order  in 
all  it's  concerns. — The  clergy  were  the  last  who  had 
slaves  in   Sweden  :  the  clergy  were   the   last  who 
possessed  a  right  of  private  war : — They  hold  every 
thing  with  the  gripe  of  Death  ;  you  may  sever  the 
arm  from  their  body,  but  not  make  it  loose  it's  hold. 
— Robertson1  with  distinguished  liberality  observes, 
"  Reformation  never  proceeds  from  themselves,  but 
is  always  forced  on  them  by  some  foreign  hand:" — 
The  observation  perhaps  does  not  admit  a  single  ex- 
ception ;  and  hence  no  wonder  that  they  are  some- 
times swept  away  as  a  nuisance  by  those,  whom 
they  have  pertinaciously  insulted  and  oppressed. — 
With  this  precipice  before  them,  they  will  not  be 
advised,  they  will  not  suffer  any  of  their  miserable 
system  to  be   amended  ;  verifying  the  Grecian  re- 
mark2, that  the  Gods,  when  determined  to  punish  a 
criminal,  first  estrange  his  mind,  so  that  he  sees  not 
his  crimes  nor  their  consequence — in  other  words* 
that  infatuation  precedes  perdition. 

Thus  they  proceed  year  after  year,  century  after 
century,  untaught  by  the  downfall  of  those  reli- 
gious establishments,  the  members  of  which  would 

1  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  1,  p.  176. 

2  Lycurgus  quotes  the  verses,  adv.  Leocrat.  p.  15Q,  Orat.  Vet., 
which  the  Latins  adopted  :  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  de- 
mentat. 
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not  permit  them  to  be  reformed. — Even  at  this  day, 
if  a  modification  be  The  church 

and  state  are  in  danger.  If  so,  Who  has  endan^ 
them  ?  But   why  ihould   the  church  be  in  danger? 

m  in  it's  most  restricted  sig» 
nitication,  because  some  recommend  an  improved 
mode  c :  :  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  others 

advise,  that  their  salaries  I  their  primi- 

lality  and  justice  f — Is  it  said,  that  the  1 
lature  cannot  alter  t  riet  of  tiie  clergy  :   Why 

not  uitabletotht 

an.! 

I  believe,  that  the  absolute  v  to 

their  possession  . 
will  not   now  have  ates.—  I  ;rch 

oti  of  tb 
d  the  state,  however  sal  they 

be  in  ti 

|    liti. 
1  contriw  d,  ii   I  mi- 

sters bi  may  be  amended  by  I 

legislate  (he  most  rson  ob 

to  it's  intt r j  P^t,  as  it  refers  to  M 

poral,  n<>t   to  spiriti. 

d   tithes 

■ 
anity,  but,  a     I  to    it's 

be 
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treated  more  abruptly  than  the  clergy  from  their  op- 
pression and  negligence. — Burke  laments,  that  the 
monasteries  were  disfranchised.  Bentham1  on  the 
contrary  says,  that  the  law  to  that  effect  was  signed 
by  reason  itself. — It  was  necessary,  nor  should  the 
monks,  or  the  bishops,  and  the  like  engrossers  of  tem- 
poral goods  under  a  spiritual  title,  presume  to  com- 
plain, if  the  present  incumbents  were  indemni- 
fied, even  were  they  most  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  did  they  possess  moderate 
revenues.  They  have  only  a  Life  estate  at  most  in 
their  lands  and  tithes.  On  being  indemnified  for 
this  estate,  they  should  be  content ;  and  the  nation, 
by  giving  this  equivalent,  would  fully  discharge  it's 
obligation  to  them.  The  law  of  England  has  de- 
prived men  of  the  jurisdiction  ut  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Chester,  of  the  dominion  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  lands  and  houses  are  taken  in  cities,  and 
tracts  of  land  are  taken  forcibly  through  all  the 
empire,  for  the  general  benefit ;  and  on  an  equiva- 
lent being  assigned,  the  proprietors  are  satisfied  or 
silenced.  The  custom  of  displacing  officers,  whose 
services  have  become  unnecessary,  or  whose  emolu- 
ments have  become  excessive,  is  no  uncommon  oc* 
currence.  Then  why  should  my  lord  bishop,  or  his 
suffragans,  or   his  deans,  &c,  complain,  if   they, 

1  Traitcs  de  Legislation,  t.  2,  p.  84. 
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who  are  only  officers  of  the  state  as  to  their  salaries* 
and  who  have  only  a  life  interest  in  their  reyenti 
receive  the  same  salaries,  which  they  always  pos- 
sessed, though  they  should  arise  from  different  funds? 
And  why  should  they  complain,  that  these  funds 
after  their  death  would  revert  to  the  commonwealth, 
to  liquidate  it's  debts,  or  provide  for  it's  expen- 
diture ? 

This   will  be  esteemed  heresy  and  atheism  ;  yet 
mv  observations  do  not  equal  those  of  the  LoHsj 
Th<    ,  Bg    first   denied1,   u  tl   ifl  after  o 

ot  the  bread  and  wine  was  con- 
verted into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  tl  re  in    the  womb  of  the  Vi: 

Ma-  !iey   hllDg   upon    the    ci  by 

in  the  gr  1  as  they  now  resided  in  II 

directed  the  an.  the  state  to  the  opulence  of 

the  dtrgy. — On  thk  the  primate  fell    on  his   ki. 
before  the  kin«.:,  and  conjured  him  to  remember  his 
coronation  oath,  by  which   he  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect the  church  in  all  it's  privileges  and  immunities. 
rotation  oath   fa  been   ap- 

pealed to  in  .  I  ;   and 

successor  of    that    expostulating   primate   h 
Undid    the   king,  that   he   would   break   the  oath, 
whieh  he  made  at  his  coronation  for  the  support  of 

.of  England,  b.  5.  ( 
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the  protestant  clergy,  if  he  consented  to  any  vote 
passed  by  both  houses  of  parliament  to  liberate  the 
catholics  from  their  present  civil  disabilities. 

Then  up  a  person  of  deep  reach, 

And  rare  insight  hard  matters  to  reveal, 

That  well  could  charrn  his  tongue  and  trim  his  speech 

To  all  assays :  his  name  was  called  Zeal ,. 

No  wonder  that  I  should  resort  to  fairy  ground 
for  a  character  of  so  expert  a  keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience.     It  should  seem,  that  kings,  and  legis- 
lature, and  people  were  bewitched  by  the  primate 
and  the   clergy  : — The  whole  country  exhibits  an 
enchanted  theatre,  on  which  they  raise   and  allay 
phantasms  at  pleasure.     About  sixty  years  ago,  on 
a  humane  motion  in  favour  of  the  Jews  being  made 
in  parliament,  the  spirit  of  Judaism  was  conjured 
up,  and  frightened  the  orthodox  in  the  person  of  a 
London  common  council-man ;  he  being  exorcised 
with  some  difficulty,  the  spirit  wandered  about  the 
purlieus  of  Cock  lane  for  a  length  of  time,  till  at 
last  it  possessed  Lord  George  Gordon  ;  then  it  drove 
the  maniac  and  his  rabble  rout  to  declare  raging  en- 
mity against  the  catholics  \  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  this  daemon  has  occasionally  appeared 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  on  various  errands. 
— But  it  was  in  1807,  that  the  masters  of  the  phan- 

1  Fairy  Queen,  b.  5,  c.  $r  s.  3p. 
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tasmagoria  dared   to  raise  it   in  the  king-  i 
from  one,  it   became  by  incant  \traordinary 

many,  and  the  legion  UftJ  com- 

moners, confection  ,  tiil 

I  itself  lejenic  cient  to  hold  the  i 

uproar. 

What  reference  has  the  king's  coron  'h  to 

the  emancipation  of  the    catholic-  :      \  it's 

substance,  v  |  ird  to  religious  i 

will  maintain  the  laws  of  Cod,  the  true  profession 
the   Gospel,  the   pi  ^ion 

established  !  that  he  will  pr\ 

1      . 

committed  to  their  care,  all    such    ri  od  privi- 

1  do  or     hall  appertain  to  them. —  S 

oath  tak 

.  y ;  suppose  him,  if  you 
laturc  in   his   own  hat    th<  n 

him  bound  .  er  to  admit  rm 

in   tl  aid  this 

ent  him  from  i 

civil  disabilities  r — It  is  a  rare  induction,  thai 

the  prot<  ■  rant  i 

not    to   admit   c  We 

are  told,  that  thi 

;   and    v 
king,  who    built  a  in    the  form  Of  a 

gridiron.    1  have  no:^  h  WOOdfC 
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effects  of  piety  :  but  this  is  most  certain,  that,  inv 
beciiity,  mysticism,  and  the  priesthood  apart,  a  pro- 
mise to  support  theprotestant  religion,  it's  churches, 
and  clergy,  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  in- 
ference or  conjecture,  by  subterfuge  or  subtlety,  im- 
pose on  the  crown  any  just  difficulty  to  relieve  the 
catholics  from  their  civil  degradation. — It  may  be  so 
in  the  apprehension  of  that  system,  and  those 
teachers,  Chaldeans,  brahmins,  bonzes,  &c,  who 
reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  pronounce  infants 
fathers  to  the  aged1 ;  who  suppose,  that  a  dead  pon- 
titF  revives  in  a  contemporary  child",  and  that  a 
God  transmigrates  from  a  dead  ox  into  a  living 
calf5  ;  who  transmute  substances  by  a  benediction  ; 
who  aver,  that  at  the  same  time  one  is  three,  and 
three  one,  and  who  execrate  and  damn  to  eternal 
perdition  all  who  think  otherwise  ;  who  harmonize1 

1  "  A  brahmin  child  ten  years  old  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  fa- 
ther by  one  of  the  inferior  casts,  though  one  hundred  years  old." 
Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  3,  p.  102. 

3  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  1,  p.  200. 

3  When  Apis  is  dead,  the  priests  go  about  in  quest  of  a  calf 
like  the  ox  Apis,  who  is  defunct.  The  reason  given  by  the 
priests  for  this  is,  that  the  soul  of  Osiris,  after  death,  passed 
into  the  body  of  Apis.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1. 

4  There  are  harmonists  in  all  religions  ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  more  compendious  rule  in  any  of  them,  than  among  the 
brahmins :  "  When  there  are  two  texts  apparently  inconsistent, 
both  are  held  to  be  law,  because  both  are  pronounced  by  the 
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paradoxes,  and  demonstrate  by  impossibilities  ;  who 
prove,  that  darkness  is  light,  mystery  elucidation, 
contradiction  coincidence.  Such  men,  so  thinking, 
and  so  r  .ay  prove,  that  the  king's  coro- 

nation oath  must  for  ever  prevent  the  executive  ma- 
gistrate of  the  state  from  admitting  four  millions  of 
the  people  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Think  not,  that,  because  I  have  pleaded  for  the 
catholics  1  am   an  cted  with  them.     It 

has  not  been  my  fortune  ever  to  ha\  intimate, 

exc  :i  count::     .  :han  two  or 

three  ca!  ijring  my  life.     Neither  am  I  preju- 

diced in    favour  of  their   creed*      1  think,  tl 

an  that  of  the  protcstants  ;   but 

that  their  comparative   mnits  no  more  inter 

than  the  division  which  took  place  two  centuries  ago 

;    l  hilu  t\  when  01  ■    at- 

I    hat,  and    tl  r  to  the 

yellow.      1  uphold  the  civil  -lies 

in  tl.  h  empire  now,  when  urth 

the 
protestant^    in    1  i  formerly   they  consti- 

wtte  ' 

I  re.ul  li.i: 

vho  talk*  oi  the  harninn- 
|o  Mm,  amour 
-nn<l  why  not  ncUl  the  clergy  feeding  on  the  people  I 
'D  1   3,  p.  HI. 
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tuted  only  one  twelfth  of  it's  people ;  for  I  would 
uphold  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice, throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  king's  oath,  were  it  taken  by  every  individual 
in  the  state,  would  not  be  violated,  even  by  the  total 
appropriation  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,  provided  that  the  pre- 
sent incumbents  enjoyed  their  privileges  and  revenues. 
—The  church,  independent  of  the  clergy,  is  a  fantas- 
tic existence.  The  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues of  every  rector  and  bishop,  on  their  decease, 
might  in  part  be  remitted,  in  part  be  applied  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt,  and  to  relieve  the  people 
from  those  oppressive  taxes,  which  corrode  the  vital 
principles  of  their  happiness  and  industry.  A  por- 
tion might  be  reserved  to  pay  a  more  efficient  mini- 
stry, and  one  much  more  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  Gospel  than  the  present  hierarchy,  who, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  Paul  and  the 
apostles,  lead  Mammon  and  Lucifer  in  their  train. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  a  change  of  this  kind  were 
effected,  if  so  capital  a  reformation  were  executed 
in  the  administration  of  the  church,  many,  who  ex- 
pect preferment  in  consequence  of  their  family  and 
connexions,  would  be  disappointed. — Let  those, 
who  make  this  observation,  remember,  that  there 
have  been  few  general  improvements,  which  have 
not  caused  inconvenience  and  loss  to  manv  indivi- 
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duals. — Printing  threw  many  scribes  out  of  employ- 
ment :  so  has  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
manufactures. — Th  .tions  affected  men,  who 

were  actually  industrious ;  yet  who  for  their  sakes 
would  prefer  querns  to  watermills,  and  the  pen  to 
the  printing  press  r — If  embryo  bishops,  and  suck- 
ing deans,  and  rectors  of  hypothetical  existence) 
feel  the;  them    apply    for  in- 

d  to  parliament.     The  same  has  1 
recommended  :  en  their 

traffic  being  abolish  laima  arc  not  wholly 

dissimilar  :   in  C  prohibited  those 

amenable   to   it'  •    from  dealing  in  man's  mi- 

scry,  and  thus  it  would  opc- 

,  the   primitive   equality   of    mankind  ;    in    the 
other  it  would  restore  the  clergy,  if  not  to  their  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  at  least  to  not    incomp. 
ble  with  their  duty. 

lied  heresy;  and  tome,  who  are 
I  in  sects  and  sc  find  pan  of  my  ob- 

■•  ations  among  the  damnable  oi   the  Lol- 

The.se  nun  the  king    U)  curtail  the 

estates  of   the  clergy.  they  spent  in  pomp  and 

luxury,  and  which  would  maintain  I  iris,  fit 

hundred   knighl  ,  six   thousand   two   hum! 
ires,  and    one   bundled    hospitals. —  They  may 

nry^'i  HUt.  of  England,  b.  5,  t 
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trace  this  heretical  proposal,  if  they  please,  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  in  14*2  recommended, 
that  the  temporalities  of  the  church  should  be  seized 
to  assist  the  < xigencies  of  the  state  ;  and  they  in- 
sisted at  the  same  time,  that  the  riches  of  the  clergy 
disqualified  them  from  executing  their  duties. — In 
1414  the  house  of  commons  repeated  the  same  pro- 
posal, advising,  that,  instead  of  the  existing  esta- 
blishment, fifteen  thousand  parish  priests  with  mo- 
derate stipends  should  be  appointed. — Hume  is  sur- 
prised, that  so  much  good  sense  and  spirit  should 
be  displayed  in  those  times.  It  would  be  exem- 
plary in  the  most  enlightened  period,  and  might  be 
recorded  among  the  most  celebrated  events.  This 
plan,  which  was  proposed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  England,  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
Scotland,  and  it's  benefits  have  been  manifold  both 
in  a  moral  and  an  economical  view.  The  whole 
annual  expense,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  to  the  state  in  1755  was  less  than 
seventy  thousand  pounds1 ;  while  the  tithes  alone  in 
England  and  Ireland,  without  considering  the  property 
of  the  church  in  lands  and  houses,  amounted,  when 
Smith  wrote,  to  six  or  seven  millions4. — If  we  esti- 
mate the  population  of  England  to  Scotland  as  five 
to  one,  the  English  clergy  received,  man  for  man, 

1  Smith  specifies  the  sum,  68514/.  \s.  5\d.  W.  of  Nations, 
yol.  3,  p.  235.  *  Ibid,  vol  3.  p.  443. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  revenue  of  the  Scotch. 
This,  though  monstrous,  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
Comparative  enormity.  From  1755  to  &80#,  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  clergy  increased  only  to  one 
hundred  aad  thirty  thousand   pounds';  while   the 

jp   l.ngland  from  1790  to  lfcO  1 
increased  one  half :  that  is,  (be  salaries  of  the 
glish  clergy,  if  they  increased,  the  fourteen    \ 
preceding  1790,  in  proportion  to  their  increase  the 
four  rs   succeeding   that   period,  doubled  in 

;tw§nty-cight  )'<-•  otch 

clergy  have  only  doubled  inht;y-ti 

The  uealth  ot   the  iinghsh  clergy  is  not  only  \ 
JDe«$ive,  but    it  increases  e.\  j  ;  nor  can  any 

tiling  more  palpably  show  the  unnecessary 
sow  a  pi  the  national  wealth,  tluin  that  a 

.' .lUhed  church  under  the  same  go- 
tJ|«Hn\ent,  at  the  same  time,  should   be  suppo 

|  pf  the  church 

•eatohliibment  in  a  comigu.  tion  of  the 

pire. — Nor  <  ioiv  di-cidedly  mauifeft 

*thaijttioral  advantage  oi  po6ed   reformat! 

'Thru  A  in    Singm  th'n  year,    1808,  com  j 

beneficed  clergy  to  be  nine  i  nd  tliuty-tb,  each  of 

m  on  an  average  h.u  i6<*.  uremic. 

*  1  uons  roaile  to  tin- 

Board  I 

troin    the   I  iniuec  of 

(  :  f  >  the   ■ 

tli.a  I  1804  tithe  increased   forty-ctght 
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than  a  comparison  between  the  lives  of  the  mini- 
sters of  these  respective  churches. — The  general 
account  on  either  side  might  be  thus  stated  :  the 
English  and  Irish  beneficed  clergy  of  the  established 
church  receive  much  for  doing  little  ;  while  the 
Scotch  beneficed  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  discharge  their  mini* 
stry  with  propriety  and  zeal. — Remember  also,  that 
this  becoming  conduct  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Scotch 
clergy ;  the  clergy  of  Switzerland,  though  not  better 
endowed,  are  not  less  decent  in  their  lives,  or  less 
zealous  in  fulfilling  their  duties  to  their  parishioners. 
If  then  an  upright  discharge  of  religion  be  an 
advantage,  why  is  not  the  Scotch  reformation 
adopted  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  it  economy 
ever  crossed  the  thoughts  of  our  politicians,  I  re- 
peat, why  has  it  not  been  adopted  ? — Sir  William 
Petty '  computed,  that,  allowing  Ireland  to  include 
seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pro- 
fitable land,  and  nine  millions  of  unprofitable  land, 
the  tithe  would  be  one  fifth  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  whole  island.  By  this  the  Irish  clergy  would 
receive   exactly   that   proportion,  which  Pharaoh6, 

1  Political  Anatomy,  p.  5. 

"Genesis,  ch.  47.  In  Hindostan  the  king  had  the  sixth.  Sa- 
contala,  act  5,  s.  1,  translated  by  Sir  W.Jones.  In  Candia 
Turkish  despotism  exacts  but  a  seventh.  Pocock's  Travels,  yoI.  2, 
p.  266. 

Z  2 
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having   seized    the   entire  territories  of  ,  re- 

served annually  for  himself  and  luV  ment  on 

returning  them  to  their  proprietors. — That  is,  the 
Irish  prote>tant  clergy  exact   as  great  a  e  re- 

venue, as  th<  able 

people;  and  th  d  on  tl  hat  sup- 

ported a  vast  monarchy  in  all  if:  prodigal  appoint- 
ments.— But  take  the  tithe  as  the  mere  tenth,  many 
monarcl  rtioa 

for  '  nd   military  appoint;  In  Iran 

and  Turan,  according  to  th  .  go- 

vernment  r  I   tenth  produce   of  the 

land  ;   which    is   also    t:  cm- 

derives  from  the  national  territ< 
— When  thercf  mith'  said,  that,  if  tithe 

were  unknown  in  England,   Landlords  WOttld 
ahh  ditional  I 

he  by  no  l.  e  to  it's  true 

Dt — I  am   persuad- 
abled  to  pay  a  third  and   ui 

lac::  tithes  are   most   odi 

nicious  ;  th  t  the  bounty  of  I  add 

to  it's  oppression  ;  if  th  the 

'Lord    MamrtncVs   I  |       dona  Siculus  mentions, 

;n  some    I  ig'»  tribute  was  the  tenth  c»t 

•  V. 
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parson  withholds  their  abundance  ;  if  the  season  be 
unkind,  if  the  crops  be  scanty,  if  the  mildew  pol- 
lute or  the  blight  taint  the  light  ears,  the  clergy, 
like  a  flight  of  nameless  vermin,  fasten  on  the  rem- 
nant of  destruction  ;  then  the  nominal  tenth  is  the 
half,  nay  perhaps,  after  seed,  and  labour,  and  rent 
are  deducted,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the 
land. — Then  may  we  say  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel :  "  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left, 
hath  the  locust  eaten ;  and  that  which  the  locust 
hath  left,  hath  the  canker-worm  eaten  ;  and  that 
which  the  canker-worm  hath  left,  hath  the  cater- 
pillar eaten1." 

If  then  the  amount  of  tithe   levied  in  Endand 

o 

were  six  or  seven  millions,  it  is  now  double  the 
sum,  not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  a 
year  ;  nor  is  it  merely,  that  it's  abolition  would  en- 
able land-holders  to  pay  cheerfully  twelve  or  four- 
teen millions  of  increased  land  tax,  but  a  still 
greater  sum ;  for  a  land  tax  may  increase  industry, 
and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  land,  while 
tithe  must  impede  both  the  land's  improvement  and 
man's  industry  ;  for  a  land  tax  being  certain  in  it's 
amount,  whatever  the  landholder  can  raise  from  his 
farm  beyond  a  prescribed  sum,  becomes  his  sole  ad- 
vantage ;  while  tithes  being  fluctuating,  every  ad- 
vantage gained  by  additional  industry  is  immediately 

1  Joel,  ch.  l. 
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• 
sr^ared  by  another'. — The  conclusion  then  is,  that  in 

Und  and  Ireland  the  state  expends  in  supporting 
the  church  establishment   a    revenue,  raised  by  the 
most  pernicious  tax,  which  would  more  than  sup- 
by  a  much   more  equitable  tax  the  whole  civil 
and  military  hmentoftru  ,  the 

politicians  of  England    and  Ireland   waste   on   the 

II  whole 
civil  and  military  expenditure,  in  order  to  render 
the  ;  ir  religion  unfit  I 

yo  religious   MTABLl  r    in    my  sen. 

OF  NAT!      IAI  NT. 

In  the  foregoing  argument  I  proposed  a  reforma- 
tion 

disci  rticulart  •  d  with 

regarding  n.  r  the  government  oi  na- 

To  i 

v  pair  5l  the 
political  co:  . — This  will 

J  m.  k    no  d 

t  the 
,,  and   the  (  liurch  and  State, 

1  It  sterns  10  .  one  of  the  mo»t  cv  er'l 
regu  made 
one  I  to  be  le- 
vied for  i  imber  of  years.     Ayien  AKi 
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which  have  so  frequently  employed  the  pens  of  the 
clerical  order. — Rogers,  I  believe,  is  considered 
a*nong  the  ablest  champions  for  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  religion.  This  writer  affirms l,  "  That  in  all 
civilized  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  past 
and  present,  we  find  some  established  religion : 
hence  I  take  leave  to  conclude,  that  the  wisest  men 
in  all  ages  (for  such  the  founders  and  governors  of 
societies  may  equitably  be  presumed)  have  judged 
it  their  right  and  duty  to  establish  some  religion ; 
and  that  the  peace  and  interests  of  society  required, 
that  some  should  be  established. "  This  concur- 
rence he  concludes  is  a  full  reply  "  to  all  those  au- 
thorities of  private  writers,  which  are  or  can  be 
cited  as  favouring  a  contrary  judgment."  So  said 
the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  "  Principles  of 
Penal  Laws." 

I  contradict  the  whole  of  this  statement.  First, 
an  established  religion  and  a  religious  establishment 
are  not  convertible  terms.  Secondly,  we  are  not  to 
presume,  that  the  founders  and  governors  of  states 
have  been  the  wisest  men.  Few  founders  of  states  have 
possessed  either  virtue  or  knowledge;  and  if  governors 
were  formerly  what  they  are  now,  surely  wisdom  is 
not  their  characteristic.  Thirdly,  I  deny,  that  all  states 
have  had  a  religious  establishment :  there  never  was 
an  established  religion,  or  a  religious  establishment, 

1  Vindication,  &c,  p.  21,  22. 
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I  hina.     Fourthly,  Rogers  makes  a  false  induc- 
tion ;   for,  though  every  siaie  had  an  established  re- 

m,  the   propriety   of   a   religious    esublishn 

lid  Still  remain  to  be  proved. 

On  what  grounds  is  it  presumed,  that  a  religious 
establishment  is   Dec  ;s  fairly 

Lte,  or  supreme  civil  power,  in 
Turkey,  has  just  the  same  uncontrolled  civil  right  to 
establish  the  ma- 

•  that  po- 

-,  presb  n  is  not  on* 

the  more  true    f  d\"     To  this  I 

.ially  assent  :  but  wll  inclusion  which 

Ro-  hat,  though 

is  establkshm 
in  the  work!  idols,  and  witches,  and  den. 

and  moo        .  in  dosji 

,:\wi  blasphemy  ;  though  th 

^uch 
— If  so,  so- 
grading  those  who  c 
post  ,   it    rea 

mals,  supersthioi  Ith  the  brut- 

.tates  have  generally 

I  \    :.  ...ition,  .Vc,  p.  162.  'Ibid    p. 

I  of  dreams,  inter- 
prtt<  ./.fna.  kou  ^>r*<*  xaiirf..  ,  &:c. 

Diog.  Lacrt.  p.  380. 
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favoured  superstition1,  because  they  imagined,  that 
by  it's  means  they  s  ould  strengthen  their  power. 
Romulus  established  religious  rites  and  ceremonies2 ; 
Numa  communed  with  Er<eria,  Zamolxis  with 
Vesta3,  Mnevis  with  Mercury,  Minos  with  Jupiter  -y 
Evander  conversed  with  an  Arcadian  prophetess*, 
Marius  with  a  Syrian  prophetess5,  Serforius  with  a 
fawn  divinely  inspired5  ;  Pisistrritus  was  led  by  a  vi- 
sible Minerva  to  reseize  the  despotism  of  Alliens7 ; 
Mahomet  had  Gabriel  for  a  confederate.  Timur 
began  his  design  of  universal  empire  by  affirming, 
that  he  only  sought  to  glorify  the  Mahometan  faith8. 
Akber  pretended  to  divine  inspiration9.  Zingis 
khan,  as  I  have  said,  called  himself,  and  was  called, 
and  was  believed  t  be  the  son  of  God10.  The  Iiicas 
reputed  themselves  to  be  the  children  of  the  Moon, 

1 1  say  generally,  for  sometimes  necessity  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  the  absurdities  of  the  people,  as  was  the  c:ise  with 
Epaminondas.  This  philosopher  and  general  had  the  greatest 
contempt  for  all  superstition,  and  exhibited  his  disposition  so 
much,  as  to  suffer  in  the  popular  esteem  :  yet  he  condescended 
to  tranquillize  their  vain  terrours  by  vain  ceremonies.  Diod. 
Siculus,  lib.  15. 

aDion.  Halicar.  lib.  2,  c.  21,  22,  23. 

3  Diod.  ^iculus,  lib.  1.  4Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  J,  c.  31. 

3  Plutarch,  Marius.  6  Plutarch,  Sertorius. 

7  Herodotus,  lib.  1,  c.  60.         a  Institutes,  p.  150. 

0  Ayeen  Akberry,  p.  8,  preface. 

J?  Gibbon,  &c,  note  7,  on  ch.  34, 
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others  said  that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun. 
these  miracles  were  invented  by  men.  many  of  whom 
were   founders  of  statt    ,  and    who   of  course,  ac* 
cording  to  Rogers,  were  possessed  of  i;  :  able 

Join  ;  and  they  were  invented  precisely  for 
same  reason  is  other  impostors  appeared  to  be 
voted   to  the  p:  igion.     This  h  j 

he  capacity  of  the  sub- 
tlest an  implcst  kings; — it  suits  i  Phi- 
lip c               Jon  ',  and  Philip  of  Spoil  ; — it  suits  all 
governors  in  all  place-,  and  th<                       n  in  dif- 
;  Bonaparte  in   Egypt,  and  Bonaparte 
|    . 

,   which  ind  nces  and  mi- 

nisters to  Jon 

mpact  and  p 
niv;c  h    othei  ity   and  op}  I 

sions.     Tim  ::.■    \\\A  in- 

M   tan  I 

st  great  a 

cibu  "non 

gained  si.  ^hed 

»      :  iv.   t        I 

•The  pope  sanctioned   th<- 
wrest; 
gi?e  in  return  Iwuli  I  rbos 
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stance  to  impose  their  religion  on  the  conquered1,  as 
a  powerful  means  of  confirming  their  dominion  ; 
and  the  priests,  for  their  own  interested  views,  are 
most  zealous  to  promote  the  holy  purpose  of  con- 
version. The  East  India  Company,  through  love 
for  the  Hindoos,  intimated  a  disposition  to  teach 
them  Christianity.  Missionaries  at  the  sacred  call 
immediately  arose ;  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  the 
zealots  were  unprosperous  in  their  design.  Why 
were  they  not,  like  the  first  c^oisaders,  preceded 
by  a  goose  and  a  goat"2,  into  whom  those  Quixotic 
Christians  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  divine  spi- 
rit was  infused  ?  The  first  missionary  croisade  has 
failed  ;  yet  still  fellows  of  Oxford  and  preachers 
before  the  university  of  Cambridge3  shall  inculcate  a 
second,  and  a  third  ;  for  surely  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  not  be  outdone  in  zeal  by 
those  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Perhaps  it  would  equally  serve  the  dominion  of 
the  English  in  India,  to  act  in  this  instance  on  that 
tolerant  principle  of  the  Dekkanee  chief  praised  by 
Ferishta,  "  My  religion  for  me,  and  yours  for  you  jV 

1  Ulloa  says,  that  Darien  is  inhabited  "  by  wandering  In- 
dians, living  without  any  religion,  and  in  the  most  shocking 
barbarism,  which  was  indeed  the  motive  of  their  revolt." 
Travels,  b.  3,  c.  6,  vol.  1,  p.  13Q. 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  and  Fall,  c.  58,  vol.  6,  p.  17. 

3 1  mean  the  rev.  John  Dudley,  and  the  rev.  Edward  Nares, 
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as,  in  attempting  to  convert  the  East,  to  estrange 
the  brahmins,  and  to  disgust  the  Hindoos;  though 
by  so  doing,  so  many  bishoprics  and  livings  should 
be  for  ever   lost  to  our   mi  countrymen. — 

ghi  followed  this  p<  as  not  to  be 

sure    involved  like  the  empire  of  Britain  in  a  I 
gious     establishment. —  inperor    united    the 

two  Tartarics  to  i  in  sub- 

is  of  the  rs  called  la: 

since  which    tii.  treated 

grand  Lima  in  particular  with  the  greatest  n 

This  is    not    extraordinary  :  on   the  contra 
hav 

ticularly  the  ccclesin  bo  did  not  favour  tyran- 

ny, unless    that  .1    their   own. — 

nee  thus  pn : 
■    .   -     ' 
petual  adherence  to  the  court. 

XOV.' 

the  Swedish  Id  the  liberty 

'I  3. 

•  A  11. 

'Hi- 

le  to 
•   the  ruling  ptrl 
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Uioe  book-  nquer  tin 

,  Carsar . 
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of  their  country  to  Margaret  de  Waldemar  ;  Bos- 
well1,  that  the  Corsican  bishops  branded  the  pa- 
triots of  that  country  with  the  title  of  rebels :  and 
de  Witt2,  that  in  the  Netherlands  they  laboured  to 
establish  the  despotism  of  Spain.  So  entirely  inimi- 
cal has  the  episcopacy  been  esteemed,  that,  by  the 
fourth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  Wales  was  con- 
quered by  the  English,  no  Welshman  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  office  in  Wales,  except  a 
bishopric  K 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  whenever  there 
was  a  choice  among  the  bad,  the  clergy  favoured 
the  worst ;  they  always  upheld  the  pope  against 
their  own  princes,  and  principally,  says  Hobbes4, 
the  universities. 

But  these  were  catholics  :  our  reformed  bishops, 
and  clergy,  and  universities  are  otherwise.  Were 
they  not  the  fast  friends  of  Charles  the  First  in  all 
his  usurpations  ?  Have  they  not  sanctified  him  as  a 
martyr  in  the  calendar  ?  And  is  not  the  anniversary 
of  the  day,  on  which  that  state  criminal  suffered,  a 
day  of  clerical  tribulation  through  the  land-?  Did 
not  the  university  of  Oxford  publish  on  the  day  of 
Russell  execution  that  infamous  decree,  which  con- 

1  Boswell's  Corsica. 

*  True  Interest  of  Holland,  part  1 . 
3  Barrington's  Anc.  Statutes,  p.  27Q. 

*  Leyiathan,  part  2,  c.  30. 
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demned  as   impious  and  heretical  every    principle, 
on  which  the  constitution  of  this  or  any  other  I 
country  can  maintain  itself  ? — Did   not   the  cl< 
teach  in  their  discourses   the   execrable  doer 
Filn  :ke's  precursor    in   politics?  when,  to 

use  Locke's    words  on   \\\\<  n,  "  the  pulpit 

ine  the  cur  the 

times.*'     That   I  dn  not  in  ry  individual  of 

the  unnecessary    to 

,rk.      M  to  the  V 

ious  establishment,  ha-.  xemplary 

in  their  morals,  and  DM  1    their  mini 

ceptions  to  my  gene.  A   1  could  name 

one,  who,  I  ,  when  lay  mini- 

sters in  and  out  of  office  acted  the  part  of  priests,  di- 

philosopher. 
iiniinp  ;  i he  preb 

tion :  for,  whether  the  kkia  in  t! 

inveterate  abuses,  or  whether  they  be  nominally  or 

re  still  the  same.      I 
they    assume  a  thousand  nnmes,  and    a   thousand 
forms,  though  tluv  r.u-thodistical 

and  evangelical   pn  and    though  these 

again  separated  into  preachers  of  the  old  and  new 
itinerancy,  they   soon  manifest  their  innate  pa* 

V*  Hi^ory.  p.50. 
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for  tyranny ;  as  those  doubtful  things  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  being,  which,  though  divided 
and  subdivided,  quickly  resume  all  their  habits. 
Kings  and  despots  favour  religious  establishments, 
and  pension  religious  teachers,  for  the  same  reason 
as  they  raise  troops,  and  build  citadels ;  they  assist 
their  dominion.  But  priests  and  their  fabrications 
are  doubly  interesting  for  the  tyrant's  purpose  ;  for, 
while  the  military  only  counterbalance  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  the  priestly  system  increases  both  the 
absolute  power  of  the  despot,  and  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  by  the  blind  and  besotted  cre- 
dulity which  it  inculcates  on  all. 

For  these  reasons  were  religions  politically  esta- 
blished throughout  the  world  :  and  so  far  am  I  from 
calling  them  the  inventions  of  wise  men  with  Ro- 
gers and  Eden,  or  admiring  the  policy  of  their  in- 
stitution, that  I  esteem  it  villanous  and  base  in  any 
governor,  to  rule  by  entering  into  leagues  offensive 
and  defensive  with  such  impositions. — Far  different 
.was  the  conduct  of  Frederic1 :  he  writes,  "  To  sup- 
port the  civil  government  with  vigour,  to  permit  to 
each  person  liberty  of  conscience,  to  act  always  the 
king  and  never  the  priest,  is  the  certain  means  to 
preserve  the  state  from  those  tempests,  which  the 
dogmatical    spirit   of    theologians   perpetually   en- 

1  L'Examen  du  Prince  de  Macchiavel^  last  chapter. 
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curity  is  there,  that  these  will  not  be  turned  against 
the  government  who  excite  them  ?  It  is  true,  that 
the  Egyptian  kings,  by  their  religious  establish- 
ment, and  the  schisms  in  consequence  among  the 
people,   r  I  them  to  the  lowe;t  debasement,  ci- 

atid  spiritual1.  It  is  true,  that  Shah  Abbas  pro- 
moted great  dissensions  among  his  subjects,  by  giv- 
ing Ali  two  names,  and  that  thus  he  obtained  com- 
plete mastery  over  all".  It  was  thus,  by  fighting 
catholic  against  hygoftot,  that  the  queen- mother  in 
France  upheld  her  unjust  authority'.  It  was  by  a  :i- 
milar  contest  of  religious  parties,  that  the  qaeen-re- 
gent  of  Scotland  obtained  from  the  parliament  of 
that  nation  a  surrender  of  their  rights  :  and  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  same  means  nefariously 
prosecuted,  by  raising  and  d  as  sects, 

by  calming   and   agitating  them,  by  exciting  fears 
and  suggesting  hopes,  by  confidence  and  intimi 
tion,  that   the    union   parliament  of  Ireland    lately 
acted  towards  England,  as  the  Scottish  had  formerly 

when  every  thing  was  prepared  for  sailing,  because  the  moon 
became  eclipsed,  they  deferred  moving  till  three  times  nine 
days,  according  to  the  reading  of  their  priests  and  prophets, 
had  elapsed  i  and  this  pious  delay  was  attended  with  their  entire 
ruin.  Lib.  7,  p.  527. 

^iod.  Sicul.  lib.  l,  p.  80. 

4  tlanway's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  2Q4. 

*Davila.  lib.  2,  year  1581. 
VOL.    II.  2  A 
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towards  France.  But  whnt  may  eventually  be  the 
consequence  of  this  policv  ?  What  have  been  it's 
consequences  ?     By  us  dissensions  the  ] 

lost  their  city  to  the  Romans  :  by  religious  factions 
Constantinople  was  exposed,  and  stormed  by  Ma- 
homet ;  and  not  many  years  ago  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, headed  by  a  maniac,  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  city  ;  and  this  riot  had  a  sensible  effect  on 
our  negotiations  with  foreign  courts'.  Superstition^ 
though  a  principal  weapon  in  the  armory  of 
vemments,  is  still  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of 
idiots  and  madr 

Do  you,  kings  and  governors,  forget,  that,  th 
the  clergy  assisted   the  despotism  oi'  your  predeccs- 
,  they    held,  that  the   kings  of  the  Earth  were 
their  fcudatori  .  ,   for  00th  because  Christ  is  supe- 

r  to  all    temporal  801  I — But  this  was  in 

catholic  times.  Why  what  means,  the  late  interpre- 
tation of  the  •  coronation  oath  ?  He  in  coase- 

oce,  if  you  believe  the  I  and  their  full 

ve  the  catholics. — Is  not 
ihk  ally  to   raise  the  clergy  above  the  king, 

above  the  two  houses  of  parliament  and  the  people? 
Nor  has  any  thing  more  insulting  ev<  r  been  assumed 

'Coral    rlai 

*  In  Ethiopia  nniand  the  sing  to  die  wh  nffaey 

tbeir  injunctions.     Diod.  Siculus, 

•    not  so  bad  ns  to  live  with  Ji, honour. 
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by  the  church  in  the  gloomiest  days  of  catholic  su- 
perstition. Kings  may  use  the  clergy,  but  the  cler- 
gy will  abuse  them  ;  they  will  assist  kings  against  the 
people,  but  they  will  be  too  strong  for  both,  when 
any  improvement,  which  implicates  themselves,  is 
meditated  by  the  people,  and  embraced  by  the 
prince.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  obliged 
to  sink  into  a  catholic,  in  order  to  rise  to  royalty ; 
for,  had  he  not  recanted  his  belief  in  the  protestant 
religion,  the  clergy  would  have  sacrificed  the  state 
sooner  than  admit  him  to  assume  his  hereditary 
right.  Did  not  the  Swedish  bishops,  because  the 
king  proposed  to  diminish  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  proclaim  him  a  heretic ',  asserting,  that 
he  attempted  to  extirpate  religion  ?  And  did  they 
not  take  up  arms  against  him,  call  in  the  Danes, 
and  involve  their  country  in  the  utmost  wretch- 
edness ? 

Lancaster0  was  obliged  to  endure  the  same  conver- 
sion as  Henry  of  Navarre.  Lancaster  had  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  Wickliffe  ;  but  finding  him- 
self, says  Hume,  possessed  of  the  throne,  he  thought 
superstition  a  necessary  implement  of  public  autho- 
rity, and  he  resolved  by  every  expedient  to  pay 
court  to  the  clergy. — Had  there  been  no  religious 
establishment  in  France,    had  kings  and  ministers 

J  Vertot's  Revolut.  year  1452.        2  Hume's  Hist,  year  1401. 
2  a  2 
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never  dignified  them  with  civil  consequence  by  mak- 
ing them  agents  of  state,  the  reformed  religion 
would  have  obtained  a  strong  hold  in  France  cen- 
turi  and  it  would   alsq  have  prevailed  in  En- 

gland many  years  before  it  actually  became  the  au- 
thorized religion  of  the  country.  This  anticipation 
might  have  been  followed  with  effects  the  most 
prosperous  to  the  liberty  and  reason  of  mankind, 
I  at  all  <  as  cfi'ective  and 

nomical  a  mi  as  is  at  present  cstab! 

Scotland. 

Rl'I;  lenta  have  promoted  insurrcc- 

and    d  :s.     They   have  armed  m. 

1    continent   against    continent. 

(  ulJ   never  conclude  peace  with 

the  Roman  •",  until   he  had  abjured  his  cru- 

i    bowed   to  the  God  of  the  Magi'. 
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hometans  or  against  Hindoos,  they  would  impel  pro- 
testants  against  catholics,  or  catholics  against  pro- 
testants:  indeed  they  seem  to  think,  that  their  btJrsr- 
ness  in  this  life  is  to  frame  creeds,  and  that  men 
should  everlastingly  torment  each  other  about  their 
fabrications. 

Be  well  convinced,  that  it  is  by  religious  esta- 
blishments, that  enmity,  and  envy,  and  the  whole 
train  of  religious  vexations,  arc  perpetuated  among 
•  mankind.  The  fact  is  placed  in  the  most  affecting 
view  by  Barrow'.  This  traveller  writes,  that,  "The 
disputes,  quarrels,  persecutions,  and  massacres,  that 
have  happened  at  various  times  among  the  different 
sects  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  have  not  been  much 
less  violent,  or  productive  of  less  dreadful  conse- 
quences, between  the  sect  of  immortals  and  that  of 
Fo  in  China,  whenever  the  court,  or  rather  the  in- 
triguing eunuchs,  seemed  to  favour  the  opinions  of 
one  sect  in  preference  to  those  of  another5' — "  per- 
secutions never  failed  to  begin,  whenever  either  party 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  over  to  it's  side  the 
chief  eunuchs,  who  had  always  sufficient  influence, 
with  the  reigning  monarch,  to  prevail  upon  him  ;o 
espouse,  the  same  cause/' — H  e  we  find,  that  the. 
government,  1  y  favouring  tffis  cr  that  religion,  ex- 
cited persecutions  and  civil  wars  in  China. — But  ol> 

J  Embassy  to  China,  p.  479* 
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serve  what  is  added  by  the   same  writer:  u  The] 
were  however   wars  of  priests,  in  which  the  people 
took  no  part.5' — Why,  because  in  China  there  is  no 
established  religion.     For  this  fact  I  refer  to  all  mis- 
sionaries, to  all  travellers,  Van  Braam,  Sir  George 
Staunton',  Barrow',  and  Lord  Macartney3, who  s 
that  the  project  of  an  alliance  between  church  and 
state  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  contem- 
plation  of   the  politicians  of  China.     Happy 
this  for  China  ;  since  the  miseries,  which  such  esta- 
blishments have  occasioned    in  other   parts  of  the 
world,   must    inevitably    have    been    brought   upon 
that   empire  by  them.      For  have  we  not  perceived, 
that  even  a  slight  approach  to  a  reli  Btab&h- 

nieiit,  by  this  or  that  faction  at  court  favouring  this 
or  that  religion,  has  occasioned  disorder    and  out- 
h  a  land  \ 

By  a  reli  lishment  a  disease   is  planted 

in    tl  uiion.      Priests,  by  prc- 

aing  to   be  the  inu:  between  God  and 

efficiently  exalted  in  their  own  oj  mion  ; 
but  .  the  civil  means  of  dis- 

playing their  preten  is  no  end   to  their 

petulant   -  i  wad  ambition.     King  and  peo- 

ple,  religi  G  d,  they  make  subservient  to 


.  rol.  2,  p.  101.  mbassy,  p. 

I  s  \«  1.  2,  p.  430. 
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their  designs :  to  be  harmless,  they  must  be  power- 
less. u  Never/'  say  the  Hindoos,  "  let  him,  who 
desires  an  increase  of  wealth,  despise  a  serpent,  or 
a  priest  versed  in  Scripture,  how  mean  soever  they 
appear1." 

" ' cunning  and  fierce, 


Mixture  abhorred 


No,  truly  there  is  no  calculating  the  evils,  which 
attend  an  established  priesthood.  The  beginning 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  clergy  exhibit 
the  most  accumulating  and  overwhelming  progress. 
At  first  they  resembled  the  humble  infancy  of  Vir- 
gil's Fame ;  while  they  outstripped  it's  quick  ascent 
beyond  all  terrestrial  things.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  priesthood  in  all  religions,  in  all  ages.  The 
Roman  augurs  obtained  absolute  dominion  over  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  If  the  sacred  chickens  did  not 
peck  the  holy  dough  with  an  orthodox  appetite,  the 
enterprise  ceased2.  The  augurs  might  annul  the  laws, 
&c. ;  and  Cicero  says,  they  decided  in  all  things, 
domestic  and  foreign3.     The  power  of  the  Druids 

1  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  vol.  3,  p.  180. 

2  Claudius  has  been  considered  as  very  irreligious.  He  was 
told,  that  the  sacred  chickens  would  not  eat;  and  he  threw 
them  into  the  sea,  quasi  ut  biberent.     Suetonius,  lib.  3,  c.  2. 

3  This  is  remarked  by  Mably  de  la  Legislation,  liv.  4, 
p.  238.    I  shall  mention  one  instance  :  On  their  intimating, 
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Gods,  and  all  punishments  were  sacrifices  to  the 
enraged  deities,  who  had  appointed  them  their  de- 
puties and  avengers' :  in  short,  to  use  the  wrords  of 
Chrysostom2,  they  possessed  the  whole  dominion 
of  the  state.  But  these  ruled  barbarians.  Jf  sub- 
mission to  priests  prove  barbarity,  how  few  are  civi- 
lized! In  every  country  they  have  attempted,  where- 
ever  they  have  been  established,  to  draw  the  juris- 
diction of  the  laws  to  themselves  by  various  ways  ; 
as  by  ordeals,  a  mode  of  trial  common  to  most 
countries  of  the  Earth.  How  many  attempts  have 
the  Christian  priesthood  made,  to  administer  the 
civil  laws!  By  the  introduction  of  an  oath,  says 
Barbeyrac3,  they  drew  almost  the  whole  civil  juris- 
diction to  themselves.  But  these  were  catholics  : 
yet  wrhat  shall  we  say  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  protectant 
clergy  ?  This  reformed  body  seized  to  their  own  use 
as  much  of  the  wreck  of  their  predecessors  as  their 
situation  would  allow,  and  they  retain  it.  Our 
Saxon  ancestors  had  no  distinction  between  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions4 ;  nor  did  it  take  place, 
till  after  the  Norman  conquest,  from  which  event 


1  Caesar,    de  Bel.  Gaf.  lib.  6,  c.  IS.  2  Orafk>43. 

3  PuffendorPs   Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  note  on  b.  A, 
c.  2,  last  sect. 

*  Blackstone,  b.  3,  c.  5;  p.  6l. 
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we  are  to  date  so  many  and  such  lengthened  af- 
flictions. 

To  what  ar    we  to  attribute  creeds  and  tests,  but 
to  religious  establishments,  and  religious  establi 
m<  nts  richly  end  rified  by  the 

civii  :    No  such   forms  are   required   pre] 

rate  civil   appointments  in   Russia1,    the 

the    I  church   is  the  hed    religion  in 

ipire.      The  principal  reason    for   this  libe- 
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Paganism  was  monstrously  absurd  ;  but  it's  er- 
rours  were  not  so  pernicious  as  those,  which  religi- 
ous establishments  occasion  in  Christian  states.  The 
Athenians  were  liberal ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
symptoms  of  persecution  in  Rome  before  the  time 
of  Augustus1. 

The  soul  of  man  never  imagined  a  greater  curse 
than  creeds  and  tests  ;  nor  have  governments  ever 
shown  more  doltish  stupidity,  than  in  requiring 
such  professions  as  preliminaries  to  the  official  ap- 
pointment of  it's  citizens.  Were  creeds  and  tests 
invented,  that  the  following  words  of  Christ  might 
be  fulfilled  ?  "  Think  not,  that  I  come  to  send 
peace  on  Earth :  I  come,  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
the  sword  ;  I  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  with 
Jiis  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother, 
and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold." If  creeds  and  tests  were  fabricated  for  this 
purpose,  miserably  has  the  prophecy  been  accom- 
plished. 

When  we  regard  the  difference  between  the  civil 
union  of  the  Pagans  and  the  civil  disunion  of  the 
Christians,  the  most  painful  sentiments  arise.  Good 
fellowship  is  perhaps  the  happiest  consequence  of 
good  government;  but  religion,  as  professed  in 
Christian  countries,  is  a  ground  of  envy,  of  en- 

I  Ip  a  speech  of  Maecenas  to  Augustas.    Dion,  Cassius,  lib.  52. 
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mity,  of  intolerance,  of  persecution.  Harrington1 
has  remarked,  that,  though  Cicero  wrote  his  Na- 
tura  Deoruni,  which  is  an  attack  on  the  national 
reSgion  of  the  Remans,  his  su  meat  to  the 

offices  of  the  stale  was  not  impeded  :  and 
Harringtotl  a  Id  ,  u  but  there  is  a  meanness  and 
poorness  in  modern  prudence,  not  only  to  the  da- 
mage of  civil  government,  but  of  religion   it* 
for  to   make  a  man  in  a  hich 
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or  less  than  this  or  that  sect  of  Christianity.  All 
archbishop  of  York  computed,  that  there  were 
thirty-six  grievous  sins :  the  greatest  was  he- 
resy, and  the  greatest  heresy  not  to  believe  in  tran- 
substantiation1.  Now  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
consider,  that  the  greatest  heresy  is  to  believe  in 
transubstantiation  ;  and  as  formerly  to  believe  it 
privileged  men  to  be  citizens,  now  to  believe  it  ex- 
cludes them.  Some  fanatics  say,  there  can  be  no 
good  works  without  faith  ;  but  these  impostors  say, 
without  faith  there  shall  be  no  works  performed 
whatever. 

Creeds  and  tests  may  be  of  consequence  in  the 
ordination  of  monks,  and  of  similar  religious  fra- 
ternities ;  but  what  can  their  repetition  confer  on 
one,  who  is  to  execute  civil  duties"?  Suppose  they 
related  to  morality :  who  ever  thought,  that  any 
person  was  better,  because  he  said  he  believed,  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy  ?  Yet  a  belief  in  this  is 
more  important,  and  more  suitable  to  all  civil  duties, 
than  all  the  religious  creeds  that  ever  existed.  To 
make  a  belief  in  this  or  that  mystery,  as  in  the  se- 
ven incarnations  of  Vishnu,  or  in  the  Hindoo  trinity 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  Eng.  b.  5,  c.  2. 

8  There  is  a  test  in  Spain,  by  which  physicians  and  surgeons, 
before  they  are  qualified  to  practise,  are  obliged  to  swear,  that 
they  will  defend  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin,    Town  send' s  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  342. 
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of  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Seeva,  or  in  the  transmi- 
gration or  emigration  of  souls,  or  in  any  other 
dogma  of  sorcery  and  enchantment,  precede  the 
right  of  citizens  to  serve  the  state,  is  so  monstrous, 
that,  if  it  ^ot  customary  in  most  nat 

priests  predominate,  it    would  be  even  more  in 
dible  if  possible  than  the  cr    vis  thei  What 

has  a  man's  credulity  in  religiou  is  to  do  w 

civ:l  or  social  rights?   Y  it,  though  this  man  bo  the 
tunable  •,  should  he  not  be- 

lieve and  disbelieve  according  to  one  precise  formula, 
he  shall  be  accounted  an  outcast  or  a  blank  in  so- 
\  ;   while    C?  ,   and    credulous 

hall  be  eligible  to  c  I 
situation  oi  honour  and  :e  in  the  st 

h  is  the  triumph  of  an  established  priesthood, 
and  such  thi  ds  and  tests.     '1  I 

the  monks  and  their 
punged  the  history,  the  philosophy,  tl  y  of 

m    the   tablets   of  antiquity,  in 
order  to  scrawl  in  their  ends  and  ho- 

milies.   Let  no  i  .1  moment  think,  that  cr 

and  tests  regard  any  person  in  the  state,  except  the 
clergy  who  framed  them.  It  is  absurd  to  call  them 
the  laws  oi  a  nati  q:  they  are  ordinances  of  the 
Druids,  of  the  Magi,  of  priests,  of  prelates,  in- 
scribed  by  curates,  and  proclaimed  by  clerks. 
It  has   been  often  said,  if  there  be  no  civil  esta- 
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blishrnent  of  religion,  how  is  it's  ministry  to  be 
upheld  ?  It  is  probable,  that  in  consequence  of 
such  a  supposition  a  scheme  was  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusets,  by  which  it's  people  proposed  to  treat  all 
religions  with  impartiality,  and  to  provide  at  the 
same  time  salaries  for  their  ministers1.  By  this  law 
each  person  may  profess  what  religion  he  pleases, 
but  he  must  contribute  a  portion  of  his  revenue  to 
support  the  public  worship  of  God,  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  public  teacher  of  his  own  persuasion. 
This  bears  some  analogy  to  the  ancient  practice  in 
Britain.  Blackstone2  says,  that,  prior  to  970,  there 
was  no  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  dues  to  any 
particular  church  ;  but  every  man,  provided  he  paid 
his  tithes,  might  confer  them  on  whatever  priest  or 
church  he  pleased. 

But  is  it  true,  that,  if  there  be  no  law  to  com- 
pel men  to  support  the  clergy,  they  will  be  left  un- 
provided ?  Did  the  apostles  want  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ?  Did  the  ministers  of  the  early  church  for 
many  centuries  suffer  through  the  parsimony  of  the 
people  ?  There  are,  I  aumit,  reasons  for  thinking, 
that  the  passion  for  giving  and  bequeathing  is  not 
now  so  excessive  as  it  was  in  ages  past.  Paolo 
Sarpi3   says,    "  the  primitive  Christians  had  fewer 


1  Article  2,  3.  «■  Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  111. 

3DeBenef.  c.  1. 
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conflicts  with  human  nature  in  parting  with  their 
worldly  goods,  and  bestowing  them  i:i  alms,  from 
die  contemplation  of  the  uncertainty  ch  Jesus 

left  them  as   to  the  duration  of  the  -  and  the 

expectation  they  lived  in  of  it's  lution." 

had  the  mo. 

a  as  re- 
lated by  Gibbon.     Henry1,  another hhtorian,  l 
that  the  An  inculcating  that 

the  end  of  the  world  was  at   1 

:is  :    and  Robertson 
that  .•  had  a  <  able  influence  in 

promoting  the   i  --,  and  i  be  num- 

.  •  I 

argii  probability  both  of  the  late; 

of  the  world's  formation,  and  of  it's  speed 
lution,    in   my  Principles  of   ?.  ;   and  i 

.ted   v. ith  the  Celestial  ism 

Lit.  ly  published  by  1  m\\  not  have  their  pro- 

lity  to  I    fear, 

Earth  ai  I  liately 

drowned,  orburnc1,  or aimihilat 

Yet,   though   philosophy   should   be  more  culti- 
:  lod,  I  do  not  pi 
the  clergy  of  di  is   and    sects  would 

1  II  md,  l).  2.  c.  ;,  \\  46i. 

irta  the  Fifth.  .  s.  l. 
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want  support ;  witness  all  the  clergy  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  who  are  not  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment.— Nor  are  the  clergy  of  those  outstanding 
creeds  less  anxious  to  instruct  their  flocks,  but  the 
contrary  ;  and  Priestley  has  observed ',  that  the  cler- 
gy of  the  dissenters,  though  supported  by  mere 
voluntary  contribution,  maintain  the  uniformity  of 
faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  and  order,  regula- 
rity, and  morals,  better  than  any  established  religion 
in  Europe. — I  do  not  doubt  it :  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that,  by  making  them  the  established  church,  they 
would  lose  much  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  notorious, 
that  certain  state  salaries  have  degraded  many  dis- 
senting ministers  in  the  eyes  of  society,  by  impairing 
their  pastoral  attention  and  their  other  virtues2. — ■ 
Say  not,  that  the  people  are  indisposed  to  support  the 
clergy  :  their  zeal  in  this  respect  is  so  great,  that  it 
overflows ;  for,  though  the  church  establishment 
costs  millions,  houses  of  worship  are  raised  in  every 
town,  almost  in  every  hamlet,  by  methodists,  by  ana- 
baptists, by  evangelicals,  &c,  and  all  the  clergy  of 
these  congregations  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people. 

The  same  disposition  to   support  the   clergy  is 

1  Lecture  57. 

aAdam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.3,  p.  191,  said,  that 
the  independent  provision  made  for  dissenting  teachers  has  very 
much  abated  their  zeal. 

vol.   II.  2B 
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manifest  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Volney1  writes, 
"  The  priests  of  the  Muronites, — a  sect  of  Christi- 
ans,— have  no  benefices,  they  receive  something  on 
the  performance  of  prayers,  this  and  their  labour 
supports  them.  They  are  engaged  in  the  support  of 
their  family,  and  in  the  edification  of  their  flocks  ; 
they  are  poor,  but  grearty  respected  ;  all  of  every 
degree  kiss  their  hands  fervently. "  This  Burke 
might  call  an  apostolic  triumph.  Show  me  the 
richest  priesthood,  and  I  will  show  you  the  most 
neglected  religion.  The  world  is  not  so  cursed  with 
Burke's  admiration  of  riches,  as  not  to  prefer  the 
compassionate  social  priest  before  the  haughty  pre- 
late. The  one  is  odious  to  God  and  man  j  the 
other  is  beloved  by  man  and  God. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  in  all  these  countries  the 
people  support  the  various  sects  out  of  opposition 
10  the  establishment  ?  I  notice  this,  lest  any  should 
cmplo\  |    argument  for  a  religious  establish- 

ment, as  thcolf  vat  licentiously  the  forms  of 

reasoning  :  and  I  reply,  that  China,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  has  subsisted  indisputably  for  four 
thousand  years,  which  is  eight  times  as  large  as 
France,  and  which  contains  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions  of  people,  never  had  a  religious 

■  F3gp  en  Sync,  t.  1 .  p.  -lis. 
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establishment ;  yet  multitudes  of  priests1  of  many 
sects  all  find  subsistence  there,  and  are  often  so  li- 
berally endowed,  that  the  government  is  obliged  in- 
cidentally to  check  the  excess.  I  will  quote  lord 
Macartney V  words  :  "  The  Chinese  government 
(I  speak  in  a  general  sense  of  those  who  administer 
the  government),  though  all  under  one  omnipotent 
head,  have  in  fact  no  national  established  religion. 
They  leave  the  people  to  the  accidental  superstition 
of  their  education  and  places  of  nativity  ;  but  wisely 
obviate  the  mischiefs,  that  might  arise  from  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  turning  it  to  public  utility,  by 
quartering  useless  subjects  on  useless  devoteeSj  by 
frustrating  the  intention  without  forbidding  the  prac- 
tice of  mortmain,  and  by  converting  the  follies  of 
the  dead  to  the  benefit  of  the  living." 

If  we  turn  from  the  oldest  monarchy  to  the  latest 
republic,  we  shall  find  the  same  consequences  from 
the  same  conduct. — "  Our  sister  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,"  says  Jefferson3,  "  have  long 
subsisted  without  any  establishment  at  all.  The  ex- 
periment was  new  and  doubtful,  when  they  made 
it.      It   has   answered   beyond   expectation ;    they 

1  Du  Halde  says,  that  there  are  QOOOO  bachelor  priests  in 
Ch;na,  and  above  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bonzes,  vol.  2,  p.  20. 

2  Post.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  267. 
s  Notes  on  Virginia,-p.  238. 
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flourish  infinitely."  The  same  has  been  adopted  in 
Virginia'.  I  know  but  another  objection  unanswered 
to  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  I  proceed  to 
consider  it. 

Vcrtot  says,  that  uniformity  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  necessary  to  the  public  peace*  ;  and  Bossuet5, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  religious  establishment  of  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  reformed  religions,  pretends, 
that  an  edict  of  toleration  would  occasion  in  that 
kingdom  "  un  effroyflble  debor  dement  de  millions 
de  secies  bizarres.9'  Mably  also,  in  his  Letters  on 
America,  who  is  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  press4 
in  that  country,  augurs  much  evil  from  their  liberal 
treatment  of  all  religions*.  He  affirms,  that  "  they 
will  be  obliged  to  restrain  their  extreme  tolerance;" 
and  in  rlne  he  thinks,  that  the  composition  of  a  state 
creed  would  honour  the  wisdom  of  the  continental 
con  .ime  strain  Dr.  Brown,  a  late  fel- 

low of  Dublin  College,  who  wrote  essays  because  he 
was  ill,  and  published  them  God  knows   why,  for 

1  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  330. 

*  Yeriot  I  RevoL  of  Sweden,  ).  I  have  heard,  that 
it  was  affirmed  in  parliament,  ih.it  there  are  Bbo«C  3000  varia- 
tions between  lb  I  Common  Prayer  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

3Orais<u)  Tuik  bre  de 

*  Letter  3d  on  t'ic  United  States  of  America. 
'ibid. p.  LaO.  'Ibid,  p.  131. 
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they  contain  reading  without  learning,  argument 
without  reasoning,  and  verse  without  measure,  as- 
sumes, that  the  necessity  of  a  national  church  is 
proved  by  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions  and 
congregations  in  the  United  Provinces  of  America. 
— Burke  likewise  of  course  is  very  pleasant,  and 
very  pathetic,  on  the  same  theme  of  diversity  of  be- 
liefs, and  variety  of  congregations. 

Is  it  not  melancholy,  that  I  must  turn  to  one, 
who  lived  centuries  ago,  and  who  died  a  martyr  to 
his  creed,  yet  who  displays  a  more  enlightened  tem- 
per in  a  romance,  than  these  literati  and  statesmen  in 
their  serious  compositions  ? — Sir  Thomas  More  has 
proposed  neither  an   edict  of  intolerance,  nor   an 
established  religion,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
a  good  correspondence  between  his  imaginary  peo- 
ple. He  did  not  dread  any  evils  from  latitudinarians 
or  sectaries.      He  says,  the  Utopians  have  several 
sorts  of  religions  among  them ;  some  worship  the 
sun  and  moon,  some  worship  men  who  had  been 
famous  in  former  times,  but  the  greater  and  wiser 
sort  worship  one  eternal,  invisible,  incomprehensible 
deity '. 

What  says  Adam  Smith2,  a  man  more  wise  than 
all  the  founders  of  states  so  praised  by  Rogers,  and 

Utopia,  p.  173. 

3  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  3,  p.  195  and  J  98, 
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all   the  Burkes,  and  Browns,  and  Bossuets,  that 
have    yet   appeared    in   the   philosophical  world  ? 
He  says,  If  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of 
religion,  but  if  each   man  had  been  permitted  to 
choose  his  own  priest  and  his  own   religion,  there 
would  have  been  many  religious  sects,  almost  every 
different  congregation  would  have  been  a  different 
sect.      This  would  have  preserved  a  becoming  zeal 
in  each,  while  no  one  could  transgress  the  bounds 
of  ?noderation.     The  truth  of  this  philosopher's  ex- 
pectation is  exemplified  by  Jefferson1.     Speaking  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  I  have  observed 
have  no   religious  establishments,  he  says  :  "  Reli- 
gion is  well  supported,  of  various  kinds  indeed,  but 
all  good  enough,  all  sufficient  to  preserve  peace  and 
order :  or,  if  a   sect  arises,    whose   tenets   would 
subvert  morals,  good  sense  has  fair  play,  and  rea- 
son laughs  it  out  of  doors,  without  suffering  the 
state  to  be  troubled   with  it.     They  do  not  hang 
more  malefactors  than  we  do,  they  are  not  more 
disturbed  with  religious  dissensions  than  we  are. 
On   the  contrary,  their  harmony   is  unparalleled, 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  their   un- 
bounded tolerance,  because  there  is  no  other   cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ  from  all  the  Earth/' 
This  universal  toleration,  this  equitable  and  equal 

1  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  238. 
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permission  of  all  religions,  would  have  a  contrary- 
effect  from  that  law  mentioned  by  Barrington1,  "  for 
the  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  arti- 
cles concerning  the  Christian  religion,"  called  the 
bloody  act. — Instead  of  promoting  dissension  by 
fraud,  it  would  secure  tranquillity  by  justice.  When- 
ever the  Chinese  ministers  particularly  favoured  any 
sect  contrary  to  the  impartiality  of  the  laws,  enmity 
and  tumult  followed.  "  But,"  says  Barrow2,  "  since 
the  present  Tartar  dynasty,  they  have  met  with  no 
particular  marks  of  favour  or  distinction,  and  on 
that  account  they  are  apparently  reconciled  to  each 
other." 

Were  there  no  religious  establishment,  that 
wretched  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  all  were  ex^ 
eluded  from  God's  favour  except  themselves,  which 
has  descended  to  Christians,  and  even  to  particular 
sects  of  Christianity,  would  soon  be  forgotten,  How 
hospitable  was  the  Pagan  religion  when  compared 
with  this,  which  received  the  deities  of  all  nations 
among  their  Gods,  as  the  Americans  receive  all 
men,  whatever  be  their  creed,  among  their  citizens  ! 
So  prodigal  were  the  Athenians  in  this  respect,  that, 
according  to  Pausanias3,  they  erected  altars  to  the 
Gods  unknown.     How  superior  also  is  the  opinion 

1  Anc.  Statutes,  p.  37$,  *  Embassy  tg  China,  p.  479. 

3  Lib.  I,  c.  1. 
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of  the  Hindoos !  They  say  :  "  If  the  author  of 
the  universe  preferred  one  religion  to  another,  that 
only  could  prevail,  which  he  approved1  ;"  and  the 
Moors2,  Gcntoos,  and  Persees,  though  widely  dif- 
fering in  their  creeds,  not  only  treat  each  other's  be- 
lief with  respect,  but  even  regard  the  days  conse- 
I  by  each  other  with  reverence. 

Were  the  same  wi^e  policy  to  be  adopted  by  all 
nations,  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years  in 
America,  and  for  thousands  of  years  in  China, 
something  still  more  happy  and  philosophical  might 
be  the  result. — '*  It  might  in  time/'  says  Adam 
Smith3,  u  probably  reduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
gi eater  part  of  them  (religions)  to  a  pure  and  ra- 
tional religion,  free  from  every  mixture  of  absur- 
dity, imposture  and  fanaticism. '' 

I  would  therefore  have  it  established  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  commonwealth,  that  all  religions 
are  tolerated,  and  that  none  are  favoured,  by  any 
political  or  civil  prerogatives  being  attached  to  this  or 
that  sect  in  prejudice  to  those  of  ether  persuasions, 

'Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,  p   132. 

*  Stavorinus  vol    A,   p.  6. 

5\Vealth  oj  Nation^,  vol.  3,  p.  201.  Manly  asks  the  Ameri- 
cans :  "  Do  you  not  dread,  lot,  from  this  mixture  of  such  diver- 
sity ot   doctrine-  rtl  indillcrence  should  arise  COnCCIT 

the  particular  worship  of  each  of  these  religions  ?"  p.  135.  And 
what  could  be  more  desirable  ? 
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or,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  the  law  of  Virginia* : 
"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  before  the  general  assembly, 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  sup- 
port any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  what- 
ever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or 
burdened  in  his  body  or  his  goods,  nor  shall  other- 
wise suffer,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief ;  but  that  ail  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  di- 
minish, enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  any  man  should 
be  admitted  to  broach  what  doctrines  he  pleased, 
and  to  pretend  to  the  performance  of  miracles,  &c. 
Beccaria*  would  probably  have  such  persons  pu- 
nished by  infamy  and  ridicule :  to  this  I  do  not  en- 
tirely subscribe.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
punishment  of  impostors  should  not  be  capriciously 
inflicted,  but  that  some  general  regulation  should 
direct  the  laws  with  respect  to  them.  In  this  the 
English  government  is  culpable :  it  does  not  notice 
methodism,  that  deluge  of  the  dregs  of  righteous- 
ness, which  pretends  to  execute  as  many  miracles  as 
the  whole  drowned  host  of  Pharaoh,  while  it  pu- 
nishes gipsy  vagrants  and  fortunetellers,  and  while 
it  sanctions  by  patents  millions  of  miraculous  drugs. 

Jefferson,  p.  339.  *£eccaria  delle  Pene,  &c.  c.  13. 
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Let  advertising  doctors,  and  stragglers  from  Nor- 
wood, and  methodist  preachers,  and  methouist  w li- 
ters, and  all  the  downcast  and  changeling  tribes, 
stand  on  an  equal  footing.  I  conceive,  that  all 
should  rather  be  admitted  to  act  freely  in  their  vo* 
cations,  than  that  all  should  be  prohibited.  Let  the 
people  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  folly  :  let  their  losses 
redeem  them  from  their  extravagance.  Infatuation 
will  correct  itself,  as  liquors  work  oil*  their  impuri- 
ties by  fermentation. 

But  suppose  a  man  be  furiously  religious.    If  so, 
he  should  be  confined  :  not  because  he  is  religiously 
mad,  but  because  he  is  dangerously  mud.     St.  Si- 
meon S  ho  lived  so  many  years  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar,  was  religiously  but  not  dangerously  mad  ; 
as  was  George  Fox,  the  apostle  of  quakerism.  James 
Nailor1  how  a  not  so:  the  parliament   had 
him   put  into  the  pillory,  whipped,  burned  in  the 
face,  c\c.  ;  all  which  he  suffered    with  triumphant 
faction,  i  any  in  every  age  of  religious 
bigotry  and   intolerance.     He  was  afterward    s< 
to  Bridewell,  kd  on  bread  and  water,  and  kept  in 
ude.      In  consequence,  instead  of  dying  a  mar- 
tyr, and  being  calendared  with  saints,  he  soon  reco- 
vered his  temper  ;   and,  having  obtained  his  liberty, 
he  followed   his  ordinary  occupation. — How  many 

'  Ihuuc's  Hist,  year  !</ 
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madmen  and  impostors  would  a  similar  practice 
have  restored  to  their  senses,  and  to  society  ! 

I  have  now  spoken  generally  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  statesmen  should  regard  religions.  How 
far  any  nation  may  be  justified  in  prohibiting  any 
opinions  called  religious  from  being  professed  and 
taught  within  it's  jurisdiction,  I  do  not  determine. 
Tiberius  restrained  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  super- 
stitions ;  and  he  compelled,  says  Suetonius1,  the 
superstitious  to  burn  thefr  dresses  and  their  imple- 
ments of  devotion.  This  was  most  tyrannical :  for 
though  the  Jews  were  an  odious  people  from  their 
presumptuous  opinions,  and  their  unapproachable 
habits,  they  should  not  have  been  persecuted. — 
Tai-ting  forbade  the  lamas  of  Thibet2,  who  wan- 
dered about  and  were  burdensome  to  the  people,  to 
enter  his  dominions.  This  seems  to  have  been  right : 
not  because  they  were  priests,  but  because  they 
were  vagrants. 

Chin-Yao-ti3  acted  tyrannically  by  ordering  one 
hundred  thousand  bonzes  to  marry  ;— -though  a  vow 
of  celibacy  may  in  some  instances  be  pernicious  to 
the  state*.  There  was  however  a  better  reason  for 
Tai  tsou's  ordinance,  that  no  one  should  become  a 
bonze  or  bonzess   before  the  age  of  forty.     This 

*  Lib.  3,  c.  38.  *  Du  Halde,  vol.  l,  p.  448. 

9  Ibid.  p.  390.  *Ibid.  p.  451. 
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has  a  parallel  law  in  Russia1,  which  prohibits  fe- 
males from  being  received  into  nunneries  until  they 
are  fifty  years  old  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  a  custom  in 
Greece,  where,  instead  of  virgins,  as  at  Rome,  wi- 
dows past  childbearing  preserved  the  sacred  flame1. 
Women  should  not  be  sacrificed,  nor  should  they 
be  permitted  rashly  to  sacrifice  themselves  :  and  it  is 
prudent,  that  the  priests  should  have  formed  a  so- 
cial character,  and  that,  if  possible,  before  he  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  he  should  have  secularized  his 
habits.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  explain  more 
fully  my  notions  of  religious  liberty,  which  should 
ever  regard  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  I  hate 
all  violence,  either  to  enforce  creeds,  or  even  to  en- 
force philosophy  :  errour  is  doubly  erroneous,  when 
attended  with  violence  ;  and  truth  loses  it's  character, 
if  not  freely  received  :  nor  do  I  know  which  is  more 
odious,  the  execrable  court  that  murdered  the  llu- 
gonots  for  not  believing,  or  the  late  revolutionary 
club  in  France  that  i  many  1  they 

belied.     Lei  all  men  disbelieve  what 

they  please.     To  attach  civil  dignity  or  disgrac- 
reKgiouS    creeds,  and    religious  partial, 

impolitic,  and  inquisitorial.  Yet  1  do  not  say,  that 
all  sects  are,  civilly  considered,  the  same  :  there  arc 

>  Macnn  | .  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  85. 
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the  greater  and  the  less  absurdities ;  madness  has 
it's  paroxysms,  as  diseases  their  crisis  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  business  of  a  wise  physician,  to  alleviate  pain, 
and  to  heal  the  distempered,  so  it  becomes  a  wise 
government,  to  apply  such  medicines  to  the  lost 
reason  of  it's  people,  as  may  gently  reclaim  their 
understandings.  Of  these  I  know  not  any  more 
likely,  than  offering  to  their  consideration  a  sketch 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  agreeable  to  Adam 
Smith's  words1  :  fC  a  pure  rational  religion,  free 
from  every  mixture  of  absurdity,  imposture,  and 
fanaticism,  such  as  wise  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  wished  to  see  established."  Such  is  that  of 
the  literati  in  China,  which  they  in  a  great  measure 
adopted  from  their  philosopher  Confucius  : 

V  Superior  and  alone  Confucius  stood, 

Who  taught  the  noble  science  to  be  good2." 

HINTS       CONCERNING       A      PHILOSOPHICAL      RE- 
LIGION   AND    IT'S    MINISTRY. 

In  such  a  religion,  so  far  from  having  it's  mini- 
sters excluded  from  civil  duties,  I  conceive,  that  it 

1  A  politic  religion  has  been  recommended  by  Helvetius  : 
De  I' Homme,  c.  13.  I  do  not  recollect,  that  he  intimates  in 
what  this  should  consist — but  from  the  word  politic,  according 
to  it's  modern  acceptation,  much  would  not  be  expected  from 
his  speculations. 

3  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame,  ver.  107 . 
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would  be  more  advantageous  to  society,  if  the  civil 
and  sacerdotal  offices  were  equally  exercised  by  the 
same  persons.  By  making  the  ministry  of  religion 
a  peculiar  profession,  a  divided  interest  is  formed  in 
the  state.  Then  to  ordain  a  priest,  is  to  deduct  a 
citizen  from  the  commonwealth,  and  frequently  to 
arm  an  enemy  against  it.  Professional  priests  op- 
pose their  interests  to  those  of  the  state  ;  and  they 
as  frequently  presume,  that  their  selfish  purposes 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  community.  Let 
there  be  no  such  incongruous  expression  as  "  church 
and  state,"  which  resembles  the  "  king  and  con- 
stitution" among  topers,  when  they  offer  libations 
to  loyalty.  If  the  constitution  mean  any  thing,  it 
comprises  the  king :  if  the  state  have  any  significa- 
tion, it  comprises  the  church.  If  the  priesthood 
be  an  exclusive  profession,  their  corporate  spirit  be- 
comes more  intense,  and  they  recede  step  by  step 
from  the  common  bonds  of  society,  till  they  entirely 
concentrate  their  affections  in  their  own  order. 
Have  not  the  priesthood  in  many  states  abjured  the 
strongest  propensities  and  passions  of  life,  the  plea- 
sures of  love,  the  hopes  of  children,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  family  endearment  ? — The  catholic  clergy 
founded  their  celibacy  on  a  casual  expression  of  St. 
Paul :  it  proceeded  not  however  from  the  dogma, 
but  from  their  establishment.     There  are  priests 
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who  profess  celibacy  in  America1,  in  India,  inThi* 
bet,  in  NepuF,  and  in  Bayesu  ;  and  in  China3  above 
half  a  million  of  priests  live  under  monastic  rules, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  injunctions  of  their 
civil  laws,  and  the  strongest  prejudices  of  all  the 
people  of  that  empire  to  honour  their  fathers  by 
perpetuating  their  race4.  This  and  similar  estrange- 
ments are  openly  or  secretly  recommended  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  most  countries,  for,  by  being 
thus  removed  from  domestic  ties,  they  approach  the 
character  of  the  favourite  guards  of  Cyrus5,  who 
were  eunuchs ;  and  such  mutilated  beings  were  the 
Lydian  priests  instituted  by  Atys6. 

Perhaps  some  one  might  oppose  to  my  objections 
to  professional  priests  the  following  passage  from 
Paley7 :  "  The  Christian  religion  requires  an  order 
of  priesthood,  because  it  is  an  historical  religion 
founded  on  facts,  moreover  on  the  more  ancient 
religion  of  the  Jews,  both  which  are  contained  in 
certain  languages,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
spoken ;  so  that  to  study  them  requires  long  prepa- 

1  Heriot's  Travels  in  Canada,  p.  386, 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  23  p.  30g. 

3  Du  Halde,  vol.  1,  p.  244. 

4  "  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  son  is  to  perpetuate  his 
family,  tfnd  to  leave  descendants."     Du  Halde,  vol.  3,  p.  327. 

5  Xenophon's  Cyrop.  lib.  7;  Heliod.  Ethiop.  lib.  8. 

*  Pausanias  in  Achaicis.  7  Essay  on  Toleration 
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ration,  these  records  are  to  be  compared  together, 
what  remains  of  contemporary  authors  and  of  au- 
thors connected  with  the  age,  the  country,  or  the 
subject  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  perused  and  con- 
sulted for  various  reasons  ;  besides,  the  genuineness 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures  is  to  be  established,  &c." 
— I  thought  they  had  been  established.  We  have 
in  this  summary  a  very  alarming  account  of  the 
learning  and  duties  of  a  Christian  teacher ;  and  as 
the  text  of  the  whole,  from  this  account,  is  still  to 
be  verified,  his  necessary  qualifications  seem  almost 
to  exceed  the  powers  of  mortal  man.  But  it  has 
happened,  that  some  have  doubted,  whether  so 
many  paraphrasts,  expositors,  annotators,  commen- 
tators, translators,  systematists,  controvertists,  har- 
monists, and  the  like,  have  really  served  the  cause  of 
religion.  Perhaps  they  might  have  been  as  well 
exercised  in  mere  human  concerns,  in  cultivating 
the  earth  like  the  Chinese  priests1,  as  in  such  erudite 
and  recondite  lucubrations*.  The  Romans  did  not 
want  enow  of  similar  books  on  their  sacred  tomes; 
and  it  happened  just  at  the  time  when  the  clergy  of 

1  The  Chinese  priests  are  agriculturists,  whenever  the  con- 
Tents  are  endowed  with  land.     Barrow's  China,  p.  3Q7« 

*  Perhaps  the  360  priests,  who  were  daily  through  the  year 
occupied  in  drawing  water  from  the  Nile,  and  throwing  it  into 
a  sieve,  were  r.s  well  employed  (Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  1,)  as  the 
most  of  them. 
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Rome,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
permitted  through  ignorance  or  neglect  summer  and 
autumn  nominally  to  displace  each  other.  This 
confusion  of  names  and  seasons  Julius  Caesar  rec- 
tified1 ;  and  Augustus  thought  so  little  of  the  para- 
phrases and  harmonies,  &c.  of  these  Roman  clergy, 
that,  Suetonius2  says,  he  burned  two  millions  of 
fatidical  volumes,  reserving  only  the  books  of  the 
Sibyl. 

Why  what  is  the  value  of  all  those  theological 
things,  which  issue  in  a  perennial  stream  from  the 
press  ?  Regard  the  creeds,  which  exhibit  the  scat- 
tered virtues  of  a  whole  national  clergy  collected 
into  one  focus — look  to  the  objects  of  the  combined 
energy  of  many  churches,  no  less  than  of  the  as- 
sembled churches  of  the  East  and  West3.- — One 
chief  question,  which  they  discussed,  was,  whether 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  in  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body.  The  other,  whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  alone, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  upon  which  point 
the  West  and  East  were  divided.  What  is  the 
merit  of  the  subsequent  councils?  But  these  were 
catholics.  What  better  are  the  protestant  ?  In  an 
assembly  of  divines,  in  which  Selden  sat  as  a  lay 
member,  there  arose,  among  other  capital  topics  of 

1  Suetonius,  lib.  I,  c.  42.  e  Lib.  2,  c.  42.  s  Gibbon, 

VOL.    II.  2    c 
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zealous  altercation,  a  dispute  concerning  the  distance 
of  Jericho  from  Jerusalem.  The  party  that  contended 
for  the  shorter  distance  urged,  that  fishes  were 
brought  from  one  city,  and  sold  in  the  other.  On 
this  the  scale  of  victory  inclined  to  the  short-endians  ; 
when  Selden,  who  utterly  contemned  such  religious 
barratry,  observed,  "  Perhaps  the  fishes  were  salted;" 
which  so  strengthened  the  cause  of  their  adversaries, 
that  all  was  again  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion. 
If  what  Paley  asserts  be  true,  that  the  mini- 
sters of  Christianity  must  endure  such  a  course  of 
study,  and  that  they  must  be  qualified  to  the  extent 
which  he  specifies,  it  might  be  asserted,  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Druids;  as  Burrow1  in- 
sists that  the  Druids  were  descended  from  the  brah- 
mins, and  he  might  on  the  same  grounds  have 
traced  them  to  Egypt.  To  become  a  Druid2  re- 
quired twenty  years  study  ;  to  be  truly  a  priest  of 
the  Christian  religion  a  long  life  would  be  insuf- 
ficient. The  descent  not  only  of  our  priests  but 
of  our  nation  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians 
might  be  proved  by  a  similar  coincidence.  In 
Egypt  and  the  East  men  are  born  to  certain  profes- 
sions, and  none  not  so  predestined  can  exercise 
them.    In  England,  though  this  inheritable  appoint- 


1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  48g. 

2  Ca&ar  Do  tiell.  Gal.  lib.  6,  c.  13. 
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ment  extends  only  to  kings  and  legislators,  priests 
and  mechanics  not  being  affected  by  it1,  yet  still  the 
Egyptian  law  is  humbly  imitated  by  the  English 
corporation  code,  nor  tailor,  nor  wheelwright,  nor 
barber j  nor  batcher  is  qualified  in  many  districts, 
without  having  served  so  many  years,  to  follow 
this  or  that  mystery  ;  for  every  profession  is  a  my- 
stery in  England.  It  was  not  so  in  Athens ;  nor 
was  religion  a  mystery ;  the  office  of  priest  in  the 
state,  according  to  Isocrates2,  might  be  filled  by  any 
man;  which  Demosthenes'1  testifies,  when  reproach- 
ing the  Athenians, — "  that  now  they  elected  their 
magistrates  with  the  same  indifference  that  they  did 
their  priests  t"  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  hierarchy  at  Athens  cost  the  people  nothing, 
as  we  must  conclude  from  that  observation  of  2Rs~ 
chines,  "  that  the  priests  were  obliged  to  account 
for  their  ministry,  though  their  reward  was  hono- 
rary4."— Having  spoken  of  the  priesthood  of    a 

1  This  is  to  be  lamented.  Among  the  Chaldeans  the  priests 
are  from  father  to  son  :  on  this  account  they  become  wondrously 
skilled  in  divination,  &c.  But,  says  Diod.  Siculus,  the  priests 
of  the  Greeks  arrive  at  these  studies  late  in  life,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  prevents  them  from  profoundly  investigating  these 
subjects.     Lib.  2. 

3  Ad.  Nicoclem,  p.  67.  3  Exord.  Con.  64,  p.  239. 

4  Orat.  Vet.  p.  56,  line  20.  Demosthenes  calls  it  ra.  yepx 
povov  :  p.  430.  Yet  they  had  all  gradations  of  the  sanctified 
body,  rfposrwras  lef€&$  7ff>o(prira$.     Diog.  Laert.  p.  2.    And 
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philosophical  religion,  I  now  come  to  speak  of  it's 
principal  tenets. 

CONCERNING    GOD. 

I  might  say,  the  opinion  has  universally  prevailed, 
so  few  are  the  exceptions  to  it,  that  a  superior 
power  or  powers  direct  the  world.  The  unity  of 
God,  it  is  said,  was  preached  by  the  Jews,  while 
polytheism  was  the  belief  of  all  other  nations  of 
the  Earth.  That  all  other  nations  were  poly theists, 
is  certainly  false  ;  and  that  the  Jews,  even  when 
they  did  not  adopt  the  pagan  superstition,  believed, 
that  there  was  only  one  God,  which  I  understand 
to  mean  one  director  of  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful.  That 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  peculiarly  blessed  by 
one  God  of  transcendant  dominion,  is  certain :  but 
does  this  evince,  that  they  did  not  believe,  that 
there  were  certain  Gods  or  devils  interested  for  the 
different  people  of  the  gentile  world  ?  They  believed, 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  sorcery,  and  in  witchcraft ; 
by  what  means  was  this  art  or  influence  communi- 
cated ?  It  was  not  inherent  and  natural,  else  it 
would  have  proceeded  from  God  j  but  we  find  it, 

they  were  very  cautious,  that  nothing  should  be  retrenched  or 
added.  Isocrat.  Areopagit.  p.  249.  And  they  were  as  fond  of 
wars  as  our  modern  priests :  they  encouraged  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily.     Thucyd.  lib.  8,  p.  558. 
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according  to  their  relation,  opposed  to  his  power. 
Moses  defeated  the  sorcerers  of  Pharaoh ;  but  it 
was  after  many  trials,  in  which  they  equalled  his 
enchantments.  They  performed  miracles,  as  well 
as  he :  this  is  admitted,  though  he  surpassed  them. 
If  he  conquered  them  by  the  power  conferred  on 
him  by  God,  by  whose  power  were  they  enabled  to 
contend  with  him  for  victory  ? 

The  Jews,  beside  those  adversaries  to  their  God, 
believed  in  angels1.  Whether  these  were  part  of 
the  original  system,  or  whether  they  were  first 
adopted  to  familiarize  the  mode  by  which  the  sup- 
posed orders  of  God  were  communicated  by  God 
to  them,  I  neither  know  nor  inquire.  But  certainly 
a  belief  of  this  kind  does  not  agree  with  a  philoso- 
phical notion  of  God's  unity,  or  of  God's  energy. 

With  regard  to  the  Pagans,  some  of  their  philo- 
sophers now  and  then  dropped  a  hint  concerning  the 
unity  of  God ;  and  a  casual  remark  on  topics  con- 
nected with  this  opinion  sometimes  occurs  in  their 
writings,  like  a  sensible  thought  amidst  the  babbling 
of  infants. 

According  to  Herodotus  *,  however,  the  Persians 

1  The  unity  of  God  in  Cicero's  opinion  implied  his  solitude, 
and  he,  according  to  Lactantius,  lib.  1,  c.J,  on  the  necessary 
happiness  of  God,  argued  against  his  unity.  Si  Deus  unus  est, 
quis  beatus  esse  in  solitudine,  &c, 

'Lib.  1,  c.  131. 
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sacrificed  to  Jove,  calling  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  Heaven  by  this  name  :  nor  had  they  temples, 
or  statues,  or  altars,  esteeming  such  superstitious  \ 
and  this  account  he  delivers  on  his  own  knowledge. 
Arrian '  also  says,  that  the  gymnosophists  acknow- 
ledged no  God,  but  the  supreme  being.  The  same 
is  the  b  elief  of  the  Moskaniens1,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  According  to  Pallas,  they  have  no 
idols,  they  admit  no  ministering  divinities,  they  be- 
that  God  is  single  and  supreme.  Such  was 
and  is  the  opinion  of  the  literati  in  China;  audit 
is  remarkable,  that  the  names  of  the  God  of  the 
Moskaniens,  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  Chinese 
philosophers,  called  respectively  by  these  different 
people,  Shakai,  Jove,  and  Tien,  are  translated, 
by  those  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  by  the  same  name,  sky  or  Heaven, 
and  that  this  agrees  with  the  title  of  God  as  re- 
peatedly used  by  Plato'. 

That  a  supreme  power  directs  this  Earth,  and  all 
those  parts  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, I  conceive  is  obvious  to  sense,  and  re- 
cognized by  reason.     The  manifest  order  and  ar- 

i 

1  De  Exped.  Aloxand    lib.  7,   C.  2. 

*  Voyage  tie  Pallas,  t.  1,   p.  126.     I  have  quoted  this,  before 
at  lengifa  m  the  Dot 
3  Epinomis,  p.  1006. 
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rangement  of  all  things  submitted  to  our  observa- 
tion are  at  once  the  foundation  of  man's  reasoning, 
and  the  proof  of  God's  government :  but  this  I 
conceive  to  be  on  this  point  the  extent  of  human 
knowledge.  Every  thing  else  relating  to  it,  though 
vouched  by  many,  is  conjectural :  some  of  their 
fancies  are  pleasing,  some  desirable,  some  have  a 
show  of  reason,  but  in  general  they  are  absurd, 
blasphemous,  and  contradictory.  If  men  were  pru- 
dent, they  would  not  injure  a  belief  in  theism,  if  it 
could  be  injured,  by  their  vague  unfounded  suppo- 
sitions, or  by  any  circumstance  whatever.  The 
anecdote  of  Hiero  and  Simonides1  alone  might  teach 
them   more  discretion. 

That  I  shall  be  called  an  atheist,  though  I  pro- 
fess theism,  I  make  no  doubt.  Atheism  is  a  com- 
pliant term  of  reproach.  The  Jesuit  Hardouin2  ac- 
cused Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnaud,  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  of  being  atheists.  Tillotson  was  called  an 
atheist,  as  bishop  Watson  testifies  in  his  charge  in 
1795  to  his  clergy.  The  author  who  first  recom- 
mended inoculation  in  France  was  accused  of 
atheism5 ;  and  Dr.  Jenner  has  probably  been  convict- 
ed of  the  same  offence,  for  not  long  ago  a  zealous 

1  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  1,  t.4,  p.  204. 

*  In  his  Athei  Detecti. 

3  Voltaire's  CEuvres,  t.  20,  p.  111. 
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priest  in  North  Britain  condemned  the  impiety  of 
winnowing  corn  with  a  fan,  as  it  showed,  that 
farmers  diJ  not  rely  on  Providence  for  a  favourable 
breeze'. 

Many  men  scorn  to  have  thought,  that  they  must 
form  an  idea  of  God  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  believe 
in  his  being,  they  were  obliged  to  apprehend  his 
P  action  and  existence.  Were  this  necessary, 
all  that  regard*  the  nature  and  operations  of  God 
would  D  i  and  so  inscrutable.    Look 

to    ;  inning    of    (        ro'fi    Natura    Deorum2, 

where  A06t    of    the    ancients,    who    dared    to 

what  God k,  r  their  opinion;  and  who  will 
not  .  ith  the  orator,  who  calls  them,  not  the 
jud|  but  the  dreams  of  mad- 
nun  P  Neitfa  v1:  I  think,  tint  any  one  will  be  more 
improved  in  his  notion  rning  the  divine  na- 
ture core 
in  hi  torj ,  rioui  in           ice.    'I  hey  i 

an;1  'he    fathers    of    the 
church1.     And  wl  i  learn  more  philoso- 
phical of  th  who,  in 
.anal    Theology,  talks  of  the  personality  of 

l  i 

'Nod pi  .intium  somnia.  Lib.  1, 

p.  201 .  t 
1  Wtrburton,  in  nil  Divine  Legation,  b.  3,  .  that 

10  at  that  time  in  the  church. 
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the  deity  ?  Neither  will  men  be  more  improved 
by  attending  to  what  ancients  or  moderns  have  as- 
serted concerning  God  in  other  respects. — Agatho 
said,  that  God  could  not  undo  what  was  done1; 
Barbeyrac2,  that  he  cannot  lie;  Bentley*  "that 
omnipotence  itself  cannot  create  cogitative  body3." 

If  ever  these  writers  and  talkers  had  thought  on 
this  point  with  the  least  decency,  they  would  be 
cautious  how  they  made  their  apprehension  of  right 
and  wrong  a  rule  for  determining  the  operations 
of  that  vast  power,  universal  and  unchanged,  whose 
laws  are  impressed  on  all  things.  Malebranche4  ob- 
serves truly,  "  We  must  not  think,  that  the  mind 
of  God  has  human  thoughts,  or  that  it  resembles 
ours,  because  we  know  nothing  more  perfect  than 
our  own  minds." — Yet  what  have  not  men  imputed 
to  God  in  conformity  to  their  own  thoughts,  or 
rather  ravings  ?  What  have  not  those  transitory,  ail- 
ing, peevish  beings  imposed  necessarily  on  his  na- 
ture ?  Look  into  any  of  these  writers  :  turn  over 
th<*  pages  of  Wilkins,  one  of  the  best  among  them. 
There  you  will  find  an   inventory  of  God's  attri- 

1  Aristoteles  de  Morib.  lib.  6,  c.  2. 

•Note  on  Puffendorf's  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  lib.  2, 
c.  1.  3  Sermons  on  Atheism. 

4  De  la  Morale,  liv.  3,  c.  9.  Plutarch  says  more.  **  There 
is  no  manner,  [I  use  the  English  version]  of  resemWance  be- 
tween him  and  a  human  being,  either  in  his  nature,  his  wis- 
dom, his  power,  or  his  operations."     Life  of  Coriolanus,. 
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butes,  as  if  he  had  taken  them  from  actual  inspec- 
tion.— The  same#writer  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  that 
God  must  do,  and  all  that  he  has  done.  Was 
Protagoras  more  presumptuous,  (who  was  only  I 
offensive  to  the  Pagans  than  Diagoras1,)  when  he 
said,  "  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  things9  i" 
Thus  they  proceed,  and  their  ignorance  and  petu- 
lance incessantly  advance  each  other.  Being  born 
lately  ti.  s,  the  world  was  lately  made  ;  being 

shortlived    (hem  .   it   must  be  soon   destro . 

Some  have  pronounced  the  reason  of  it's  formati 
otlu  an  how  it  was  made;  and  tl 

made   it    from   nothing. — World- 
makers  seem  to  havfi   been  a  numerous  body  about 
time1;   and  he   dismisses  them  abruptly, 
ing,  that  they  sophisticate  fabulously,  and  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.       Of  their    successors    in    latter 
times  it  is  difficult  t  For  th(  j 

fancy,     that    when 
u r  planet  w  up  out 

of  the  and    pari  re:  r,  we   i 

doubt  whether  Sierr  >r  satiii 

1  '1  !,  th.it  tin  re  were  (it..:  rtion 

undetermined,    (         Lt.4,p.  204. 

•  1 1  Pla- 

to, Tbeestetnij  p,  l  i  i.     I  I  in  the 

dialo 

3  A/.;.a  ouv  t  ,  dux  a£io*  j&rra  c7royfy; 

'  \  <■!.  1,  c.  5. 
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In  the  same  dogmatical  spirit  world-makers  and 
their  associates  are  replete  with  the  discovery  of  final 
causes.  Thus  Sir  Paul  Pliant  sees  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  all  things.  Thus  a  cordelier  desired  his 
auditory  to  bless  the  goodness  of  God,  who  always 
made  the  largest  rivers  pass  by  the  greatest  cities. 
Thus  Hervey,  who,  as  Monboddo,  favoured  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  caudatory  nation,  subjoins  a  final  cause 
for  these  men  having  tails,  usque  acleo  velar i  ea 
loca\  If  this  be  levity,  who  are  to  be  condemned  ? 
If  some  will  act  the  mountebank,  they  are  not  to 
wonder,  that  mankind  smile  at  their  extravagance. 
This  audacious  scrutiny,  this  blasphemous  explana- 
tion of  God's  essence  and  attributes,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  reserve  of  Newton's  philosophy. 
Maclaurin2  observes,  that  "  he  gives  repeated  cau- 
tions, that  he  presumes  not  by  the  use  of  the  term 
(attraction)  to  define  the  nature  of  the  power,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  acts  :"  And  shall  any  man, 
when  Newton  could  not  apprehend  the  operation  of 
a  law  of  matter,  pretend  to  reveal  the  nature  of  that 
power,  to  which  attraction  is  but  a  subordinate  ener- 
gy ?  I  confess,  that  I  am  far  from  such  confidence, 
I  conceive,  that  the  more  a  reasonable  unprejudiced 
man  contemplates  the  universal  cause,  the  more  he 
will  be  persuaded  of  it's  influence,  but  the  less  he 

1  Exercitat.  de  Geneal.  Animal. 

5  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,  b.  2,  c.  1. 
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will  find  himself  able  to  apprehend  it's  nature  and 
agency.  I  should  not  even  speak  of  God,  unless 
my  silence  might  be  construed  into  indifference  or 
disbelief ;  or  if  others  had  not  attached  their  own 
crude  and  blasphemous  notions  to  his  name. — 1  con- 
clud  bag,  that  I  believe,  that 

men,  the  Earth,  and  the  imi  ct  in  conformity 

to  laws  impressed  on  them  by  God,  the  author  of 
nature;  and  that  God  is  incompivhensiK 

OF  THE   SOIL    IN    AN    AN  1  NT    STAT 

keley  argued,  that  there  was  no  matter  in  the 

WO!-]  ins  to  be  as  old  as  Gor- 

l  vn    the   <  B        ley's  er- 

to  which  I  r 
iller  elucidation  o(  many  points  concern 

lid,  that  the  viniv 

,     Of     v. 

-  i  ;  riodplej 
and  r. 
•  i 

12. 

lv.ic.int  (1 

l .  i .  lo. 
f:  tbc  iopbisra  proceeded  from  a  felts 

j>.   1,  C,  b,  p.  I  It*. 
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Sy steme  de  la  Nature, — This  seems  to  me  directly 
controverted  by  innumerable  observations :  there 
are  surely  two,  perhaps  many  substances,  in  the 
world. 

Bacon1  says,  "There  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  pneumatical  ;  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  body  is  by  detaining  the  spirit."  He  ex- 
plains himself  afterward,  "  No  body  known  unto 
us  here  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Earth  is  without 
spirit,  &c.  ;  and  this  spirit,  whereof  we  speak,  is 
not  some  virtue,  or  energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  but 
plainly  a  body  rare  and  invisible.  Neither  is  that 
body  air,  no  more  than  wine  is  water ;  but  a  body 
rarefied,  of  akin  to  air,  but  much  different  from  itV 
— This  seems  to  be  ascertained  by  various  experi- 
ments. Thus  then  there  are  two  substances  in  the 
world,  gross  or  brute  matter,  and  subtle  or  active 
matter  :  to  call  these  one  and  the  same  is  to  con- 
found all  distinctions. 

Man  therefore  consists  of  two  substances  ;  a  sen- 
sible form  called  body,  and  an  active  principle  called 
spirit.  Some  religious  persons  have  contended  for 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  thinking,  that,  if 
they  admitted  it  to  be  material,  they  lessened  their 
argument  for  it's  immortality.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, that  Locke,  who  favoured  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  has   been  censured    by   many;  and  the 

1  History  of  Life  and  Death-  *  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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Cardinal  de  Polignac,  in  his  Anti-Lucretius',  after 
mentioning  Locke's  doubts  on  this  subject,  ex- 
claims: "I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  this  fatal, 
melancholy,  and  unnatural  contempt  of  self — this 
rage  for  death,  which  induces  men  to  desire  wholly 
to  perish."  But  whence  are  wc  to  conclude,  that 
the  soul  must  perish,  because  it  is  material ;  or  sur- 
vive, because  it  is  immaterial  ?  Locke'  spoke  with 
great  temper,  in   c  Ct  :   he  says, 

"The  difficulty  to  conceive  either  (that  the  soul  is 
material  or  immaterial)  will,  while  either  alone  is  in 
his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the  contrary  ;  an 
unfair  way,  which  some  men  take  with  them- 
es, wh^,  I  of  the  i:  ness 
of  something   they  find   in   one,  throw  them*  I 

•ntiy  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though  alto- 
gether  as   unintelligible    to    an    unbiassed    un  ; 

If  men  be  determined   to  force  a  conclusion  on 

in  this  point,  it  i  mat 

nmaleri  cal1, 

let  t.           ho  erapl  ey  may. 

8  Human  Understands   ,  b.  i.  c    >.  i.  6. 
[i  and  meani  nothing  : 

What  !':, 

It     IS    Sl'.tllc 

thai  wo  |  lli"  't  i« 

*    powerful    r  '  lliat   is  not   matter,   fcc."   li!>.   1. 

c.  8.    N 
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Had  they  said,  in  conformity  to  Irenaeus,  that  the 
soul  is  incorporeal  only  by  comparison  with  the  body, 
they  would  have  spoken  with  prudence.  All  that 
we  know  existing  in  the  world  is  material ;  in  this 
sense  earth  and  the  electric  fluid  are  material,  as 
worms  and  men  are  animated. 

It  is  not  merely,  that  the  opinion — that  the  soul 
is  material,  seemed  to  impair  it's  immortality,  but  it 
also  discountenanced  many  wondrous  systems,  and 
it  prevented  their  founders  from  fancying  expedients 
at  pleasure  to  escape  the  absurdities  of  their  wild 
hypotheses  and  wilder  conclusions.  An  immaterial 
soul  acted  latterly  the  same  part  in  our  religious 
world,  as  occult  qualities  did  anciently  in  the  philo- 
sophical. 

Some,  in  order  to  escape  the  various  difficulties 
of  their  false  reasoning,  have  divided  the  soul  into 
the  rational,  concupiscible1,  and  irascible ;  others 
have  given  men  two  souls,  the  sensitive  and  the  ra- 
tional. This  multiplication  of  souls  BufFon2  em- 
ploys purposely  to  preserve  the  relationship  between 
the  inferior  animals  and  man  ;  he  denied  their 
kindred  with  him  by  the  noble  and  rational  side  of 
the  family,  but  he  admitted  their  affinity  by  the 
plebeian  and  the  sensitive. 

Dicsearchus3  wrote  against    the   immortality  of 

1  Diog.  Laert.  p.  240.     Plato  did  so. 
'Discours  sur  la  Nature  des  Animaux, 
s  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  1. 
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the  soul.     I  suppose  he  must  have  reasoned  on  this 
point  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  acceptation,  that  it 
inhabited  the  mid  air,  and  flitted  with  the  breeze, 
and  that  it  went  to  Elysium  and  to  Hades,  which 
even  Plato1  calls  mythological  talcs;  for  everything 
in  this  world,  according  to  our  observation,  is  effec- 
tually immortal  ■  ;  life  and  death  to  us  arc  to  nature 
but  a  variation  of  form,  and.  a  succession  of  being, 
or,  to  use  an   expression  oi   the  Hindoos',  "  all 
that   animates  living  creatures,  and  causes  the  in- 
crease and   support  of  plants,  is   waking  and  dor- 
mant, or  passing  from  a  state  of  energy  to  repu 
Many   philosophers   in   different  parts  of  the  world 
have  imagined,  that  the  soul  or  man  was  a  portion 
of  the  divine  essence  : 

Whatevi  r  Inrea  and  nil  Sin  !  is  thine, 

Embodied  portions  of  the  soul  divine1. 

The  conception,  though  presumptuous,  is  of  great 
sublimity. 

'O.  ,  De  Repub. 

lib.  I.  p. 

'PlAtDMjSj  tint  souls  md  bodiei  are  immortal.     Be 
also,  tli.it,  ii  they  perished,  rbere  would  be  no  generation  of 
animals    D     L   .   •   Lib,  l<». 

*  Sir  W.  JoOtt,   vol.  :■;.  p,  7 1,  7  :. 

*Poei  Stoic,  translated  by  Weat  Dean 

animum  per  lutur.im  return   omnium    intcntum    n  comiih-an- 
leiDj  Cm  1   the  opinion  I  I  and    the 

Stoic  said,   thai   the  p*V*  ptrv.ulcd  every  thing,  as  the  soul  the 
body.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  fl 
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The  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  souL 
and  the  seat  of  the  soul,  are  not  few.  Servetus1, 
it  is  said,  in  the  fifth  book  on  the  Trinity,  reasons 
at  length  to  prove,  that  the  blood  is  the  soul  of 
man.  Marat,  of  sanguinary  memory,  had  made 
experiments,  from  which  he  concluded,  that  it  re- 
sided in  the  pineal  gland  ;  and  Pythagoras,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius5,  said,  that  the  soul  re- 
sided between  the  head  and  heart.  I  have  also  read 
a  treatise,  in  which  the  learned  author  accounted  for 
the  operation  of  the  soul  and  body  on  hydraulic 
principles ;  and  many  ether  grave  hypotheses  of  a 
like  kind  I  omit  mentioning,  as  they  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  levity  of  modern  infidels.  I  proceed 
to  questions  of  more  importance, — the  independent 
and  separate  existence  of  the  soul. 

Some  have  argued,  that  souls  existed  before  the 
bodies  to  which  they  are  united  J,  and  some  that  they 

1  Wotton's  preface,  p.  29.  Thus  in  Leviticus,  c.  17,  ver.  13  : 
*'  The  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof  5  whosoever  eateth  it 
shall  be  cut  off." 

Diog.  Laert.  p.  586. 

3  King  James  decided  against  it.  Anima  non  venit  ex  traduce* 
B.  Dorou,  p.  63.  "Woilaston  wrote  the  following  passage: 
*'  The  soul  is  clothed  by  a  fine  body  before  it  comes  into  the 
world.  Souls  when  they  are  first  created  are  joined  to  their 
bodies  naturally  spiritual,  and  souls  are  never  separated  from 
VOL,    II.  2  D 
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were  created  for  them.  Some  have*  asserted,  that 
all  who  live,  have  lived  already, — this  is  the  opinion 
of  the  bonzes1,  who  affirm,  "  that  the  good  and 
evil  of  the  present  life  is  designed  as  a  reward  or 
punishment  for  what  was  done  in  a  preexistent 
state." 

Others  have  asserted,  that  this  present  life  is  but 
a  prelude  to  another  :  and  of  these  some  maintain, 
that  this  future  life  shall  be  happy  or  miserable  in 
eme  from  it's  commencement ;  while  others 
think,  that  there  is  a  middle  state  for  those,  who 
are  not  so  bad  as  to  be  damned  for  ever,  and  not  so 
good  as  to  be  admitted  to  th  of  the  eternally 

blessed  without  istigation.     How  this  prepa- 

ratory correction  is  to  be  effected  has  been  variously 
imagined  ;  and  regions  and  means  of  misery  and 
beatitude  have  also  excited  the  ingenuity  of  be- 
The  followers  oi'  Fo  have  carried  this 
illation  beyond  all  others.  They  conceive,  that 
the  supreme  and  final  vnd  of  the  most  virtuous  is 
annihilation1.  V\Te  are  also  told,  that  the  religion 
of  Fo  originated  in  a  dream  of  Mingti* :  and  why 

fine  spiritual  bodies,  neither  before  they  come  into  the 
body,  nor  whilst  they  are  in  it,  nor  after  they  are  parted  from 
it."      I  Nat.  Delia,  note  on  p.  Ij 

'Dii  Halde,  vol.  3,.  p.  273.  « Ibid.  p.  51. 

3  Ibid  D.  35. 
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not  ?  Are  we  not  informed,  that  Maignan,  a  reli- 
gious minim,  studied  in  his  sleep,  and  that  the  de- 
monstrations of  theorems  used  to  awaken  him  with 
joy? 

How  annihilation  should  promote  happiness  is 
not  easily  to  be  comprehended  by  us  ;  particularly 
as  it  is  a  principle  with  many  of  our  philosophers, 
that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  :  nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
jectured, how  it  got  authority  among  men.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  metempsychosis,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  followers  of  Fo,  prepares  them  for  anni- 
hilation— -that  consummation  devoutly  wished  for  by 
them  ; — it  might  have  proceeded  from  a  figure  of 
speech.  It  was  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  who  condemned  his  sons  to  death  for  con- 
spiring to  reinstate  Tarquin,  was  manifest  in  the 
younger  Brutus,  when  he  slew  the  tyrant  Caesar, 
Thus  Achilles  addresses  Agamemnon — 

Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer  : — 

or,  as  Gratiano  to  Shylock, 


Thy  currish  spirit 


Govern'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
E'en  from  the  gallows  did  thy  fell  soul  fleet, 
And  while  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee  :  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Such  vehement  expressions  may  have  suggested 

2  D  2 
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"  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  souls — an 
opinion  very  ancient,  and  very  general. — 1  do  not 
Bay,  that  niv  suppti  I   proved  by  what  I  have 

advanced  :  but  unhappily  we  have  too  many  reasons 
for    kn  interpr- 

the   m 
the  most  pernu .  5. — I  have  only  attem; 

to  (\  ;:  might  have  originated. 

literal  o    I  wnu-lv  seven  Ofl 

bonzes  and  ,  cription ;  and  on  all 

those,  v  them. —  1 

,  "  that  I  10  are    f<  nd  of  popular  notions 

;  of  drunke:  ul  finish 

them  in  a  dream  in g  to  a  belief  in  visionary 

:ure  ex:  Such  a  is  do  not 

seem   to  b-  le  of 

China  — Tf  hinks  u:  ed,  ami 

.  matter- 
or  writing,  without  vulvar  abuse,  or  bei 

subjects'  \\  inflictions.    The  reason  is,  no  rc- 

corpoiate  body  of  pr i 
is   recogni/td   l>y   ri  — Such  ns  affect 

)f  that   empire  as  all  other  speculative 
points  influence  disputants  in  are  not 

prohibit  d  l»v  the  clergy  and  their  laws.     1 ! 
strictions  and  penalties,  the  clergy  inform  us,  are  cn- 

lDuH.ildc,vol.n,p. ': 
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acted  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  but  before  this 
doctrine  becomes  current,  let  the  clergy  show  their 
love  and  attention  to  the  people,  not  by  egotism  bat 
by  actions. 

If  any  man  reason  erroneously,  let  him  be  re- 
futed :  and  if  his  errours  in  argument  affect  morali- 
ty,  let  not  only  his  logical  defects  be  shown ;  but 
let  his  character,  if  it  be  vicious,  should  this  assist 
their  cause,  be  exposed  with  his  arguments.  It  is 
no  uncommon  remark,  though  seldom  openly  pro- 
fessed, that  many  things  false  in  themselves  are  bene- 
ficial to  society  ;  that  it  is  goad  to  keep  the  people  in 
errour  and  prejudice,  and  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  forbidden  fruit  to  them. — I  should 
consider  it  a  fact,  that  truth  is  better  than  falsehood, 
that  honesty  is  better  than  fraud,  though  every  man 
in  the  world  asserted  the  contrary.  I  consider  it  also 
indisputable,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  reform, 
according  to  his  opportunities  and  means,  whatever 
he  perceives  to  be  false  or  pernicious.  I  go  still 
further  ;  I  am  persuaded,  that,  if  reason  have  fair 
play,  truth  must  ultimately  prevail ;  and  I  hold  it 
also  incontrovertible,  that  they,  who  would  stop 
investigation  by  hooting  and  slander,  or  by  invoking 
the  hand  of  power  to  defend  their  tenets,  declare. 
their  own  impotency,  and  the  weakness  of  their. 
cause. 

We  have  supposed,  that  the  soul  of  man  is   a 
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highly  refined  substance,  and  that  it   is  immortal  : 

the    nature  of  it's   immortality  has  been   variously 

fancied.     Some   oi^    these  imaginations   are  gross, 

some  odious  or  d  and  some  are  traced  in  a 

6train  of    poetry  not  beneath   the   exalted  expres- 

tus'j  who  said,  that  the  pure  soul, 

which  was  immersed  in  sense,  like  a  dank  vapour, 

kindled    with     diffic  and    with    difficulty 
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arguments  for  the  first  part  of  this  position  :  the 
arguments  of  one  are  the  arguments  of  all.  I  shall 
refer  to  Wilkins !  and  Wollaston  on  this  occasion : 
the  former  says,  i(  The  third  and  last  argument  I 
proceed  to  speak  to,  was  from  the  necessity  of  this 
principle  to  the  vindication  of  divine  providence. — 
Nothing  is  more  universally  acknowledged,  than 
that  God  is  good  and  just ;  that  well-being  shall  be 
rewarded,  and  evil  actions  punished  by  him.  And 
yet  we  see,  that  his  dispensations  in  this  life  are 
many  times  promiscuous  and  uncertain.  The  worst 
of  men  are  sometimes  in  the  best  condition. "  Yet 
this  writer,  in  arguing  for  the  existence  of  God  in 
his  chapter  entitled,  Of  Providence  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  World*,  uses  the  following  words: 
— "  that  general  success,  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  doth  accompany  honest  and  virtu- 
ous actions :  and  the  punishment  and  vengeance, 
that  one  time  or  other  in  this  world  usually  b'efol 
such  as  are  wicked.  J3oth  virtue  and  vice,  generally 
and  for  the  most  part,  being  sufficiently  distinguished 

1  Wilkins,  Nat.  Relig.  lib.  1,  c.  1 1 ,  p.  151 .  Plato  is  extremely 
incensed  against  those  poets  in  their  relations  concerning  the 
Gods  and  virtue  ;  saying,  that  they  render  many  wicked,  and 
that  they  corrupt  the  good.  De  Repub.  lib.  2,  p.  5Q5.  He  re- 
peats the  same,  de  Legib.  lib.  2,  p.  /Q3  :  and  in  lib.  10,  p.  £54, 
he  calls  the  opinion,  that  bad  men  are  prosperous  and  happy, 
a  vulgar  conceit. 

2  Lib.  l,c.  7. 
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by  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life."  And 
again1,  '*  he  (God)  doth  generally  give  a  blessing 
and  success  to  honest  and  good  enterprises,  and  blasts 
the  contrary  with  signal  judgments,  and  marks  of 
displeasure."  Then  why  is  a  future  state  requisite  to 
vindicate  God,  as  Wiikins  indecently  and  arrogantly 
asserts  ?  He  affirms,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  him, 
that  the  good  are  rewarded,  and  that  the  vicious  aru 
punished  in  this  life.  Why  then  should  we  pre- 
sume, that  there  must  be  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion ?  Does  he  mean  to  ray  with  Turnbull2,  that, 
because  the  virtuous  are  happy  here,  there  must  be 
a  future  state  of  happiness,  that  they  may  be  e\ 
lastingly  happy  ?  or  that,  because  the  vicious  are 
miserable  here,  there  must  be  a  hereafter  of  misery 
superinduced  to  their  temporal  sufferings3  ? 

If  these  writers  be  intelligible,  the  sum  of  their 
argument  is  this  :  the  virtuous  arc  so  happy,  and  the 
vicious  so  miserable,  thar  we  must  conclude  God  is 
just:  and  the  virtuous  are  so  miserable,  and  the  vi- 

1  Wiikins,  lib.  2,  f.  Q.  "Principles  ility,  p.  4. 

•  WeUaston goes  further:  he  imagines,  that  tin-  contusion  In 

this  revert  is  for  the  purpose  of  afTbrdii  iment  for  n  fu- 

ture state.  Hii  t:  "  if  good  and  bad  men  are  respective- 

ly treated  accord. ng  to  reason,  they  ma]  be  bo  treated  if  this  and 
another  to  follow  be  tal  •  .  into  the  aCOOOOt ;  and  , 

haps  it  is  as  I  I  |  t    to  think,  in  order  to  con- 

vince us  of  the  certainty  of  a  fature  state,  that  in  that 

kind  have  been  so  numerous."  Rel.  Nat.  Del  in.  s.  0,  p.  114. 
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clous  so  happy,  that  we  must  conclude,  there  must 
be  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
That  isj  God  is  so  just  and  unjust  here,  we  are 
obliged  to  infer,  that  he  must  be  absolutely  just 
elsewhere.  This  is  false  reasoning  :  if  we  assume 
a  future  state ;  and  if  we  assume,  that  the  dispen- 
sations in  this  life  are  frequently  unjust ;  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  same  casualties  will  occur  in  all 
places  under  the  same  government.  Let  me  add, 
that,  according  to  their  reasoning,  this  future  state 
of  retribution  is  formed  not  to  punish  all  the  vicious, 
or  to  reward  all  the  virtuous,  for  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  greater  po*  tion  of  the  good  and  bad  meet  their 
rewards  in  this  life  ;  but  to  reward  some  suffering 
saints,  and  to  punish  some  prosperous  sinners. 

I  have  not  dominion  over  my  belief  to  acquiesce 
in  such  reasoning,  nor  powers  of  fancy  to  raise  up 
at  will  new  worlds  and  definitive. modes. of  being; 
nor  do  I  presume  to  say  what  God  must  do,  to  vin- 
dicate his  justice  :  I  look  no  further  to  be  satisfied, 
that  God  is  just. 

Of  man  what  see  we,  but  his  station  here, 
Fj-om  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer 1  ? 

Is  it  not  admitted,,  that  virtue  and  vice  generally 
receive  their  deserts  ?  is  it  not  then  as  fair  and  as 
easy  a  supposition,  that  in  the  few  apparent  anoma- 

1  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  part  l,  v.  19. 
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lies  in  the  retribution  of  men's  deserts  we  do  not  sec 
or  apprehend  the  whole   scheme  of  providence, 
as  to  pronounce  on  ;  injustice  of  God's 

administration  ? 

Can   we  assent,  that  tl.  nplain  do  not 

deserve  their  sir.  jam  to  Wil- 

kins  and  Wollaston,  to  certify  for  us  on  this  occa- 
sion.    "  One  c!  iv  which 
makes  men   apt   to  complain,  that  God's  v 
unequal,  is  because  they  do  not  consider,  that  t! 
own                                  ide  and  folly  of  our  QtttJ 
to  ascribe  all  the  good  we  enjoy  to  our 
and  merit,  and   to  murmur  an  ' 

1  for  the  .  than  which  nothing  can 

be  more  false  and  unequal'." — .  tin  :   "  tf 

that  de.c  t  do  usually  complain  most  V   1  I 

docs  it  appear,  that  i  hich  many  n 

endure,  arc  not  ! 

t o  Wilkins  :— "  and   th  who 

have   been   obft  ( 

;u,but  a: 
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Epictetus1  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  and  more 
strenuously  the  late  Theophilus  Lindsey  uttered  the 
same  sentiment  to  one,  who  observed  to/  him  while 
in  a^ony  on  his  death-bed,  "  Your  favourite  maxim 
will  support  you — 'Whatever  is,  is  right,'"  "No," 
said  the  exalted  moralist,  "  whatever  is,  is  best." 

But    how   dare    these   murmurers,  emphatically 
called  in  the  Jewish  religion  children  of  rebellion, 
assert,  that  any  thing  is   unjust  in  God's  govern- 
ment ? — Is  tod  to  be  tried  before  their  judicature  ; 
and  condemned  and  vindicated  by  their  wisdom,  and 
their  inventions  ? — Have  they  investigated,  do  they 
comprehend  the  whole  ceconomy  of  Nature,  or  any 
the  smallest  part  of  it  ?     What  do  they  say  them- 
selves ?  out  of  their    own    mouths    will    i   convict 
them : — "  Some    things    seem    to  be  evil,    which 
would  not   appear  to    be   such,    if   we    could   see 
through  the  wtiole  contexture  of  things2." — "  Men 
ought  to  be  considered  as  members  of  families,  na- 
tions, mankind,  the  universe,  from  which  they  can- 
not be  separated  :  and  then  from  the  very  condition 
of  their  being  it  will  appear,  that  there  must   be 
great  inequalities3. " 

1  Thou  fool,  dost  thou  desire  that,  which  may, be  most  con- 
venient for  thee  ?  And  what  can  then  be  better  than  what  God 
appoints  ?  Lib.  2,  c.  7. 

5  P.  71.  In  answer  to  the  apparent  physical  evil  in  the  world. 

5  P.  113. 
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To  conclude  this  point :  in  order  to  be  a\ 
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justice,  I  cannot  withhold  expressing  at  once  my 
horrour  and  resentment  at  such  insolence  and  blas- 
phemy.— Of  all  dogmas,  that  of  the  torments  of 
Hell  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  notions  of  justice. 
For  no  one  motive,  for  which  man  punishes  man, 
can  human  beings  be  punished  hereafter,  except  for 
revenge.  Not  for  example  ;  for  who,  except  the 
damned,  can  witness  the  agony  of  the  damned? 
not  for  correction,  for  this  is  their  state  of  ultimate 
existence.  Future  punishments  must  be  inflicted 
through  vengeance  ;  a  motive  which  is  rejected  from 
all  the  codes  of  civilized  nations  ;  yet  shall  the 
clergy  attribute  this  to  God. — What ! — Shall  mor- 
tal man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  The  opinion  of 
future  punishments  is  miserable,  melancholy,  and 
blasphemous.  I  know  nothing  more  absurd, — 
nothing  more  offensive,  in  all  the  absurd,  repulsive, 
and  unjust  dogmas  of  the  most  barbarous  nations, 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  torments  of  Hell  as  a  ne- 
cessary sequel  to  justify  God's  administration  on 
Earth ;  and  when  we  consider,  that  they  are  held 
to  be  eternal,  their  extravagance  and  cruelty  are  un- 
bounded.— Tillotson '  argues,  that  the  torments  of 
Hell  are  eternal,  in  opposition  to  some,  who  were 
disposed  to  lessen  their  endless  duration. — I  per- 
ceive little  difference,  whether  these   horrours   be 

1  Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  31 c>. 
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nal,  or  almost  eternal  :  for,  as  South'  says,  in 
condemning  those  who  were  disposed  to  limit  their 
perpetuity,  supposing,  "  that  after  a  certain  revolu- 
tion and  period  of  time  th 
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transitory  affliction.  To  believe,  that  our  fellow 
men  shall  be  tormented  everlastingly,  though  we 
had  lived  ourselves  as  no  mortal  ever  lived,  is  suffi- 
cient to  throw  all  thinking,  feeling  men  into  a  despe- 
rate and  helpless  melancholy.  If  any  opinion  might 
require  the  exertions  of  government,  it  would  be 
preaching  so  malignant  and  hideous  a  dogma1.  On 
a  similar  occasion  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  petitioned 
to  interfere ;  but  he  excused  himself,  saying,  that, 
if  the  people  of  Neufchatel  took  pleasure  in  being 
damned  eternally,  he  would  not  deprive  them  of 
that  consolation. 

It  is  customary  to  dwell  on  the  wonderful  bene- 
fits, which  society  derives  from  eternal  torments  be- 
ing inculcated  among  mankind. — But  of  all  men, 
who  have  descanted  on  this  topic,  Paley  stands 
among  the  first.  He  says",  that  "  virtue  is  the  do- 
ing good  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness  :" — 
"  That  everlasting  happiness  is  the  motive  of  human 
virtue. "  Then  no  act  is  good,  which  is  not  done 
with  reference  to  Heaven  or  Hell  ;  and  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  all,  who  have  not  believed,  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  everlasting  happiness,  are  pre- 
cluded from  performing  a  good  action.  I  should 
observe,  that  Gisborne*  agrees  with  Paley  in  his  de- 

1  Plato  treats  them  with  great  abhorrence.  De  Repub.  lib.  3, 
p.  610. 

8  Essays,  vol.  1,  c.  7.  s  Inquiry,  &c. 
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finition :  and  Ward!,  a  writer  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, toys,  "that  this  definition  is  thoroughly 
sound."  Have  these  men  never  thought  ?  Arc 
they  monks,  and  have  they  newr  walked  beyond 
tha  precincts  of  the  ?     Perhaps    Paley   I 

explain   this  mystery  himself.     In   his  chapter  on 

S,  lie  says  :   M  An  ad  asserting  th 

or  his  b  lid  of  the  justice  of  his  client's  cause  :  in 
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and  ten  thousand  others  have  also   affirmed,  that, 
were  the  belief  of  an  emigration  and   perdition  of 
souls  discredited,,  the  moral  economy  of  life  would 
be  deranged,  and  the  absolute  ruin  of  society  im- 
mediately ensue. — What   person   ever   spoke   less 
than  extravagantly  of  their  own  professional  merits  ? 
"What,  says  the  grammarian,  would  become  of  litera- 
ture, were  I  not  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  language  ? 
What,  says  the  empiric,  would  become  of  human 
nature,  were  I  not  ready  to  minister  to  the  ailing  ? 
Learning  is  nought  without  my  assistance,  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.     What,  says   the  catholic  priest, 
would  become  of  you,  were   I   not  to  wash  you 
when  born,  and  anoint  you  when  dead  ?  You  would 
live  in  filth,  and  die  in  wickedness.     What  would 
become  of  you,  says  the  Chinese  carpenter,  without 
my  art'  ?  Like  a  dog,  you  would  be  thrown  uncoffin- 
ed  into  a  hole.     If  we  be  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
professions  by  the  eulogies  of  the   members  who 
compose  them,  there  will  be  no  end  to  our  super- 
lative admiration.     We  must  judge  men,  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  impartial  evidence  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstantial is  often   not  less  instructive  than  the 
direct. 

Were  a  belief  in  Hell  of  such  overbearing  im- 

1  The  Chinese,  says  du  Halde,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  love  life  to  a 
foible ;  and  yet  the  poor  especially  are  still  more  afraid  of 
wanting  a  coffin  after  death. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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portance  in  governing  the  moral  world,  would  not 
every  theorist'  concerning  morality  consider  thib 
damned  a   first,  and   midst,  and  last    in  his 

speculations:   b  m   this  being  the  fact,  in  a 

summary  which  I  ha  D  of  the  most  celebrated 

writers  on  this  subject'   scarcely  one  has  boi  iwed  a 
single  observation  on  this  dogma.     Were  it's  op 
tion  of  such  vital   interest    in   withholding  criminal 
intents,   would  not  die  tragic  poets  recur  to  it,  who 
are  so  fund  oi   [  . 

.d  not  they,  who  are  so  iond  of  all  the  pomp  and 

circumttanc<  ,  invocations*  prodigies,  pro- 

phecies, frequently  employ  it:  I  find  miraculuiis  inter- 

i  ions,  and  all  the  terrours  of  this  world,  conjured 
up  on  various  occasions  ;  but  those  oi  another,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  have  scarcely  ever  been  employed, 
and  QflNeX  With  effect  In  the  Fatal  Cariosity' a 
thought  of  future  puni>hmcnt  occurs  to  Wilmot,  as 
he  proceeds  to  stab  the  supposed  stranger  ;  but  it 
ird  him  for  a  moment  from  executing 
his   murderous  puipo Iff.      This  may   be  called  the 

Lt&ye  side  <  f  the  argument ;  yet,  if  we  a 
it  affirmatively,  we  shall  attain  the  same  conclusion. 
When  CEdlpUS4  finds,  thai  he  has  committed  pani- 

*  Ut  trpgki  aajameoti  cxitum  boo 

'  A 
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tide  and  incest,  he  does  not  reflect  on  Pluto  and 
Erebus,  but  on  those  worldly  considerations^  dis- 
grace to  his  character,  and  infamy  to  his  innocent 
children.     What  boding  haunts  Macbeth r  ? 


-  That  which  accompanies  old  age, 


As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have,  but  in  the'r  stead 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  but  dare  not. 

If  to  believe  in  future  punishments  be  so  essen- 
tially advantageous  to  morality,  surely  we  should  find 
the  firmest  believers  the  most  perfect  moralists.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  we  often  find  the  greatest  devotees 
the  greatest  profligates.  Witness  the  belief  and  con- 
duct of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt2,  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia5, 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France4,  of  William  the 
Second  of  Prussia4 ;  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  En- 
gland, the  defender  of  the  faith;  of  Constantine, 

1  Act  5.  s.  3. 

2  Ptolemy  Philopater  assumed  the  character  of  priest  of  Cy- 
bele,  beat  the  drum  himself,  &c.  Plutarch,  Cleomenes.  Polybius 
says,  he  was  given  up  to  wine  and  women.  Lib.  5,  c.  8. 

5  Tooke's  Catharine,  vol.  1,  p.  123. 

4  Henri  lit  melait  avec  ses  mignons  la  religion  et  la  de- 
bauche.     Note  4  on  c.  1  of  the  Henriadc. 

5  Scgur,  Histoire  de  Guillaume  II,  ends  his  character  thus  : 
L' alliance  de  la  volupte  et  de  la  superstition  etonne  constamment 
la  raison,  et  se  renouvelle.  T.  1,  p.  51. 

2  E   2 
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concerning  whom  it  has  been  observed,  that,  as 
he  became  confirmed  in  his  belief,  he  declined 
in  virtue.  But  it  may  be  said,  these  were  kings, 
and  this  paradoxical  conduct  in  them  is  attribu- 
table to  their  unnatural  situation.  I  believe  in  this 
respect  their  conduct  is  not  peculiar  ;  and  I  appeal 
to  every  person's  experience,  if  they  have  not  known 
individuals,  not  unlike  the  count  de  Brion,  who, 
according  tod.1  Retz',  made  a  salma  gimdi  of  sin- 
ning and  devotion. 

The  same  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  large 
bodies  of  dm  n.  Robertson3,  as  1  have  mentioned, 
relates,  that  numbers  went  to  the  croisades,  in- 
duced by  a  belief,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  world 
at  hand.  Yet  it  appears,  that  "  they  were," 
as  Joinville  remarks5,  "more  depraved  than  the 
soldiers  of  any  other  armies,  which  have  been 
known."  What  says  la  Harpe*  in  his  summary 
account  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  whose 
expeditions  were  in  a  great  measure  professedly  un- 
dertaken to  plant  Christianity  ? — "  That  piety  and 
(mil,  bbery  and  devn  til  II,  mingled  in  all  their 

operations."     Such  was  the  character  of  those  very 

1  M 

•Ch.nWs  tin-  Fifth,    not.-  18, C.  1. 

•St.  lv  de  ti  Cm  ral«  p.  139 

4  Aim';;  Pioto*i  voyage,  t.  a,  p.  440. 
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Portuguese,  who  formerly  in  India  were  guilty,  in- 
dividually and  politically,  of  plunder,  peculation, 
treachery,  and  blood  ;  yet  who  lost  their  Indian 
empire  by  the  same  untoward  zeal  for  propagating 
their  religion,  which  now  urges  English  missionaries 
and  their  masters,  amidst  all  their  crimes,  to  hazard 
the  English  dominion  in  the  East. 

Look  to  the  leading  classes  of  nations.  D' Argens l 
said  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  that,  after 
processions  of  debauchery  in  the  morning,  they 
made  processions  in  the  garb  of  penitents  in  the 
evening.  Look  to  whole  nations.  Stewart"  ob- 
serves, that  the  orientals  spend  one  half  of  the  day 
in  performing  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  other 
in  performing  acts  of  knavery. 

If  the  belief  of  future  punishments  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  morality  of  nations,  as  we  are  informed  by- 
preachers,  it  may  be  asked,  Did  ever  any  nation,  or 
any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  exist,  who  dis- 
believed them  ?  Yes,  many  individuals.  Collins3 
was  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  of 
men.     MarmonteP  writes  the  same  of  Helvetius ; 

1  Reflections  on  a  Happy  Life,  c.  8. 
a  Apocalypse  of  Nature,  p.  198. 

3  His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  so  liberal,  that  his  li- 
brary was  open  to  his  antagonists. 

4 II  n'y  avoit  pas  un  meilleur  homme.  Mem.  t.  2,  p.  116. 
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and  Adam  Smith1  has  added  a  golden  reputation  to 
the  immortal  talents  of  Hume. 

Yes,  many  bodies  of  men. — The  Sadducees* 
among  the  Jews  disbelieved  a  state  of  future  retri- 
bution.— Were  they  the  most  immoral  of  all  the 
sects  in  Judea  ?  And  were  those  who  believed  in 
this  supcrhumanizing  state  eminently  moral  ?  Di- 
rectly the  reverse.  The  Pharisees,  who  believed, 
were  vicious  and  despised ;  the  Sadducees,  who, 
disbelieved,  rivalled  almost  the  virtue  of  the  Stoic 
schco!. 

From  individuals  and  portions  of  nations  1 
inquire,  whether  any  nation  have  existed  without 
a  belief  in  the  torments  of  Hell.  M any — and  in 
ry  state  of  society,  from  barbarous  communities 
to  civilized,  populous,  and  extensive  empires.  Nei- 
ther  the   Rafters5,   nor    the    Hottentots',    nor    the 

1  I  it  used  to  be  print  I  ; : 

but  Bfl  it  gave  the  infidel  his  due  praise,   it  has  been  frequently 

!<  mned,  and  I  believe  in  the  latest  editions  it  1ms  been  pi- 
ously omit  u  I. 

•  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  SfukklCHI,  where  many  tiling 
collected  concerning  them. 

5  Vanderkemp,  in  the  Missionary  Transactions  to  the  South 
Sea,  .  <h,it  he  never  perceived  any  religion  among  them, 

or  even  that  they  had  any  notion  of  t!  ">d. 

'Vaillant's  Travels  in  Africa,  c.   from  Soldana    Bay    to 
Tape.     ALo  La  Harpe,  AbrVgc  des  Voyages,  t.  3.  p.  4 
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mountaineers  of  Kayn1,  nor  the  highlanders  of 
Tipra2,  nor  the  Sumatrans3,  who  are  uncontami- 
nated  with  Mahometanism,  have  any  notion  of  a  fu- 
ture state — nor  the  Ostiacs4,  nor  the  Formosans5, 
nor  the  Chinese*  "  Few  in  China,"  says  Sir  George 
Staunton*5,  <c  carry  their  objects  to  be  attained  by 
devotion  beyond  this  life."  The  same  is  related  of 
the  Arabian  tribes7,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Californias8,  and  of  many  hordes  of 
the  northern  Indians.  Hearne9  says :  "  I  never 
found  any  of  them,  that  had  the  least  idea  of  futu- 
rity." Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew 
Islands  !0,  or  the  Druses11,  any  notion,  apprehension, 

'Symes's  Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  44/. 
8  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  I89. 
8  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  258. 
4  La  Harpe,  Abrege,  &c,  t.  9,  p.  155. 
sDu  Halde,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO. 

6  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Embassy,  &c,  vol.  2,  p.  198.  Du  Halde 
says,  that  the  Chinese  are  more  skilled  in  carrying  on  business 
than  the  Europeans ;  and  that  their  books  of  moral  philosophy 
are  replete  with  wise  maxims :  but,  he  adds,  their  most  skilful 
doctors  are  ignorant  of  all  other  parts  of  philosophy ;  they 
cannot  reason  justly  on  the  effects  of  nature  concerning  their 
souls,  &c.  These  things  take  up  little  of  their  thoughts,  nor 
do  they  much  concern  themselves  about  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gion, or  the  state  after  death.  History  of  China,  vol.  3,  p.  60, 

7  Sale's  Koran,  Pre!.  Discourse,  p.  21. 

*  Voyage,  vol.  2,  p.  224.  9  Journal,  &c,  p.  344, 

10  Bougainville's  Voyage,  p.  99. 

lt  Volney's  Voyage  en  Syrie,  t.  1,  p.  449,  3rd  p.  461, 
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or  reference  to  a  future  state. — Nor  had  the  ancient 
Jews1,  as  unwillingly  admitted  by  Tillotson*  and 
Wilkins3,  and  candidly  by  le  Clerc4  and  Geddes3. 
Nor  did  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  Principles  of  Morality6.  Nor  did  the  Athenians, 
as  is  positively  asserted  by  Cebes  in  the  Phredon  of 
Plato,  and  incidentally  by  ThucydidesT.  The  histo- 
rian says,  that,  at   the  time  of  the  plague,  neither 

1  "  As  for  your  fathers  where  are  they  5  And  do  the  pro- 
phets and  piiues  life  for  crer  ?  Their  days  upon  the  Earth  area 
shadow  that  flceteth  away,  their  breath  goeth  forth,  and  they  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  and  then  all  their  thoughts  perish."  Zecha- 
riah. 

*  Sermons,  vol.  l ,  p.  2  14. 

3  Wi.ki:  iddrcssed  them  so  on  account  of 

their  gross  Bppn  tension.  Can  men  uttering  such  nonsense 
hope  for  credit  I    What  is  the  purport  of  this  observation  ?  That 

God  spoke  erroneously,  became  those  whom  he  addressed  wete 
ignorant. 

4S.  l,c.  8. 

3  Preface  to  hii  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p,  is. 

•P,  17-t.  I  may  here  observe j  thai  Diodoras  condemns  the 
Greeks  for  their  ridiculous  tales  of  a  future  state:  adding  by 
way  of  contiast,  that  in  Egypt  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  lice  is  not  referred  to  an  invisible  tribunal,  lor  judgment  is 
daily  passed,  and  all  the  people  witness  the  consequence.  Lib.  1. 

7 Ektu  iroLYTa$  opav  l>  \ffut  anroAAu/xsKaf .  Tluieydides,  lib.  2, 
p.  133.      In  a   work   lately  published  by  Dr.  lennant   on    the 
British  Government  in  India,  it  11  said,  "  The  malignant  cli- 
mate of  India,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  a  region  when 
S)  frequently  cut  off  by  has  produced  among  some  in- 
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the  fear  of  the  Gods,  nor  the  laws  of  men,  re- 
strained the  Athenians  :  partly  because  they  believed, 
that  to  worship  them  or  not  was  the  same,  as  they 
perceived,  that  all  died. 

It  will  probably  appear  still  more  extraordinary, 
that  many  ot  these  nations  have  been  commended 
for  tneir  virtues  Volney x  says  of  the  Druses,  With- 
out prayers,  ceremonies,  festivals,  or  a  belief  of 
futurity,  they  are  singularly  energetic,  active,  and 
brave.  So  says  Vaillant2  of  the  Hottentots  ;  so  La 
Harpe3  of  the  Ostiacs  ;  so  Du  Halde  of  the  For- 
mosans4 ;  and  so  all  writers,  scarcely  without  an  ex- 
ception, missionaries5,  travellers6,  and  ambassadors, 
of  the  Chinese.  Even  under  their  present  corrupted 
constitution7,  the  manners,  police,  and  morals  of 

clividuals  that  spirit  of  extravagance,  which  in  Eatavia  the  same 
cause  has  created  among  the  parsimonious  Dutch." 

1  Voyage  en  6}iie,  t.  1,  p.  44p.     ^  Travels,  as  quoted  above. 

3  Abiege,  &c,  t.  9,  p,  155. 

*  No  cheating,  thievery,  quarrelling,  or  lawsuits,  among  them- 
selves -,  yet  they  perform  no  act  of  religion.  Du  Halde,  vol.  1^ 
p.  180. 

5  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  missionaries  should  not  be  credi- 
ble evidence  on  this  occasion  ;  their  success  in  converting  them 
certainly  does  not  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  the  Chinese. 

6  Anson  controverts  the  justice  of  the  Chinese.  B.  3,  c.  10, 
he  speaks  of  Canton,  but  a  Lascar  might  as  well  judge  of  the 
British  character  by  Gravesend. 

•'  Lord  Macartney  says,  that  formerly  "  the  administration 
2nd  power  of  the  state  resided  in  the  great  councils  or  tribunals, 
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the  Chinese  are  eminently  distinguished  by  two  of 
the  latest  writers  concerning  them.   Lord  Macartney l 
says,  that    he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ap- 
parent  kindness    and   condescension,    with    which 
the  people  of  rank  in  China  addressed  and  treated 
their  inferiors  and  domestics.     In  a  few  pages  after- 
ward ys,    that  the    r<  ,  alertness,  and 
dispatch,  that  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  Chi- 
iving   and   obeying  orders,  seemed  per- 
1  Barrow1,  who  is  the  legist 
I    to    law  UT   that   people  of  any  that  I  have 
.  ire-Ay  praises  the  propriety  of  their  conduct — 

and    attention,  we 
had  already  iV  After  this  account,  I 

hope   DO   writer  will   insist,  that  a  belief  in  Hell  is 

ihefi  t  whichweiei  (dated  by  court  Intrigue, 

'1.  '1,  p.   11  1 .      If  so,  if 

,  already 

'  1  .  •>,  j).  U 

3  Barrow  rails  '  ildreti  \  and   h 

melancholy.  ire  told  by  lord  Macarti  I  not 

one  exposes  a  cbildj   ui  upport  it,  j  l  al- 

ii affiscttoa  of  <l  child  is  ;»s  strong 

in  China,  as  in  any  country  whatever.     Beside  tins,  the  nnm- 
i,  which  w<r*  thought  to  han  I,  in 

com.;  found  dead,  is  leas* 

..:ict  Barrow,  th.it  all  tlic  still-born 
children  •  in  the  street*,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expenae  c4 

4  Barrow,  p.  m 
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necessary  to  the  government  of  nations.  The  devil 
was  once  a  mighty  personage  in  this  dread  catastro- 
phe :  philosophy  has  dismissed  him  from  the  minds 
of  men,  with  all  his  train  of  ghosts  and  witches, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Hell  will  soon  follow  the  ab- 
dication of  it's  lord. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  though  the  existence  of 
Hell  controverts  all  notions  of  divine  a»id  even  of 
human  justice ;  though  it  is  irrational  and  absurd  \ 
yet  it  may  be  beneficial  to  society. — Thus  children, 
some  years  ago  were  reared  in  the  nursery  and  iri 
the  parlour  with  lies  and  frights  ;  and  no  doubt 
there  are  some,  who  still  consider  them  as  the  best 
discipline  for  infancy* — How  can  inculcating  what 
is  false  and  unjust  be  advantageous  ?  The  doctrine 
of  Hell  is  useful,  just  as  weak  reasons  are  adapted 
to  feeble  minds,  and  as  a  profligate  witness  suits  a 
desperate  cause.  I  can  scarcely  calculate  the  small- 
ness  of  the  effect  of  preaching  eternal  damnation 
on  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  On  hear- 
ing the  tale  pompously  set  forth,  the  spirits  may 
be  flurried,  but  the  fever  soon  subsides ;  for  it 
wants  various  circumstances,  most  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  will,  or  effectually  to  possess  the  mind- 
Where,  when,  how  is  it  to  take  effect  ?  It  wants 
place,  time,  manner,  and  means  of  execution1.     It 

1 1  spoke  to  this  point  in  my  Principles  of  Morality.     I  sub- 
join the  following,  as  it  also  .theologically  explains  a  part  of  the 
6 
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is  remote  beyond  conjecture,  speculative  beyond  the 
reach  of  fancy  :  but  that  sanction  is  most  effectual, 
which  is  specific,  certain,  and  immediate'.  Should 
one  disposed  to  sin  consider  the  dangers  he  would 
encounter  by  committing  this  or  that  offence,  he 
must  silence  successively  the  dread  of  being  dis- 
honoured, of  forfeiting  property,  liberty,  or  life, 
before  he  comes  to  parley  with  the  dangers  of  Hell. 
— Now  is  it  supposable,  that  he,  who  has  so  hard- 
ened his  nature,  as  to  disregard  character,  liberty, 
and  life,  will  be  stopped  by  what  may  happen  here- 
after r — I  cannot  think  so.  It  may  be  said,  that 
man  may  hope  to  escape  temporal  punishments, 
but  Hell  be  knows  he  cannot  escape.     I  conceive, 

Copernican  system.  En  eflfet,  disoit-il  (un  de  nos  pretres),  je 
m'imagine  que  la  Terra  tournc  non  pas  pour  les  raitooi  qu'al- 
legue  Copernie,  mail  parcc  que  le  feu  d'EnfcT  etant  cnclos  au 
ceutre  de  la  Tene,  les  damnes,  qui  veuleut  fair  I'ardejirdeai 
flamme,  gra\issent,  pour  sou  eloigner,  contre  la  \oute,  et  font 
ainsi  tourner  la  Terre  comme  uu  chien  feit  tourner  une  roue,  lors 
qu'il   court   enferme   dedans.     Bergei  jc,   Empire  de  la  Lune  ; 

CEarrea,  t.  2,  p.  II. 

1  ThU  If  Bffen  set  forth  in  a  novel  by  Moore. 

Edward.  "  I   was  more  afraid  of  being  whipped,  than   of 

going  to  Hell. 
Mrs.  Howe.   "  How  came  that  ?   for  you   must   know,  that 

Ikll  is  an  infinitely  greater  punishment." 
Edward.  "  Bat   Hell    is  a   long  while  after    this,  and    the 
maatei  was  prepared  to  whip  me  instantly." 

Vol.  I,  p.  103. 
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that  hope  is  much  more  easily  excited  respecting  fu- 
ture than  present  punishments.  An  offender  will 
probably  conclude,  that  he  may  make  his  peace  by 
repentance.  Penitence,  which  is  within  the  sinner's 
power,  may  furnish  hope  at  will :  but  the  laws  of 
opinion,  and  the  penal  laws,  cannot  be  so  satisfied. 
I  have  considered  this,  supposing  that  the  hesitating 
man  had  been  stopped  by  future  terrours.  I  believe 
they  seldom  even  interrupt  his  thoughts. 

Those  whom  the  terrours  of  Hell  infest  and  per- 
secute are  the  precise  and  timorous,  the  credulous 
and  the  hypochondriac1.  Those  who  see  spectres  in 
the  dark  may  well  believe,  that  men  are  tormented 
in  a  visionary  existence.  Those  who  believe,  that 
they  are  born  in  sin,  may  well  imagine,  that  they 
are  doomed  to  perdition.  Those  who  regard  mirth 
as  impious,  may  well  conceive,  that  comfortless  re- 
gions await  mortal  man  after  his  pilgrimage  on 
Earth.  Yet  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  those  un- 
infected by  this  disease,  thafe-^he  doctrine  of  Hell 
does  not  cause  such  distress,  but  rather  affords 
one  means  of  manifesting  the  mind's  misery.  It 
was  not  because  millet  grows,  that  the  wretch 
of  whom  Guazzio9  speaks  went  mad,  though  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  a  grain  of  that  vegetable, 

1  These  may  say  with  Esdras :  "  We  pass  away  out  of  the 
world  as  grasshoppers,  and  our  life  is  astonishment  and  fear."" 
2  Esdras,  ch.  4.  fi  Conversazione,  p.  6\ 
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and  therefore  feared  ro  go  abroad,  lest  the  chickens 

should  eat  him.     Nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that  the 

Celts',  who  principally  feared  that  the  sky  should 

fall  on  •  ,  were  timorous  because  the  hea- 

d  over  them  ;   for  had  they  not 

a  blgfat  tuoy  might  perhaps 

.  looked  rard,  and  Glared  that  Hell  would 

exptod  n  their  feet  and  swallow  them. 

II    do  not  torment   the    Chinese, 

philoaopl  e  not  been  pre* 

ng  either  the  bonzes  or  their  im- 

uicLus  above  two  thousand  years  ago 

approved  of  their  docrri: 

.    .   |  '.      :" 

but  that 
Which   v.  d    from   the  an 

whid 

rity  of  heart,  to  o)  be- 

Con- 
.-li^Jied  name  in  C  hina,  i  oat 

:i.      I  lad  lie 

'  mem 
(  baosj  in 

all  probability  hi  I  ; 

and  ; 

c,  t 
;i2. 
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some  law  villanously  interpolated  into  the  penal 
code  by  those  very  priests,  who  say,  that  their  dog- 
mas are  the  strength  of  the  civil  government ; 
though  they  themselves,  in  one  nation  alone,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  men  educated  and  trained 
to  defend  them,  are  unequal  professedly  to  the  task, 
as  they  require  a  penal  law,  which  prohibits  their 
refutation.  Yet  they  cry  their  dogmas  are  irrefutable: 
exactly  as  we  read  concerning  Napies  in  the  French 
gazettes,  that  the  Neapolitans  are  cordially  attached 
to  the  existing  government;  when  by  the  same 
documents  we  learn,  that  large  bodies  of  troops  are 
dispersed  over  the  country,  and  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  possess  any  offensive  weapon  in  the  state, 
except  the  ministers  of  conquest. 

Many  hundreds  of  men  have  been  tortured,  and 
persecuted,  and  tried,  and  convicted,  for  advancing 
some  opinion,  because  it  was  not  quite  so  abomi- 
nably superstitious  as  the  existing  standard  of  belief. 
The  fairest  characters  have  been  stigmatized  by  the 
craft  of  bad  men,  who  made  a  love  of  religion  their 
means  to  destroy  the  generous  and  the  just.  When 
Socrates  opposed  the  Athenian  tyrants1,  he  was  ac- 

1  Plato,  Apol.  p.  15  ;  Diog.  Laert.  p.  113.  Aristotle  fled  to. 
Chalcis,  lest  he  should  suffer  the  same  fete.  Diog.  Laert. 
p.  303.  There  never  has  been  any  man,  since  the  time  of 
Anaxagoras,  who,  if  he  showed  common  sense  in  religious 
matters,  has  not  been  convicted  of  impiety. 
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cused  of  speculating  concerning  things  supernatural, 
and  of  teaching  his  discoveries  to  others.  As  So- 
crates fell  a  victim  to  the  enemies  of  freedom  in 
philosophy,  so  no  doubt  would  Confucius  have 
fallen,  had  the  Chinese  government  associated  the 
bonzes  in  their  magistracy.  Yet  this  fate  would  no 
more  have  surprised  Confucius,  than  it  did  Socrates  : 
the  lives  of  these  sages  had  prepared  them  equally 
for  death.  Confucius  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
iples,  to  teach  him  bow  to  die',  lie  answered, 
"  Learn  how  to  live  ;  the  other  follows  of  com 

Ad  life  without  partiality,  they  re- 
garded death  without  apprehension.  "  No  wise 
man/*  sa\s  Socrates',   "  fears  death."    They  appre- 

d  :   life  they  pronounced 

ry  or  vexa'i  men  were  good  or  bad  ; 

and  death  they  considered,  as  Xenophon  the  scholar 

of£ocrat<    ezpi  elf,  "  neither  despicable, 

nor  glorious,  but   the   end   of  1.  iiccrning 

Hell   all    the   indent   philosophers  have   expressed 
their   abhorrence  and  disbelief  of  it,  from  Plato  to 

the  latter,    u  there  is  no 
Had  Acheron,    no   CocytUS,  no  Periphlege- 

thon." 

1  Da  Hikte,  vol.  3,  p.  316. 

So  snys  Pktfo   in  bifpWO  prison,  de 

Bepab.  Li  D"0g«  ]  Arv[-  V-  7 

■'Of**  U  acrj.  EpilL  ad  SptenuDj  p.  1001, 
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I  have  now  ended  all  that  I  think  necessary  to 
say  on  the  principal  tenets  of  a  religious  belief. 
That  there  is  a  God,  universal,  infinite,  and  un- 
changed, who  rules  the  moral  and  physical  world 5 
is  unquestionable  :  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  I  think 
is  a  reasonable  inference  :  but  to  affirm,  that  future 
punishments  await  the  living,  is  to  impute  a  motive 
of  punishment  to  God,  that  would-be  discreditable 
to  man.  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God  ?" 

With  regard  to  ten  thousand  articles  of  belief, 
multiform  and  incongruous,  which  beset  every  sect, 
and  every  superstition,  I  speak  not  of  them.  What 
is  adored  in  one  country,  is  abhorred  in  another ; 
what  in  this  is  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  from  mor- 
tal eye,  in  that  is  exposed  in  effigy  to  the  rabble* 
The  same  consequence  attends  persons  as  things. — 
Certain  old  women,  who  were  treated  as  divinities 
by  the  ancient  Germans1,  might  have  been  burned 
as  witches  by  their  descendants  in  England  prior  to 
1736,  when  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  were 
repealed".  And  men,  who  now  pass  for  Gods 
and  demigods,  would  probably*  by  exhibiting  their 
ghostly  credentials  at  present,  be  sent  to  Bridewell; 
or  Bedlam,  as  either  madness  or  knavery  should  be 

1  Tacitus,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  8. 

*  King  James  places  witchcraft  before  wilful  murder,  sodo- 
my, &c.  B.  Doron,  p.  31. 

VOL.   II,  2F 
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proved  against  them.  On  these  vanities,  and  their 
actors,  I  have  nothing  particularly  to  observe. 
While  in  vogue,  it  is  criminal  to  doubt  their  divinity: 
when  out  of  fashion,  it  is  wondered  how  any  man 
of  sense  could  mispend  his  time  in  exposing  their 
absurdities.  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
addressing  the  d 

OF   ADDRESSING  GOD, FESTIVALS,  &C. 

Addressing  God  may  be  divided  into  praying  and 
thanksgiving, — for  1  deign  not  to  speak  of  execra- 
tion1. u  No  man,"  K  ft  Hooker*,  "  hath  hitherto 
been  so  impious,  as  plainly  and  directly  to  condemn 
prayer/1     He  triumphantly   of  it's  effects. 

"The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling 
themseb  main  army  of  suppliants,  it  was  not 

in  the  power  of  God  to  withstand  them.  I  speak 
no  <  ning  the  force  of  public  pi. 

in  the  church  of  God,  than  before  me  Tertullian 
hatfa  done V1  Tertullian  also  spoke  "  of  troops 
banded  together,  supplicants  enow  to  besiege  God 

i    mistakes  ;   many  have 
objected    to  prayer,  and  with  such  strength  of  rea- 

1  Thu  is  sot  I  religions.    Tbesoo  exhibits  ta 

boDou  0  to  cone  Akibi  i 

;,  she  was  a  priestess  to  prey,  not  to  cu 
Plutarch,  A 

*  Eccki.  Polity,  b.  5}  s.  26.  3  Ibid.  8.  24. 
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soning,  that  some  spiritual  writers  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  practice. 

Seed1  thus  concludes  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
praying  : — "  In  a  word,  they,  who  are  sensible  of 
their  dependence  every  moment  upon  God,  ought 
to  perform  such  acts,  as  are  expressive  in  the  most 
significant  manner  of  their  dependence.  Now 
prayer  is  the  most  significant,  &c."  Why  not  from 
such  premises  recommend  the  devotion  of  the 
ccxoi^rai'2,  "  who  continued  divine  service  night 
and  day  without  intermission  ?"  Then  according 
to  Seed,  preaching  before  the  university  of  Oxford, 
men  should  pray  to  God,  in  order  that  God  may  ap- 
prehend the  constant  belief  they  have  of  their  de- 
pendence on  him,  by  their  frequently  giving  voice 
to  their  feelings3. 

Paley  has  also  attempted  to  reconcile  the  propriety 
of  prayer  to  men's  duties  and  God's  providence. 
As  far  as  the  mere  question  applies,  the  point  is  not 
unfairly  stated  by  him  :  cc  But  what  virtue  you  will 
ask  is  there  in  prayer,  which  should  make  a  favour 
consistent  with  wisdom,  which  should  not  have 
been  so  without  it  ?  To  this  question  the  following 
possibilities  are  offered  in  reply4."     So  that  the  ut- 

1  Reasonableness  of  Prayer.  *  Wollaston,  p.  "121,  note. 

3  Maimonides  says,  that  prayer  avails  nothing,  if  the  person 
praying  do  not  hear  his  own  words. 

4  Essay  on  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 

2f  2 
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most  presumption  of  this  author  does  not  exo 
possibilities.  But  are  we  to  be  determined  by  pos- 
sibilities or  probabilities  ?  Let  Wollaston'  answer  for 
mc  :  "  To  conclude  ;  that  we  ought  to  follow 
probability,  when  certainty  leaves  us.  is  plain  :  be- 
cause then  it  becomes  the  only  light  and  gufdc  wc 
have.1' 

lie  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  believes 
in  the   frequent   and    extraordinary   int(  D  of 

(  .    !  in  the  management  of  I  Id  ;   that  is,  that 

il  laws   by  particular    expe- 
dients     Try  the  veakaetB  of  thi 

of  men. 
.idem,  should  be  impai 
11  the  ci'  Dor  should  petitions 

avail,  except  under  circumstances,  to  which  God's 
gov,  liable,— ii 

don  c. 

-lily   absurd'. 
D  his  advice  to  the   heir-  .1  of 

« B  r:m 

CCM  lit 

I 

Jll. 

JUS 

i;cir  scuies.  1'lutarch,  V,  ylanilius. 
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the  crown,  says  to  him  :  "  Crave  in  your  prayer  not 
only  things  spiritual,  but  also  things  temporal ; 
sometimes  of  greater,  and  sometimes  of  less  conse- 
quence." He  cautions  him  not  to  pray  against  sud- 
den death  with  papists,  and  he  might  have  said  with 
protestants. — This  prayer  clearly  regards  the  designs 
of  the  catholic  clergy,'  who  seized  a  man  by  bap- 
tism at  his  birth,  by  confirmation  when  he  advanced 
to  manhood,  by  marriage  when  he  attained  it1 ; 
who  held  him  through  every  period  of  his  life,  who 
fastened  on  him  while  dying,  nor  quitted  their  hold 
in  death.  They  taught  men  to  pray  against  sudden 
death2,  because  by  an  extemporaneous  departure- 
they  lost  their  mortuary3 ;  for,  as  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, dying  without  confession  signified,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  French  clergy,  a  person  dying 
without  bequeathing  part  of  his  estate  to  the  church4. 
Would  it  not  be  worthy  the  vital  protestants  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  government  of  the 

1  Beside  many  other  impositions,  the  married  pair  was  en- 
joined continence  on  the  first  night ;  but  then  this  might  be 
avoided  by  a  dispensation.  See  Guy's  Letters  on  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  276. 

2  Caesar  thought  the  swiftest  death  the  best. 
8  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  2,  p.  427. 

4  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  28,  c.  44.     Thus  the  bonzes  tell  the 
people,  that  what  they  give  here  shall  be  paid  them  hereafter 
tenfold,  and  on  this  account  the  debtor's  note  of  hand  is  buried 
with  the  creditor.  Bern.  Baren.  de  Relig.  Japan,  p.  35, 
8 
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British  empire,  to  have  this  remnant  of  popery  re- 
jected from  the  liturgy  ?  Or,  if  this  would  be  too 
great  a  reformation,  to  let  it  remain  neglected,  like 
the  power  conferred  on  protestant  priests  to  pardon 
sins  ?  For  in  their  prayer-books  the  form  of  absolu- 
tion is  set  down. 

He  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  and 
uses  such  petition  \ry  addresses,  beside  believing, 
that  God  perpetually  interrupts  his  own  laws,  af- 
firms in  effect,  that  his  own  notions  are  superior  to 
God's  providence.  Juvenal  has  answered  this  im- 
pertinence. He  that  prays  for  what  he  has  not, 
shows  neither  submission  nor  modesty  : — but  he 
who  is  conscious  of  his  own  limited  fluctuating 
thoughts,  and  of  the  universal  sagacity  which  di- 
rects the  world,  must  be  satisfied,  that  what  he  has 
not,  that  he  ought  not  to  possess.  Is  the  story  of 
iEsop's  husbandman  forgotten  ? 

To  believe  the  efficacy  of  prayer  implies,  that 
God  will  do  good  to  one  man  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Blaeu1  says,  that  the  ancient  Irish,  on  un- 
dertaking their  depredations,  poured  forth  their 
prayers  to  God  ;  and  probably  they  had  a  Te  deum 
performed  on  their  success.  Do  not  men's  prayers 
at  present  effectually  correspond  to  these  cfTusions  ? 
For  in  barbarous  periods  none  attached  disgrace  to 

*  Latroeinaturi  prcccs  ad  Deum  fundunt. 
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robberies,  as  few  in  our  half-civil  zed  age  impute 
vice  to  conquests. — It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  even 
according  to  our  own  popular  apprehensions  of  jus- 
tice, any  reason,  that  should  induce  God  to  grant 
for  supplication  what  he  would  not  grant  without  it. 
There  a*e  few  events,  which  do  not  injure  some, 
while  «they  serve  others.— If  rain1  be  advantageous 
to  this  country,  or  this  crop,  it  is  not  so  to  that 
crop,  or  that  country. — What  is  good  for  one,  is 
bad  for  another :  and  thus  mutually  through  the 
whole  extent  of  nature,  and  the  whole  intercourse 
of  society,  profits  and  losses  are  frequently  recipro- 
cal. To  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  this 
view,  is  not  to  believe  in  God,  but  in  many  Gods; 
or  that  he  is  not  the  God  of  mankind,  but  the  God 
of  suppliants. 

Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  th*  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  fav'rites  to  reverse  his  laws  *  ? 

There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities,  which  follow 
a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  petitionary  prayer.  It  as- 
sumes, that  God  has  the  same  disposition  as  our 
kings  and  ministers.  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England 
was  applied  to  by  a  courtier  in  favour  of  Anthony 
Rouse,  saying,  "  for  that  he  had  spent  much,  and 

1  This  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    Townsend's 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  258  :  Ferishta's  History,  vol.  1,  p.  102. 
9  Pope's  Essay  on  Man^b.  4,  v.  121. 
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was  an  ill  beggar."  To  which  Henry  replied  :  c<  If 
he  be  ashamed  to  beg,  we  are  ashamed  to  give."  It 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God,  were  not  his 
providence  influenced   by  universal  i  Nut  sub- 

ject to  the  partial  and  irregular  movements  of  man's 
mind,  should  principally  attend  to  the  querulous 
and  importunate.  Aniens  ,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates  says, 
that  he  will  not  v.  ho  beg,  but  to 

those   who  modestly  refrain  fit  g  :  and  is  it 

than  blasphemy  to  say,  that  God  will 
transmit  hi  im  who 

and  neglect 

tior.  e  not  all 

.ants  of  the  I  ,  not  because 

.  |] 

I,  or  \\  it  lit- 

ur    (.    ,1 
by  wcih  ra:  I  in    the  same  Spirit 

ihem  i  I,  that    th 

h  \!    and 
,,m    is    (, 
hall  honour  eith  tany 

names,  or  .  m  their  God 

1  I  if. 

II.  n- wards. 

P  V  rthun  Anuq.  | 
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their  own  likeness,  and  after  their  own  disposition. 
—  If  insolent,  their  Gods  are  haughty  : — If  san- 
guinary, the  altars  of  their  Gods  are  stained  with 
gore.  The  priests  direct,  and  increase,  or  create 
the  superstition.  For  this  reason  in  most  nations  a 
love  of  praise  and  adoration  has  been  attributed  to 
God  :  but  do  they  forget,  that  the  greediest  ear  for 
sycophancy  would  be  sickened  by  being  always  sa- 
luted with  a  rhodomontade  of  titles,  or  greeted  in- 
cessantly with  a  birth-day  ode,  or  an  address  from  a 
corporation  ? 

Many  prayers,  or  rather  liturgies,  are  of  such  a 
melancholy  length,  that,  if  not  imitated  from  the 
Messalians,  who  placed  all  religion  in  prayer,  we 
must   suppose  them   to   have   been  fabricated  by 
monks  in  the  idleness  of  the  spirit  as  penances  for 
their  stupid  votaries.     Indeed  they  have  been  found 
so  irksome,  that  it  has  exercised  the  whole  ingenuity 
of  national  hierarchies,  and  all  their  underplotters, 
to  make  them  tolerable.     A  thousand  artifices  have 
been  adopted.     Every  art  has  been  pressed  into  the 
ghostly  service  ;  and  pagan  inventions  have   been 
laid  under  contribution.     The  Feast  of  Fools1,  with 
admirable  skill,  was  adopted  from  the  Roman  Sa- 
turnalia ;  beside  which  many  other  ancient  incidents 
were  curiously  wrought  into  the  modern  spectacle, 

1  Pouce  has  added  this  to  Middleton's  Archasolog.  v.  15. 
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Somet  mes  th.-  machinists  depended  boldly  on  their 
own  genius. — Thus  in  many  churches  in  France, 
and  elsewhere  perhaps,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass1,  by 
ch  the  clergy  celebrated  the  flight  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  exhibited  before  the  people.  The  whole 
is  worth  recording.  A  young  girl,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  seated  on  an  ass,  that  had  been  taught  to 
kneel  at  certain  pauses,  and  superbly  caparisoned, 
was  led  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar.  Then 
high  mass  began,  and  a  hymn  .  | 

of  the  ass.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  the  priest 
brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people  re- 
turned the  same  asinine  n  "  1  hi 
Robert:nn,  "  was  an  a  ined  by 
the  mini  :i,  and  by  the  authoiity  of 
| 

The  Feast  of  the   Ass,  and  Pools, 

are  no  1  r  as  1   .  .ally 

But  tli. 
are  i  uld  onl  rformed 

DO    I  UCh    01  I  :. 

etor,  not  1  tie  than 

those  used  by  Br<  lau,  Pnu  ia,  Don  Di 

Ami  knt; 
At  Ins  < 

He    uses    various   postures,    he   kneels,  and    he 
'  Ilobcrbon'g  Charl-s  the  Fifth,  note  12,  on  s.  1. 
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sits1,  and  he  kneeling  sits%  and  he  rises,  and  he 
stands,  and  he  crouches,  and  he  bows,  and  he 
moves  hither  and  thither,  and  to  and  fro,  and  up 
and  down,  and  he  turns  round3,  and  he  makes 
dumb  show  : — he  beats  the  ground  with  his  head  or 
his  foot4,  and  he  beats  his  head  or  his  breast  with 
his  hand.  During  all  this  there  is  ringing  of  bells, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  and  reading,  and  singing, 
and  chanting,  and  piping  : — and  now  and  then  the 
spectators  respond,  as  midnight  sentinels  repeat  the 
hours  after  the  striking  clock,  that  thus  they  may  be 
kept  from  sleeping.  Are  these  things  executed  to 
honour  God  ?  If  it  have  been  thought  indecent  to 
dramatize  religion,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those, 
who  make  it  a  farce  or  a  pantomime  ? 

Very  different  from  these  numerous  uncouth 
prayers  of  barbarous  extraction  are  those  recom- 
mended by  Jesus5,  who  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner has  condemned  repetitions  and  tedious  addresses 
to  God.—"  They  think,"  said  he,  "  they  shall  be 

1  Plutarch  says,  that  sitting  down  after  an  act  of  religion 
was  intended  as  an  omen  of  success  in  prayer,  and  of  lasting 
happiness  afterward.     Numa. 

*  This  is  a  fa  *  ourite  posture  with  the  religious  in  the  East. 

8  Turning  round,  says  Plutarch,  is  customary  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  worshipping  the  Gods.  It  was  meant  to  signify-  th$ 
circular  motion  of  the  world.     Numa  and  Marcellus. 

4  This  I  have  often  observed  in  Russian  churches, 

*  Matthew,  da.  6,  ver.  ?, 
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heard  for  their  much  speaking." — Very  different  I 

on  of  Socrates',  "  Give  us,  O  ye  Gods, 

the  things  that  are  good  for  us  :"  and  that  of  Plato  ; 

"  O  Jupiter,  ifrhether  we  pray  or  be  silent,  send  what 

xjd   for  ul;  ;  -and  guard  us  from  things  that  are 

evil,  though  they  should  be   our  |  ."     Yet  I 

philosophy  of  biich  ejacu- 
lati  : 

I  object  to  tl  ;n  of  petitionary  ad- 

dres  G   d,  I   give  mv   entire    and  warmest 

.;on  to  than) 
it  pr  il  heart    It 

>uch   incense  as 

to  the  luminary 

ol  tl  transports  of  gratitude  from  man  to 

intimately  V 

tend  to  at  occur, 

I     v  mind  I  our- 

n  the  gift 

,  th  v   please  God, 

• 

thai  I  '•  many 

and  fcty, 

ibling  in 
fill, 
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volence  and  humanity,  that  this  peculiar  occasion 
must  inspire.  Citizens  reciprocate  civilities,  they 
communicate  their  domestic  concerns,  and  their 
opinions  of  public  affairs.  In  these  assemblies  their 
minds  are  quickened,  their  manners  polished,  and 
their  morals  by  an  unostentatious  censorship  cor- 
rected and  improved1. 

In  all  civilized  nations,  certain  days  have  been 
appointed  as  festivals.  Some  of  these  are  merely 
domestic*,  as  on  the  births  of  children,  marriages, 
&c.  Of  these  I  do  not  speak,  I  consider  those 
merely  of  public  institution.  Such  festivals  had  in 
many  instances  a  political  origin3 ;  even  some,  the 
most  frolicksome,  were  obliged  for  their  regular 
return  at  least  to  a  politic  design,  as  to  ease  the  la- 
bourer from  his  intolerable  toils,  to  cheer  the  dull 
season,  or  to  excite  virtue  by  honouring  the  day, 
on  which  some  exploit  had  been  achieved.  Some 
of  these  returned  only  with  the  year,  and  others  at 
shorter  periods. 

Taking  for   granted  the  propriety  of  festivals,  I 

1  Ov  p£i£ov  oufov  itOASi  ayaQov  y  yfoofHpQbg  avfoig  sivcu.  Plato 
de  Legib.  lib.  5,  p.  846. 

9  Among  the  Guicurus,  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  when  he 
begins  to  run,  are  festivals.  Charlevoix,  History  of  Paraguay, 
D.  2. 

3  Plato  considers,  that  festivals  were  instituted  by  the  Gods 
in  commiseration  of  man's  misery,  and  as  a  respite  to  his  la- 
bours.    De  Legib.  lib.  2,  p.  737. 
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shall   mention  some  among  the  Ath  mians,  which, 
from  th<  d  of  the  people,  them  in 

some  measure  not  unsuitable  to  my  purpose.     The 
.    .'   were   a   body  of  thirty  families,   or  three 
tithings  ;  and  they  formed  a  sort  of  parish,  having 
the  to  Jupiter  Patronus.    They  had 

also  various  otli  ing  and  harvest*, 

iiory  of  the 

eus   collected   all   the  inhabitants  of 

At;i  .Then  and 

I    annually5, 
which    ii  I    ;'ll    the 

. 
which  -  ; 

similar   i  1    would    Live  the 

and  die  rivals  might 

be  adapted  to  the  cent  nd   count, e  ,  or  to 

man]  i  die  whole  nation,  as  the  si 

Is  should   the    l< 
held  I  ,  that  i 

od   that  tlu  j  I  the 

ion, 

d  by  all 

institutions. 

1  ) 

•V  I  \Q. 

JPhK ..:  :•,  Thesea*  4Lib 
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The  seventh  day  was  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and 
in  consequence  by  the  Christians.  This  seems  to  be 
a  proper  interval  for  the  minor  festivals. 

Augustin1  however  observes,  that  Seneca  repre- 
hended this  practice,  saying,  that  thence  the  seventh 
part  of  life  was  devoted  to  idleness.  This  was 
a  weak  observation. — The  seventh  day  is  preferable 
to  the  tenth,  as  ordered  in  some  countries,  and  to 
the  fifteenth  as  appointed  among  the  Chinese2  and 
Japanese3,  because  it  seems,  that  six  days  continued 
toil  are  fully  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  industry ; 
and  also  because  by  just  intervals  of  repose  the 
same  man  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  effected 
more  work,  than  were  he  to  have  drudged  on  day 
after  day  without  any  occasional  exemptions  from 
labour.  Festivals  however  should  not  be  more  nu- 
merous, than  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  vigour  of 
the  industrious.  In  Spain  they  are  excessive4,  and 
the  Sabbath  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  seventh  year's 
fallow  to  all  the  land  at  the  same  time,  were  injudi- 
cious in  the  extreme. 

The  greater  festivals  might  be  every  three  months, 
or  every  year :  as  when  the  spring  commences5, 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  6,  c.  21.     *  Du  Halde,  vol.  2,  p.  53. 
'Thunberg's  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  83. 

♦Townsend  supposes,  that  not  one  fourth  of  the  year  remains 
for  labour.  Vol.  2,  p.  23. 
'DuHalde,  vol.  2,  p.  1 66. 
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when  the  grain  is  committed  to  the  ground,  and 
-'a  it  is  collected.    T  mpst  pro-.  »king  op- 

portunities to  offer  thai  7        God,  and  we 

find  a   cheerfulness  exhibited  by  most  people  on 
such 

nations  have  had  various  other  festivals, 
year.     Thus  in  China 
I  the  end  of  winter1,  which  they  call 
bidding  adieu  to  the  old  year  ;  and  the  Saxons  kept 
a  festival  en  the  shortest  day,  which   they  called 
t,  or  Iule*.     Festivals  in    the  dreariest 
pointed  out  by  that  philosophy,  which 
Would   render  comforts  more  pleasing,  and  afllic- 
piant. — Herodotus1    says,    that   the 
Lydians   invented  various   games,  to   amuse  them- 
selves in  a  famine ;  and  Boccacio  supposes,  that  his 
stor j  fraternity  arose  from  a  similar  disposi- 

tion in  similar  distr*  .  For  the  same  reason  festivals 
be  more  numerous  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, when  probabK  hould  be  nearly  limited 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  relaxation  of 
labour. 

Id  also  be  festival  mory  of  emi- 

•  fbrtuna  sin  class 

of  people  in  Englani  the  anniversary  of  king 

'Du  it..ui«,  vd.  2,p.  166.  •M.ilirt,  c  7. 

8 Lib.  l.c.n-j. 
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Charles's  execution :  this  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
in  opposition  to  another  party,  who  honour  with  a 
crown  of  martyrdom  the  tyrant,  that  suffered  for 
his  crimes. —Both  are  inglorious:  the  latter  pro- 
ceeds from  a  slavish  disposition,  the  other  from 
vengeance. — "  It  is  not  piety,"  says  Homer  \  "  to 
rejoice  over  the  slain."  In  Ireland  within  these  very 
few  years  the  triumph  of  the  protestants  over  the  ca- 
tholics was  celebrated  by  authority. — Was  ever  act 
more  unworthy  of  the  government  of  a  nation, 
considered  in  all  respects, — as  inhuman,  insulting, 
and  tending  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the  op- 
pressed, whose  misfortunes  they  should  have  wished 
to  be  forgotten,  if  they  meant  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  conquest  ?  These  reflections  are  not  intended 
to  condemn  all  thanksgivings  for  victories.'  The 
discomfiture  of  the  Persian  invaders  by  the  Greeks 
deserved,  and  was  recorded  by  a  festival.  So  was  thai; 
day  by  the  Megalopolitans,  on  which  they  were  re* 
deemed  from  slavery  by  Aratus ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  people  of  Syracuse  distinguished  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  defeat  of  Nicias.  But  the  common 
practice  of  Te  deu?ns9  and  the  like  ceremonies,  for 
every  prosperous  violation  of  laws  and  liberties,  is 
to  profane  and  prostitute  God's  name  in  the  most 
flagitious  manner.     God  is  not  the  partisan  of  in- 

1  Ou%'   cxriy)   Krafisyoitfiv  erf  avftpactv  sv^eraacrQai,    Odyss. 
lib.  22,  ver.  412. 

VOL.   II.  .      2  G 
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justice  and  war  ;  he  is  the  author  of  justice  and  of 
peace. 

On  festivals  litigation  should  cease.  At  Athens, 
and  in  most  countries,  the  execution  of  the  laws  on 
those  days  was  suspended'.  Labour  also  should 
cease  ;  not  that  I  mean  all  business  should  be  inter- 
dicted. The  Jews  held  their  Sabbath  so  sacred,  that 
by  abstaining  from  labour  on  that  day  they  gave 
Pompey's  army  an  opportunity  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  walls,  and  thus  to  take  Jerusalem  \  If  however 
it  were  so  ordered,  that  a  certain  time  of  festivity 
should   be  honoured  1  nations,  a  truce  to 

hostilities  should  be  required  during  it's  continuance. 
It  is  said,  that  Lycurgufi  with  Iphitus  in  set- 

tling thi  li  took  phce  during 

the    Olympic    games'. — This    had    frequently    the 
happiest  issue.     A  truce  in  c<  Qsc  quence  between  the 
Athenians  and  Philip  admitted  overtures  of  pi 
to  be  made,  and  a  reconciliation  followed4. 

Dtra  Appion.  lib.  1,  adu. 
on. 
'  j  ■  I  In  rr  was  anothci 

I  .led, 
and  i  I  of  Liberty,  in    memory  of  the   b 

Plut  ii  let* 

*  A  ne  of  those  rcmis^ 

i  <   e   tincd  for  prosecuting 

lib,  5,  p.  I 
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On  these  festivals  a  president  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  in  some  degree  like  the  Athenian  hiero- 
phants1,  and  the  Roman  priests2,  in  the  several 
centuries,  counties,  &c.  Plato3  would  not  admit 
the  priests  to  be  longer  in  office  than  one  year,  or  less 
than  sixty  years  old  when  chosen  ;  and  Aristotle4 
recommends,  that  such  officers  should  be  selected 
from  those,  who  were  superannuated  in  the  service 
of  the  state. 

On  all  these  festivals,  whether  weekly  or  annual, 
perhaps  a  short  thanksgiving  should  first  be  offered. 
In  this  I  would  prohibit  any  expressions  or  feelings 
of  terrour  toward  God.  God  is  good5 ;  he  is  an  ob- 

1  Isaios  de  Apol.  Succes.  p.  64,  Orat.  Vet.  Were  they  even 
to  resemble  these,  there  would  be  no  laxity  of  discipline.  No 
foreigner  could  appear  in  the  choruses  on  the  stage,  under  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  drachmas ;  and  there  were  religious 
ceremonies,  which  foreigners  were  not  admitted  to  behold  : 
Zevyv  8<rccv  »  itpoa-yj^sv  opzv.  Demosth.  adv.  Neaeram,  p.  8/3. 

4  Dion.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  2,  p.  121. 

3  De  Legibus,  lib.  6,  p.  800.  *  De  Repub.  lib.  7,  c.  Q. 

5  Pythagoras  said,  There  is  none  good  but  God.  Wilkins  says, 
4t  that  our  forefathers  in  this  nation  seemed  to  have  given  this 
very  name  of  God  from  good."  Nat.  Religion,  lib.  l,c.  10. 
To  fear  God,  is  to  suppose  him  hurtful :  but  Plato  says  ;  <€  Is 
not  God  good  ?  Yes,  and  nothing  good  is  hurtful."  De  Repub. 
lib.  2,  p.  605.  An  anecdote  will  explain  this. — Alexander 
asked  Diogenes,  whether  he  feared  him.  ".  Are  you  good  or 
evil?"—"  Good,"  replied  Alexander. — "  Then  why  should  I 
fear  what  is  good  }"  Diog.  Laertius,  p.  408.     Superstition  in 

2g  2 
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ject  of  reverence,  not  of  fear. — Yet  what  is  the 
spectacle  presented  to  us  in  the  various  authorized 
and  unauthorized  congregations  in  Europe  ?  How 
many  of  them,  anabaptists,  methodists,  and  what 
ever  name  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  may  assume,  re- 
call to  our  minds  the  condemnation  of  Baruch'  ! 
u  They  roar  and  cry  before  their  Gods,  as  men  do 
at  ti  when  one  is  dead."     It  was  not  by  sor- 

and  lamentation,  that  the  Jews  thought  the 
Lord's  day  should  be  honoured.  "  This  day  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God  ;  mourn  not,  nor 
all  the  people  wtpt  when  they  heard  the 
words  of  the  law.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and 
drink  th<  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord 

— neither  be  ye  sorry  ;   for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength  ." 

thanksgiving,  a  portion  of  the  con 
tutional  law  fthoi  ,   which  proceed 

ry  unong  the  Jews5.     After  this  a  disco) 
should  I  11' the  occasion  be  peculiar,  it 

'  e  gymn 
i ,  who  at!  ihould  I  re  I  im- 

mrita 

.."      PUltai  Dec*  nemo   MDUi  ti- 

nec  quNiju.un  nm.it 
st.  125. 

'  Dciitcr.  <  i  II. 
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should  refer  of  course  to  the  cause  of  it's  institution. 
Thus  in  Lucerne,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  which  ensured  the  independence  of 
that  province,  all  the  inhabitants  assemble,  a  priest 
ascends  a  pulpit  in  the  open  air,  and  delivers  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  for  that  auspicious  day,  on 
which  their  fathers  gained  their  liberty1. 

On  those  festivals,  which  have  no  peculiar  deter- 
mination, but  which  are  appointed  generally  to  re- 
lax or  improve  society,  various  topics  may  be  incul- 
cated and  enforced  :  indeed  all  moral,  civil,  and 
domestic  duties  are  suited  to  the  occasion.  Thus  in 
China,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month, 
the  mandarines  assemble  the  people  in  their  several 
governments,  and  deliver  to  them  a  paternal  dis- 
course2. 

These  addresses  should  be  intelligible,  Franklin 
relates,  that  a  missionary  had  collected  the  chiefs  of 
the  Susquehannah  Indians,  and  he  preached  to  them 
on  Adam  and  Eve,  the  crime  of  eating  the  apple, 
the  execration  in  consequence,  and  the  redemption. 
Having  ended,  the  principal  Indian  arose,  and 
thanked  him  in  the  following  words  : — "  What  you 
have  told  us  is  all  very  good.  It  is  indeed  bad  to 
eat  apples,  it  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider. 
We  are  much  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  coming 

1  Coxe's  Swisserland,  letter  24. 

2Du  Halde,  vol.  I,  p.  256  5  vol.  2,  p,  53. 
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so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  which  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers1." 

The  discourse  should  be  suitable. — This  may  re- 
gard both  style  and  subject.  A  late  writer  on  Syste- 
matic Theology  says,  that  a  preacher  should  debase 
his  language  to  his  audience.  He  tells  a  story  of 
TillotSOflj  who  used  to  read  his  sermons  to  an 
illiterate  old  woman  who  lived  in  his  house,  and 
that  for  any  word  or  expression,  which  she  did  not 
understand,  he  substituted  a  plainer.  "  The  story," 
Campbell,  M  is  much  to  the  prelate's  honour." 
If  1:  to  be  merely  illiterate  old  wo- 

in^n,  it   might   be  right  ;   but  if  he  were  to  preach 

to  a  miscellaneous  assembly,  would  it  not  have  been 
as  creditable  to  the  prelate,  to  have  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  appreheni  the  lowest,  as  to  sink 

all  to  the  meanest  capacity  ? — Hut  why  should  tli 
not   be  an   art  of  sinking   in   p:  in  |      T ry  f 

This  was  originally  a  e  for  th  ian 

IUkttSOn,  and  it   1     illier  to  have  repeated 
it.     \\\  are  told,  thai  Moli  i  to 

.   and  that   he  adopted  her  cril 

if .;  ma]  •        ,  for  the  people  are  not  quite  so  ab- 

but  that  they  can  understand  wrhai  s  bishop 

:    •  |  ilu  imprimatur 

capable  of 

orfcfj  vol.  J /p.  188 
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apprehending  what  is  intelligible ;  and  Mercier  says 
in  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  that,  on  those  festivals 
when  the  theatres  are  opened  to  the  populace,  they 
feel  and  applaud  the  fine  and  affecting  passages  as 
well  as  more  select  assemblies1. 

The  subject,  not  less  than  the  style,  should  also 
be  suitable.  The  same  topics  would  not  have  suited 
the  Spartans,  and  the  elder  Sybarites2,  nor  should 
a  court  be  addressed  as  a  country  village,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  yet  this  is  frequently  the  case  with  preachers, 
who  buy  sermons,  and,  having  bought  them,  can- 
not afford  to  abstain  from  using  them.  Foote*  said 
(his  authority  is  apocryphal)  that  he  was  once  pre- 
sent at  Stranraer  in  Scotland,  where  the  preacher 
furiously  declaimed  against  luxury  to  a  congregation 
without  a  shoe  or  stocking.  To  the  laborious  classes 
of  life  some  of  Franklin's  Essays  would  be  models 
of  composition. 

The  advice  should  be  practicable.  It  is  said  : 
"  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  who  hate 

1  He  says,  La  populace  les  sent  tons,  comme  l'as$emblee  la 
mieux  choisie.  T.  4,  p.  209.  This  expression  I  have  softened 
in  the  text.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  lib.  5,  that  the  figure  most 
in  use  among  the  Gauls  is  the  hyperbole. 

*The  Sybarites  thought  nothing  of  the  bravery  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  they  considered  their  determination  to  conquer  or 
die  but  a  means  to  escape  from  their  comfortless  mode  of  sub- 
sisting.    Plutarch,  Pelopidas. 

3  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  p.  253. 
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you."  This  has  been  greatly  applauded  ;  and  some 
have  maintained,  that  it  is  single  and  unprecedented. 
This  is  erroneous;  the  couplet  of  Arya',  in  Sir 
William  Jones,  represents,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  man,  not  only  to  forgive  but  ;o  benefit  his 
roycr,  like  the  sandal-tree  in  the  moment  of  it's 
overthrow,  which  sh^ds  perfume  on  the  axe  that 
fells  it.  Sadi  also  expresses  the  same  inordi 
humanity1.     Such  conduct 

impract:  and,  if  |  le.  it  would  be  per- 

nicious.    Love   proceeds   from    love,  and  . 
from   sympathy.       1  able   for  one   of 

.:ouo  virtue,  to  love  the  profligal 

No  bjj 

1  .wh  a  kii.- 

And  Plato  affirms*,  a  bad   man  must  bate  him- 

Yet  1  do  OCX  say,  Spurn  tli  OU  : 

Let  him  be  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  I  think 

rally  speaking,  go  d  practicable 

advice  with  i  riminal  offenders.     lv  Dono 

injury,  QOT   do   evi  1  :" 

1-.  314.  •Ibid. vol.  l.  p.  i 

.. 
•    i  i     •  rch. 

bould  be 
[ncorsblj 
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more  than  this  cannot  be  required.  Demosthenes1 
also  judiciously  says,  "  We  are  not  to  pursue  the  of- 
fender with  hatred  ;  and  concerning  the  oblivion  of 
injuries,  I  answer,  He  who  pursues  another  for  evil 
done  is  revengeful ;  but  to  prevent  injury  from  be- 
ing repeated,  this  becomes  a  prudent  man/'  Con- 
cerning those  called  personal  enemies  Cleobulus* 
advises  well  :  "  Do  good  to  friends,  to  make  them 
more  friendly ;  and  to  enemies,  to  make  them 
friends  ;"  and  in  this  spirit  Nicias5  sacrificed  both 
for  friends  and  enemies. 

Universal  propositions  are  often  .useless,  and 
sometimes  worse,  particularly  those  which  require  a 
commentary.  For  as  many  expounders  afford  dif- 
ferent explanations,  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  is 
lost,  or  wrested  to  serve  some  partial  design.  Sup- 
pose it  is  said,  "  Do  good  for  evil  ;"  if  this  proposi- 
tion should  regulate  men's  conduct,  much  injustice 
and  many  crimes  would  be  the  consequence  ;  but  if 
it  be  said,  that  by  treating  the  vicious  sometimes 
with  compassion  they  may  be  reformed,  this  is  easily 
understood,  and  perfectly  equitable.  The  latter  po- 
sition is  a  favourite  remark  with  the  Chinese  philo- 
sophers'*, who  hold,  that  no  man  is  so  wicked,  that 
he  may  not  be  reclaimed  by  repeated  obligations. 
And  with  the  Academy,  "  The  laws  indeed,"  said 

1  Adv.  Aristog.  p.  J56.  2  Diog.  Laert.  p.  63. 

3  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  p.  225 ,     4  Du  Halde,  vol.  1,  p.  285. 
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Dion ',  "  allow,  that  to  revenge  an  injury  is  more 
justifiable,  than  to  commit  one ;  but  both  proceed 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Besides,  there 
is  hardly  any  malignity  so  inveterate,  that  it  may  not 
be  overcome  by  kindness,  and  softened  by  repeated 
favours."  I  have  considered  the  word  enemy  in  the 
largest  acceptation,  and  that  in  which  men  esteem 
the  least  exasperating, — as  an  immoral  being.  The 
best  universal  rule  on  this  point,  if  such  be  sought, 
regarding  both  self  or  society,  is  that  of  Plato* : 
"  Neither  do  injustice,  nor  suffer  injustice  to  be 
dene."  Love,  hatred,  or  compassion,  unless  di- 
rected by  justice,  .essaries  to  the 
crime,  and  promo:eis  of  vk 

In  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  loving  enemies,  and 
doing  good  for  evil,  abject  submission  has  been  in- 
culcated, and  an  acquiescence  in  repeated  violence. 
I  low  different  is  the  observation  of  Demosthenes '! 
"  It  is  the  part  of  barbarians  and  slaves,  to  suffer  in 
silence,  and  to  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  them." 
Far  be  from  me  any  remark,  that  would  countenance 
man  s  baseness  :  when  resistance  offers  any  prospect 
of  relief,  violence  may  be  repelled  by  force  :  in  this 
instance  the  emotions  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety coincide. 

It  has  also  been  said,  and  it  has  been  much  ap- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion.  ■  De  Legib.  lib.  2,  p.  ?9l. 

*  Adv.  Midiam. 
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plauded  :  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This 
exceeds  the  position  of  the  Chinese  philosopher 
Yang1,  who  said,  that  all  men  should  be  loved 
alike,  as  well  strangers  as  the  next  akin.  Both  these 
preceprs  are  impracticable.  Kindred  often  renders 
men  familiar  from  infancy  ;  and  how  is  it  possible, 
that  a  stranger  can  be  loved  equally  with  one,  who 
has  been  known  to  us  through  all  the  stages  of  life  ? 
Indeed  to  attempt  it  would  be  pernicious ;  for  the 
consequence  would  be,  not  that  strangers  would  be 
loved  more,  but  that  intimates  would  be  loved  less. 
It  has  been  said :  "  Do  unto  all  men,  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you."  Many  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  precept,  I  cannot  agree  to 
them.  The  precept  is  admirable,  though  deficient 
in  precision  from  it's  universality.  What  has  partly 
induced  me  to  mention  it  is,  to  expose  the  accumu- 
lated ignorance  of  many,  who,  thinking  to  advance 
religion,  have  insisted,  that  nothing  like  this  advice 
was  ever  recommended  among  men ;  as  if  the  au- 
thority of  sages  was  not  a  host  of  strength  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  same  sentiment  has  been  ex- 
pressed effectually  in  various  nations,,  and  at  various 
times. — Confucius,  being  asked  by  a  person  what 
he  should  do  to  live  well,  said  :  "  Use  other  peo« 
pie,  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself2."  It  has  been 

1  Du  Halde,  vol.  I,  p.  329.  s  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  31<* 
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applied  in  various  ways.  As  in  judging  of  others  : 
Isocrates  says,  Intelligent  men  should  judge  others, 
as  they  expect  that  others  should  judge  them'.  As 
in  relieving  the  oppressed  :  Demosthenes  says,  We 
should  show  the  same  regard  to  all,  who  are  in 
distress,  as  we  would  that  all  others  should  show  to 
us,  i  I  i D  recommending  filial  attention : 

Treat,  sa]  s  I     crates',  your  parents,  as  you  wish  to 
d  by  your  clfldren.     As  in  behaving  to  in- 
feriors  :   Live,  B  leca,  with  your  inferior-, 

you  would  your  superiors  should  live  with  you  ' :  and 
Puffendorf1  quotes  Aristotle,  Zoroaster,  Hierocles, 
and  Manco   I  ;is  inculcating  the  same  ad\ 

At  the  head  of  tl  I  quoted  Confui 

who  advises  men  to  do  as   they   would  be  done  by. 
This    he    also  enforced  by  the   following  cam 
"There   is  one  clear  rule   of  conduct,  to  act  with 
sincerity,  and  to  conform  with  our  whole  soul,  and 
with  all  our  i,  to  this  universal  rule:  do  not 

1  K 

:   liul.lli.'ii.',  J)    480. 
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any  thing  to  another,  that  you  would  not  wish 
another  should  do  to  you."  This  is  all,  that  I 
think  necessary  to  advance  on  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  instructing  the  people.  I  should  however 
subjoin,  that  the  teacher  ought  not  to  give  an  unfa- 
vourable prospect  of  the  attainment  of  wisdom  or 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Plato  reprehends  Hesiod1, 
who  repeats  after  some  moralists  of  his  time,  that 
the  way  to  vice  is  open  and  short,  and  that  to  virtue 
is  long  and  arduous. — This  is  sorrowful  and  per- 
nicious ;  it  tends  to  repress  those  disposed  to  im- 
provement from  prosecuting  their  design,  and  it 
tends  to  confirm  those  in  their  evil  habits,  who  are 
indisposed  to  reform. 

A  prosperous  view  of  every  thing  should  be  given, 
as  far  as  truth  will  bear  out  the  teacher. — Cheerful- 
ness should  be  encouraged  :  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  is  a  great  advance  toward  actual  satisfaction. 
The  moaning,  long- suffering  tribe  are  in  society,  as 
livid  spots  on  the  human  body  ;  nor  is  their  disease 
less  mortal,  or  less  infectious.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancients,  on  the  commencement  of  their 
festivities,  to  proclaim  :  "  Avaunt  all  unworthy  per- 
sons !"  And  they  dreaded  lest  a  casual  word  should 

1  De  Repub.  lib  2,  p.  5Q5.     The  verses  are : 

*£!$  ?y]v  [xbv  Kay.rjtvjTa,  Kca  iXaftov  eri  sXsaSat 
'Pyjifows'  Xsiyj  psv  oco$,  jxaAa  £'  eyyvtii  vaier 
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be  ominous  to  the  felicity  of  the  occasion.  What 
would  be  their  apprehension  of  many  congregations 
in  Europe,  whose  members  conceive  themselves  sin- 
ners at  their  birth, — whose  theme  is  tribulation,  and 
who  approach  God  with  fear,  mortification,  and 
misery  I 

The  thanksgiving  being  ended,  the  portion  of 
the  law  being  read,  and  the  adv  ce  being  delivered, 
let  the  day  be  devoted  to  innocent  or  instructive 
pleasures.  Referring  to  this  particular,  I  prefer  the 
conduct  of  the  catholic  church  to  those  called  the 
reformed  churches,  protestants  and  dissenters,  under 
which  I  include  anabaptists,  &c,  and  all  that  "  enor- 
mous brood  with  looks  downcast  and  damp."  In 
catholic  countries,  though  a  theatre  were  shut  the 
whole  week,  it  is  open  on  Sunday.  In  England  it 
is  the  reverse  :  and  so  ludicrously  exact  is  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Sabbath  now  preserved,  that,  should  the 
an  Opera  at  twelve  on  Saturday  night  want  a 
dance  or  a  song  to  complete  the  performance,  it  is 
stopped  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  London,  lest  the 
virtuosi  singing  and  hearing  should  trespass  a  few 
minutes  on  the  midnight  morning  of  Sunday. 

This  was  not  formerly  the  custom  in  England. 
Long  after  the  reformation  was  established,  theatrical 
amusements  were  particularly  exhibited  on  Sundays. 
I  suppose  that  the  change  was  effected  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  those  disconsolate  praying  and  preach- 
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ing  fanatics,  who  preceded  and  who  survived  the 
civil  wars  ;  as  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  methodists 
their  descendants  had  some  influence  in  passing  the 
law  of  1781,  which  shut  up  all  places  that  re- 
sembled theatres  in  the  amusements  they  encou- 
raged. To  this  impolitic  statute  the  fanatical  mania, 
which  has  since  increased,  is  in  some  measure  at- 
tributable. On  Sunday  theatres  are  shut,  but  the 
conventicle  is  open.  The  scene  has  novelty  to  re- 
commend it ;  it  proposes  devotion  ;  the  preacher 
collects  a  crowd  : — thus  the  delusion  begins,  till  at 
last  Mr.  Squintum  methodises  all  the  simple  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Had  those  who  compose  the 
government  strength  of  mind,  and  were  they  dis- 
posed to  check  the  power  of  these  groundlings,  who 
threaten  the  establishment,  and  the  establishment  of 
all  things,  even  more  than  the  Wahabees  threaten 
the  religion  and  the  empire  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
they  would  not  prohibit  public  amusements  on  any 
festival  whatever  :-  they  should  encourage  them ; 
nor  do  I  see  why  Punch  and  the  devil  might  not  do 
as  much  good,  as  the  devil  and  any  methodist 
preacher,  though  the  demon's  associate  was  that 
reverend  gentleman  mentioned  in  their  camicles,  the 
Methodist  Magazine,  who  cured  a  hearer  both  of  a 
scrofulous  leg  and  atheism  with  one  sermon1.  Have 

1  How  much  do  these  divine  men  triumph  over  philosophers ! 

It 
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read  or  heard  : 
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I  am  of  opinion,  that  relaxation  and  even  amuse- 
ments are  among  the  wants  of  society.  I  have  said, 
that  the  seventh  day  is  a  proper  interval  for  repose  ; 
and  I  add,  that  on  thanks  being  offered  to  God, 
and  instruction  being  administered  to  the  people, 
the  day  might  be  appropriated  to  sports  j  nor  can  I 
apprehend  why  on  days  of  labour  sports  should  be 
admitted,  but  on  days  of  rest  they  should  be  for- 
bidden, though  I  could  mention  many  reasons  for 
the  reverse.    If  on  the  same  day  men  be  prohibited 
from  labour  and  from  diversions,  instead  of  pleas- 
ing, it  is  oppressive,  if    not  worse.     The  prohibi- 
tion of  public  amusements  will  make  men  have  re- 
course  to  the  conventicle,  or  the  dram-shop :  the 
first  will  lead  to  melancholy,  perhaps  to  madness ; 
the   latter   to  Bridewell,  or  the  gallows.     And  it 
merits  observation,  that  d'Argenson1,  lieutenant  of 
police,  told  Polnitz,  that  there  were  more  irregu- 
larities committed   during  the  fortnight  of  Easter, 
when  the  Parisian  theatres  were  shut,  than  in  four 
months  when  they  were  open. 

Sports  are  of  various  kinds,  some  suit  the  town, 
some  the  country  ;  some  are  adapted  to  particular 
seasons,  some  to  particular  countries.  Clarendon*, 
who  favoured  public  amusements  on  political  con- 
siderations, said,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 

1  Memoires,  t.  3,  p.  3 12.  *  Tracts. 
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cult  mysteries  of  government,  to  assemble  people 
at  spectacled,  that  might  amuse  and  improve  them. 
I  shall  r^rst  state  some  principles  concerning  them, 
which  should  not  be  transgressed. 

Spors  should  not  be  cruel  ;  as  no  one  should 
take  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  others.  This  seems 
an  axiom,  to  which  all  men  pretending  to  humanity 
mir>t  instantly  conform.  The  reverse  however  is 
miserably  the  fact.  Among  the  cruellest  exhibitions 
we  may  class  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  generals 
leading  the  conquered  in  their  train1.  When 
Achillea  dr-nv  th  Dg  coTseoi  Hector  round  the 

walls  of  Tioy,  the  shudders  ;  yet  the  body 

of  Hector  was  senseless  to  the  vict(  ,  while 

in  the  Roman  triumphs  the  victim  \  wert  deliberately 
paraded,   feelingly  alive,  having  their  anguish  I  N 
}      ited  by  comparing  th<  with  the 

insulting   preeminence   i  r   destroyer.     M 

cruel  ai  the  sports  of  the  gladiators.    Tl 

all  ai  .  Thus  in  the  early 

periods  of  barbarous    war,  some  captiv <  re- 

duced  to  jm  and  some  wer  itered  to 

appease  the  manes  of  the  slain.     To  this  succeeded 
in  some  countries  a  pern  -ptives  to  be 

(heir  own  . .  They  fought*  ar*d  those 

who  slew  their  companions  were  in  mercy  i 

1  It  is  Midj   tint  Jugortha  lo^t  his  senses  on  being  led  in  trU 
umph.     Plutarch,  Mariui. 
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from  being  devoted  to  the  supposed  vengeance  of 
the  dead.  In  after  times,  when  the  citizens  of 
Rome  became  paupers  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
when  they  had  the  sanguinary  temper  without 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors,  these  murderous  ex- 
hibitions were  transferred  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  theatre  ;  and  instead  of  conquered  enemies  re- 
deeming their  forfeited  lives  by  arms,  slaves  were 
taught  and  paid  to  amuse  the  Roman  populace  by 
risking  their  own  existence  in  attempting  that  of 
their  fellows.  Fights  of  gladiators  usually  attended 
the  Roman  triumphs. 

Bull-fights1  in  Spain  are  also  referrible  to  a  mili- 
tary institution.  These  are  cruel :  so  is  bull-baiting 
hi  England.  It  would  seem,  that  these  practices 
must  be  universally  decried ;  yet  all  of  them  have 
had  their  advocates.  Cicero  said,  that  the  fights  of 
gladiators  were  not  less  effectual  to  strengthen  the 
mind,  than  Zeno's  philosophy.  Unfortunately  nei- 
ther was  sufficient  for  himself.  He  also  thought, 
that  they  tended  mightily  to  inflame  the  bravery  of 
the  Roman  soldiers :  but  he  forgot,  that  for  the 
first  five  centuries  of  Rome  they  were  unknown,  or 
unpractised  in  that  city.     Rousseau  was  also  de- 

•  Fisher  says,  that  the  profits  of  the  bull-fights  are  assigned 
to  the  support  of  the  hospitals.  Picture  of  Madrid.  Townsend 
gays,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  enormously  expensive, 
Vol.  1,  p.  220. 
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luded  by  th^  same  spirit  of  ingenuity,  when  he 
wrote,  that  the  toros  in  Spain  tended  to  preserve  a 
certain  degree  i  f  vigour  among  the  Spanish  nation : 
and  lord  Littleton  in  his  Persian  Letters,  if  my 
memory  be  not  treacherous,  speaks  in  a  similar 
manner  of  bull-baiting.  C  rtainly  however  a  bill, 
which  was  j  I  in  the  house  of  Commons  of 

England  in  :  dishing  this  brutal  practice, 

was  resisted  by  Windham  with  the  following  argu- 
ments :  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  were  not  a  plea- 
sure to  the  bull,  as  it  unquestionably  was  to  the 
dogs.  Just  as  much  to  the  gladiators,  when  they 
broke  from  their  keepers,  and  increased  the  enemies 
of  the  state  in  the  war  of  Spartacus1,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  that  ever  the  Roman  people 
sustained.  They  defeated  CassiuA  as  they  had  be- 
fore his  lieutenant  *,  they  routed  Mummius,  and 
were  only  o  d  by  Crassus  and  Pompey. 

Windham  also  insistedj  that  bull-baiting  had  an 
indirect  effect  in  cherishing  loyalty  ;  and  that  Staf- 
fordshire and  Lancashire,  where  this  sport  was  most 
frequently  practised,   produi  ne  of    our    best 

soldiers.     Tibia  imen  of  the  philosophy  and 

argument  of  our  secretaries  at  war.  Who  then 
can  wonder,  thai  we  1  aetata  who  sacrifice 

our  troops  and  our  reputation  ?  That  our  armies  re- 

I  riutarch,  Crassus. 
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treat  from  Dunkirk,  are  captured  at  the  Helder,  are 
defeated  at  Buenos  Ay  res  ? — Our  military  ministry 
is  so  miserable,  that  our  very  victories  are  defeats, 
by  the  conventions  which  our  commanders  execute 
in  consequence  of  our  successes.  That  Windham 
should  cherish  bull-baiting  as  a  true  British  sport  is 
not  so  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that  he  has  been 
the  most  strenuous  enemy  to  the  education  of  the 
people. — The  advocate  of  the  people's  ignorance  is 
necessarily  a  friend  to  their  vices. 

Considering  how  men  are  disposed  to  excuse  or 
to  admire  old  customs  because  they  are  old,  I  wonder, 
that  other  barbarous  sports  have  not  also  been  tor* 
tured  to  similar  purposes.  Barrow  informs  us,  that 
the  Chinese  train  grasshoppers  to  fight ;  but  he  has 
not  recited  the  advantages  of  this  hostility  on  the  loyal- 
ty or  on  the  bravery  of  the  natives  :  nor  have  I  read, 
that  the  Athenians  attributed  their  characteristic  he- 
roism, or  the  preservation  of  their  democracy,  to 
quailfighting l  or  cockfighting  ;  though  we  are  in- 
formed,  that  there  was  a  theatrical  exhibition  of 
the  ktter  kind  annually  at  Athens.  Yet  the  Athe- 
nians did  not  want  ingenuity;  and  the  cause  of 
the  institution  was  as  likely  to  induce  such  a  conclu* 
sion,  as  any  that  bullfighting  can  boast ;  for  it  ori- 

1  iEliant,  Hist.  Var.  lib.  2,  c.  28.  Quailfighting  was  a  great 
amusement,  and  the  breeding  and  rearing  quails  was  a  mystery, 
Plato,  I.  Alcibiades.     See  also  De  Legib,  lib,  7,  p,  &80, 
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ginated  in  memory  of  an  event,  that  occurred  as 
Themistocles  was  leading  his  countrymen  against 
the  barbarians.  Two  cocks  fighting  ttracted  the 
attention  of  the  army  :  Those,  said  Themistocles, 
turning  to  his  fcllow-.soldicrs,  you  behold  fight,  not 
for  their  country,  or  for  their  household  Gods,  or 
for  the  monuments  of  their  ancestry,  or  for  their 
children,  or  for  fame,  or  for   freedom  ;  they  fight 

All  such  conu  inferior  animals,  or 

I  men   and    <  D  nun, 

which   arc  atta  dis- 

ecu;,  d  by  government ;  as  the  ancient  ces- 

pi  ictked  in 

som  u restler 

was  broil  ed  in  exhibiting  his  skill   before  the  Chi* 

lilt,  the  emperor  sent  him  cordials,  and  de- 

1  Lilly  atfl  nd<  d  to.     This 

the  traveller  it  in  that  prince's 

character.      lUit  would  noi  I  have  shown 

more  humanity  by  declaring,  that  such  sporta should 

no  longer  I  I  imperial  amusement  ? 

Hunting  and  sh  ■     mtries 

called  civili,  cm  L  1  h  m  in  another 

k\  that  in    many    :  rt  of 

i  l. 

•link  j'  ;,.U   I  li.iv' 

oncd,  hunting  •  med  oaeful  n  making  the  jrouffa  explore 
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military  discipline  :  with  us  they  have  no  such  pre- 
tensions, nor  do  they  benefit  society  in  another  re- 
spect, for  there  are  no  dangerous  beasts,  and  even 
pernicious  animals  are  almost  extinct  among  us. 
When  wolves  were  numerous  in  England1,  their  ex- 
tirpation was  a  duty ;  though  the  policy  of  the 
Scotch  law  may  be  doubted,  which  required  every 
substantial  person  to  keep  three  wolf-dogs,  and 
every  baron  to  have  four  wTolf  huntings  in  the 
year. 

Hunting  and  shooting  among  us  are  attended 
with  many  injuries  to  society.  So  far  from  exter- 
minating pernicious  animals,  they  are  often  the  cause 
of  preserving  and  of  propagating  them.  They  occa- 
sion waste  by  applying  much  labour  and  territory 
to  subsist  dogs,  and  horses,  and  their  keepers.  They 
cause  enclosures  to  be  broken,  and   cropped  lands 

the  country.  Plato,  lib.  6,  p.  863.  Plutarch  says,  that  Sertorius 
gained  considerable  knowledge  of  Spain  by  hunting.  Plato 
declares  against  fishing  and  fowling,  De  Legib.  lib.  7,  p.  90S. 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  b.  5,  c.  7-  There  is  a  law  of 
Solon  to  this  effect.  He  that  took  a  "she  wolf  was  to  have  one 
drachma,  and  he  that  took  a  he  wolf  five.  Plutarch,  Solon* 
The  wretched  king  of  Spain  was  much  gratified  in  being 
thought  a  destroyer  of  wolves.  See  Townsend's  account  of  his 
hunting,  vol.  1,  p.  333.  This  sport-royal  cost  the  nation  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  perhaps  for  each  wolf  that  was  de- 
stroyed. The  advantage  of  modern  hunting  by  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen may  be  seen  in  d'Argens's  Lettres  Juives,  lettre  34, 
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to  be  damaged.  In  England  these  sports  cause  an 
offence  to  the  laws  of  liberty  and  equity, — the 
privilege  to  shoot  distinguishes  the  aristocracy 
from  the  people.  They  also  controvert  a  principle 
of  the  legal  code,  by  which  butchers  and  drovers, 
whore  business  is  destruction,  are  punished,  if  they 
treat  their  victims  with  unnecessary  cruelty.  But  is 
not  the  cruelty  inflicted  by  sportsmen  entirely  un- 
necessary I  Their  object  is  so  wholly  useless,  that 
the  imputation  of  killing  for  profit  is  most  disho- 
nourable among  them,  while  to  kill  for  pleasure 
receives  the  fair.  Hations,  and  the  braces  slain, 

and  the  miles  run,  make  no  inconsiderable  paragraph 
in    the  won*  of  the  day.     V9 

these  things  truly  glorious,  the  dogs  and  horses,  after 
Mug  their  share  of  the  praise,  would  leave  little 
to  glorify  the  heroes  of  the  chase.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, imrod  in  Hebrew  means  traiterous,  in 
Arabie  iu!  thai  Niinrod  was  at  once  a 
hunter  and  a  conquc: 

Sports  should  not  pn  c     Slid)  however 
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the  youth  of  either  sex  from  appearing  more  naked 
in  each  other's  presence  than  modesty  admits1; 
though  in  another  he  excuses  these  naked  exhibi- 
tions, by  saying,  that  they  may  regard  each  other 
naked  when  they  are  invested  with  virtue. — To  the 
same  effect,  but  intentionally  lascivious,  are  the  mo- 
tions of  the  dancing  women  in  the  East.  The  feast 
of  Bacchus  at  Athens  .  also  promoted  vice ;  and 
Plato  admits  inebriety  on  those  occasions  to  pass  un- 
reproved*. 

I  know  not  any  sport  more  vicious  in  it's  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  horse-racing,  as  practised  in 
England.  Yet  the  policy  of  this  custom  has  also 
been  greatly  magnified ;  and  Sir  William  Temple1* 
recommends,    that   annual   horse-races   should   be 

1  Msyjirep  cci$oi$  :  De  Legib.  lib.  6,  p.  8O7.  This  I  sup- 
pose, in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  to  Lycurgus's  institutions, 
yviivQiraiSiou.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1,  p.  721.  Plutarch 
says,  that  Lycurgus  ordered  the  young  women  to  appear  occa- 
sionally naked,  and  dance  and  sing  in  presence  of  the  young 
men.  On  those  occasions  they  sang  songs  of  raillery  against 
the  young  men  who  misbehaved,  and  encomiums  on  those  who* 
merited  distinction,  exciting  them  at  once  to  love  and  glory* 
Plutarch,  Lycurgus. 

aDe  Legib.  lib.  6,  p.  870.  The  fact  is,  the  Greeks  were 
drunkards.  Plato  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  in- 
toxication in  his  first  book  of  Laws,  p.  784,  &c.  The  sum  of 
his  reasoning  and  observations  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  very  meri* 
torious  to  have  a  strong  head,  and  that  in  vino  Veritas, 

'Miscel.  p.  116. 
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established  near  the  capital  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  that  country.  For 
what  pr.  racing  improved    the   breed   of 

horses  in  Great  Britain?  Not  for  agriculture,  not 
for  heavy  draught,  not  I  aiigucs  of  Europ 

varrare*  But  suppose  it  had  done  so  in  every  in- 
stance, could  not  these  improvements  have  b 

ted,  without  promoi 
as  horse-raring  r     Why  could  not  our  bued  ut 
sort  of  horses   1  I    b)    the    same 
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of  citizens  the  evils  attending  this  amusement  are 
many  :  the  gleanings  of  their  industry  are  spent,  the 
anticipations  of  their  credit  are  frequently  forfeit- 
ed, their  time  is  lost,  their  habits  of  industry  im- 
paired, and  want  and  dishonour  follow  as  inevitable 
consequences. — This  sport  is  not  less  injurious'to  the 
higher  orders. — There  is  gambling  in  the  field,  and 
gambling  in  the  club-room  ;  for  the  races  of  the  day 
are  succeeded  by  cards  and  dice  at  night.  With 
these  all  kinds  of  profligacy  are  confederated  in  the 
strictest  intimacy.  Consider  also  the  immense  sums, 
that  such  multitudes  of  grooms  and  running  horses 
cost  the  nation  :  the  money  and  men  employed  in 
this  wretched  dissipation  in  England  would  raise 
and  appoint  many  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  evils 
of  horse-racing  have  not  escaped  government,  as  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  thirteenth  of  George  the  Se- 
cond1, to  prevent  the  multiplicity  of  horse-races. 
By  this  it  is  enacted,  that  no  plate  or  match  under 
fifty  pounds  value  shall  be  run  for,  under  a  penalty 
of  two  hundred  pounds  by  each  proprietor  of  a 
horse  running  for  such  prohibited  plate  or  match, 
.  and  of  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  person  who  shall 
advertise  the  plate.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernments, who  perpetually  counteract  their  own 
measures, — bounties  on  importation,  and  bounties 
on  exportation, — plates  to  promote  a  spindling  breed 

I  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  4,  p.  173. 
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of  horses',  which  have  impaired  the  substantial  ca- 
valry of  the  state,  that  is,  premiums  to  promote 
horse- racin.;,  ami  again  penaltk  n  it. 
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at  present  in  Spain,  were  religious  ceremonies1 ;  and 
some  of  those  were  so  expensively  destructive,,  that 
Demosthenes2  says,  the  festivals  of  Minerva  and 
Bacchus  cost  greater  sums  of  money,  and  employed 
a  greater  multitude  of  persons,  than  any  fleet  ever 
fitted  out  by  the  Athenians.  Yet  that  orator,  though 
conscious  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  of  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  com- 
monwealth from  Philip's  ambition  and  power,  dared 
no  more  suggest,  that  the  funds  appointed  for  these 
religious  pageants  should  be  applied  to  administer  to 
the  public  safety,  than  the  English  ministry  dare  pro- 
pose, that  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
establishment  in  Britain  should  be  applied  to  relieve 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  on  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbents.  Demosthenes  knew,  that  Apol- 
lodorus  had  been   accused  \  because   he  had   pre- 

and  drew  from  the  clergy  their  congregations.  The  clergy  on 
this  became  actors,  and  turned  legends  into  dramas  called  my- 
steries. Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  2,  p.  367. 
Fcna  is  the  Spanish  for  church  festivals,  hence  our  word  fair. 
Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  2/6. 

1  Townsend  mentions  having  seen  one  in  Valencia  at  the 
theatre.  The  company  he  represents  as  genteel,  and  the  actors 
as  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  enacted  the  Deluge,  in 
which  the  Devil  was  a  principal  performer  3  and  after  the  my- 
stery the  Devil  danced  a  fandango  with  Noah's  daughter.  Travels, 
vol.  2,  p.  33S. 

%  Philip,  prima,  p.  52.  Olynth.  secunda,  p.  36. 

9  Adv.  Nesram,  p.  80 1. 
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vailed  on  the  people,  when  their  foreign  possessions 
re  in  imminent  peril,  to  apply  the  unappropriated 
revenues  rather  to  the  war,  than  to  the  theatre  ; — 
and  what  minister,  or  what  Briton,  will  ever  forget 
the  parliamentary  events  of 

Sports  should  also  be  held  at  a  fit  time.  In  aim 
every  part  of  Euro]  rts  offend 

principle,  and  in  none  more  than  in  England. 
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not  believe,  that  the  theatre  corrupts  the  people ; 
but  that  the  people,  or  the  government,  corrupts 
the  theatre.  Even  Rousseau1,  who  has  shown  a 
moderate  portion  of  philosophy  in  his  letter  to 
d'Alembert,  admits  their  utility  in  gr°at  towns" — I 
go  further,  and  am  persuaded  with  Clarendon2  and 
Helvetius3,  that,  under  prudent  management,  they 
might  essentially  subserve  the  happiness  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people. — Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
so  rapturously  as  some,  who  have  said,  that  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  when  heard  in  youth,  counteract 
the  mcsi-  violent  desires  of  man's  nature  through  all 
periods  of  life.  Nor  would  I  depend  on  what  is  re- 
ported concerning  Dionysius,  and  Alexander  of 
Pherse4 ;  that  the  first  relented  on  seeing  a  drama, 
and  that  the  other  wept  at  the  scenic  miseries  of 
F  iam. — I  believe  the  operation  of  tragedies  is  con- 
siderable, without  adopting  the  transports  of  Plato, 
or  countenancing  their  imputed  influence  on  such 
sanguinary  monsters  as  the  tyrants  of  Rome  an4 
Syracuse. 

1  Melanges,  t.  2,  p.  333.  2Tracts. 

8  De  1'Homme,  note  on  c.  10. 

*  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  who  committed  every  vio- 
lence, and  who  consecrated  the  spear  with  which  he  slew  his 
uncle,  left  the  theatre  on  seeing  the  Troades  of  Euripides., 
lest  the  people  should  observe  him  to  weep.  Plutarch,  Pelo- 
pidas. 
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The  story,  the  characters,  the  situations,  the 
sent;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  may  all 

be  made  highly  instructive.  Dramatic  exhibitions 
have  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  human  mind,  that 
all  governments  have  wished  to  subject  them  to  their 
.  and  many  have  succeeded  in  it  :  and  the 
pleasure  they  impart  is  so  great,  that  all  fanatics, 
method :  ,  &cc,  prohibit  their 

followers  from  participating  in  them.  Thus  in  talk- 
ing of  futur  ct  the  present;  and  in 
dread  of  misery,  they  embn  ss. 

It   is  the  disease  of  i!  world  to  think  too 
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why  should  we  nourish  sorrow  by  artifice  ?  Yet  such 
is  the  policy  of  our  institutions  ;  for  our  festivals  are 
cheerless,  their  purpose  disconsolate,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  celebrate  them  assemble  amidst  dead  bodies, 
charnel-houses,  death's  heads,  and  mournful  ditties. 
It  is  true,  that  Lycurgus  had  the  dead  buried  near 
the  temples  :  yet  it  was  not  to  terrify  the  living,  but, 
says  Plutarch ',  that,  by  being  accustomed  to  see  from 
infancy  such  scenes,  people  might  have  no  dread  of 
death.  It  is  true  also,  that  in  Egypt *,  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  every  entertainment,  a  small  coffin,  having 
the  effigy  of  death  on  it,  was  carried  round  to  the 
guests :  not  however  with  any  intention  to  dash 
their  mirth,  not  to  frighten  away  their  joys :  the 
servant  who  bore  this  memorial  of  mortality,  as  he 
presented  it  to  each,  said  :  "  Regard  this ;  after 
death  you  shall  resemble  it,  drink  then  and  be 
happy."  To  which  purpose  was  the  epitaph  on 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  :  "  I  built  Anchialus  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day :  as  for  thee,  O  traveller,  eat, 
drink,  and  play,  for  all  other  things  do  not  deserve 
this3,"  meaning  clapping  the  hands.  A  festival 
should  promote  the  cheerfulness  of  man ;  nor  do  I 
know  any  public  exhibition  more  likely  to  amuse 
and  instruct,  than  the  theatre,  when  properly  con- 
ducted. 

1  Lycurgus.  2  Herodotus,  lib.  2,  e.  ?8. 

3  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  lib.  2,  c.  5. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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How  far  the  stage  should  be  independent,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  is  not  easily  answered  ;  but  certainly, 
if  it  were  controlled  by  a  licenser,  it's  salutary  pur- 
poses would  in  a  great  m<  isappear ;  for  it 
would  render  tfa  ine  in  the  hand 
of  the  i  he  case  in  I 
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playing,  chess,  and  the  like,  though  I  have  no  taste 
for  them  myself,  I  can  perceive  no  impropriety  in. 
them,  if  the  stakes  be  so  small  that  they  are  no  ob- 
ject, and  if  the  players  are  not  irritated  by  their  losses. 
Some  would  banish  them  from  society,  because  they 
are  trivial ;  suppose  them  so,  will  not  these  morose 
sages  allow,  that  they  are  at  least  means  of  check- 
ing scandal  and  gossipping  ? — They  relieve  many 
from  the  irksomeness  of  themselves,  and,  until  con- 
versation is  improved,  I  believe  more  would  be  lost 
than  gained,  by  excluding  these  small  helps  from 
society. 

As  to  country  sports,  they  are  various,  and  a 
little  attention  would  make  them  doubly  beneficial 
to  the  state.  The  athletic  sports  should  have  re- 
gard to  military  purposes.  In  this  respect  the  an- 
cients were  in  a  great  measure  deficient',  and  the 
moderns  have  entirely  failed.  On  festivals  there 
should  be  an  array  of  the  people,  when  various  ex- 
ercises should  be  exhibited,  as  marching  with  arms 

1  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  wrestling  and  boxing  were  de- 
spised by  Alexander  and  Philopcemen.  See  their  lives  by  Plu- 
tarch. Plato  condemns  such  wrestling  as  that  of  Anteus  and 
Cercyon,  and  such  boxing  as  that  between  Epeusand  Amycus, 
as  idle  contention, — having  no  reference  to  war,  and  unworthy 
of  any  remark.  De  Legib.  lib.  7,  p.  884.  The  foot-races  in 
Crete  were  not  so,  and  they  deserved  praise.  De  Legib.  lib.  1, 
p.  76Q.  They  had  little  occasion  for  cavalry  in  this  island.  De  Le- 
gib. lib,  8,  p.  909. 

2  I    2 
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and   baggage  ■  n  space,  shooting  at  a  mark, 
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Nor  can  I  refrain  from  mentioning  other  customs 
among  the  ancients.  At  Athens,  on  the  panathe- 
nsean  festivals',  portions  of  Homer  were  recited,  to 
inflame  the  patriotism  of  the  people :  and  at  Lace- 
daemon2,  on  their  days  of  festivity,  the  old,  the 
young,  and  the  middle-aged  recited  their  determi- 
nation to  preserve  their  liberty,  while  the  choir  of 
children  promised,  that  they,  when  they  attained 
manhood,  would  rival  the  glory  of  their  fathers. 

Dancing  and  music  are  suited  to  festivals,  and 
they  were  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies.— "  The  Lord's  name  was  to  be  praised  in 
the  dance  :"  "  He  is  to  be  praised  with  the  timbrel 
and  dance."  They  are  now  however  prohibited 
by  many  sects  on  all  festival  days,  and  by  some  on 
3,11  days  whatever.  Yet  every  people,  not  melan- 
choly mad,  have  enjoyed  these  amusements.  The 
Athenians3,  after  seed-time  and  harvest,  had  extem- 
poraneous songs, — the  boys  and  girls  formed  the 
chorus  ;  and  it  was  also  customary  for  the  inhabitants 
of  different  villages  in  Attica  to  meet  and  celebrate 
similar  occasions4,  at  which  they  had  figured  dances 

*Lycurgus  adv.  Leocrat.  p.  161.  H.  S.  Orat.  Vet. 

•  De  Repub.  Lacon.  p.  6/g.  The  verses  are  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus.  The  triple  choir  is  adopted  by 
Tlato  ;  De  Legib.  lib.  2,  p.  794 :  but  not  referred  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian institutions. 

3  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert.  21,  p.  249. 

4  Lib.  4,  c.  15,  Pollux. 
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death  presses  the  land,  the  vital  principles  of  liberty 
and  honesty  are  not  extinguished. 

That  I^hall  be  slandered  and  misinterpreted, 
why  should  I  doubt  ?  when  I  prefer  a  state,  in 
which  the  executive  power  should  not  be  master, 
but  minister  ;  and  when  I  think,  that  a  common- 
wealth may  be  framed,  without  any  miraculous  as- 
sistance, more  conducive  to  good  government,  than 
any  monarchy,  by  any  management,  that  ever  ex- 
isted, or  that  can  exist,  is  capable  of  effecting.  I 
am  prepared  to  be  called  by  all  those  senseless  epi- 
thets, which  rage  and  ignorance  suggest,  and  the 
last  in  the  climax  of  abuse,— atheist.  To  believe 
in  God,  and  to  believe  in  a  commonwealth,  have 
been  long  held  incompatible,  if  Dryden  spoke  the 
political  creed  of  his  countrymen  : 

Well  monarchy  may  own  religion's  name. 
But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  frame. 

First  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

I  have  imagined  things  even  still  more  offensive : 
— I  have  proved,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  divert  the 
religious  belief  of  mankind  from  fables  to  facts, 
and  from  frights  to  philosophy.  In  fine,  I  have 
taken  arms  against  a  host  of  errours,  and  against 
the  chief,  Superstition, — that  enormous  monster, 
whose  head  reaches  to  Heaven,  while  her  feet  rest 
on  the  abyss. 

THE    END. 
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